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Guru of monetarism or secret 
socialist? Fanatical 
moderate? Paul Flather 
rallies education secretar 


Sir Keith’s easy ride 


Sir Keith Joseph has always seemed to 


fcilrittoihysrriici oj u ; fixi 


enjoy □ remarkably good press - 
maybe belter than he really deserves. 
Certainly the contrast with the private 
contempt shown to his predecessor Mr 
Mark Carlisle and the barely suppres- 


looks further into the enigma 

(page 11) 



The glamour of 
"bacK wardneBs": Tom Nairn 
examines British atti tudes to 
theMONARCHY. What are 
the chances of a fully mature 
and responsible 
republicanism? (page 13) 


Newstarts, new resolutions 
and new diaries. A prize 
QUIZ for the star t of another 
year and term (page 16) 



Letters to the editor- 



contempt shown to ms predecessor n-ir 
Mark Carlisle and the barely suppres- 
sed bitchiness which the East Labour 
Secretary of State Mis Shirley Wil- 
liams had to suffer on occasions is very 
marked. 

For Mr Carlisle’s sins against higher 
education were those of omission, a 
rather dozy failure to forestall the cuts 
proposed by the Treasury that contra- 


Brooke. Of course it is much easier for 
junior ministers to shuffle off the 
ultimate responsibility for a Govern- 
ment’s policy than for Cabinet minis- 
ters who make that policy. But Mr 
Waldegrave did embody a seriousness 
and intelligence that seemed more 
substantial and rigorous than his 
boss’s, while Mr Brooke displays a 
genuine niceness that is rather rare in 
modern politics. But the puzzling dif- 
ference between Sir Keith s reputation 


Union for modern literature ami art. 
This urge to interfere, to censor, to 
reform is in a perverse sense n recogni- 
tion of importance, u painful back- 
handed compliment. But in that ease - 
long live indifference? A liberal socie- 
ty must not only acquiesce in but 
encourage entrenched autonomies of 
dissent. It is not a question of whether 


Sir Keith Joseph is right or wrong but 
of whether anv Secretary of State 


dieted his promise of level funding, 
while Sir Keith's are sins of commis- 


and those of his two predecessors can 
hardly be explained by the fact that 
compared to Mr Waldegrave and Mr 


while Sir Keith's are sins of commis 
sion, because he has been active! 


sion, because he has been actively 
implicated in the creation of the perni- 
cious ideology that has required this 
mistaken disinvestment in Britain's 
future. As for Mrs Williams, who was 


Brooke, Dr Rhodes Boyson had a 
knockabout demonic quality and Mr 
Gordon Oakes lacked charisma. 


of whether any Secretary of State 
should use his ever expanding power of 
patronage to translate his own pre- 
judices and priorities into un intellec- 
tual orthodoxy. That should never be 
the game. 

The third reason is that Sir Keith is 


been transformed into acknowledged 
virtues - In the double sense that her 


desire to encourage flexibility in higher 
education (continuing education and 
all that) has become an almost univer- 
sal orthodoxy, and that with madden- 
ing hindsight her values and hopes now 
seem so close to those of higher 
education’s mainstream. 

Yet while his two predecessors were 
given almost no benefit of the doubt 
Sir Keith is given the full benefit, and 
as much again. His critics arc subdued 
and apologetic. There is a strong 
reluctance on the part of even the most 
venomous to indulge in ad hominem 
argument. His good intentions are 


accepted almost without reserve. His 


intelligence is praised, occasionally at 
tather sycophantic length. Sir Keith's 
sermonizing views about the need to 


A second reason is that Sir Keith is 
widely regarded as interested, obses- 
sed maybe, in education. Most holders 
of his office, it is said, have been 
disappointed men and women who 
really wanted a real political job but 
had to make do with the Department 
of Education and Science. True, 
maybe, of Mr Carlisle and Mr (now 
Lord) Fred Mulley? But probably not 
true of Mrs Williams and certainly not 
true of Mr Edward Short, also now in 
another House with another name. 
But true or false, fair or unfair, the 
myth has become established that Sir 
Keith is the first Secretary of State for 
Education since Mr Anthony Crosland 
who believes his job in the Govern- 
ment is an important one. From this 
myth all kinds of assumed virtues flow, 
flow. 

But is it a good thing that the 
Secretary of State should be interested 
in education? May it not be safer in a 
democratic and pluralist society if be 


generally acknowledged In be very 
clever. After all, he was/is a Fellow of 
All Souls even if his contemporaries do 
not remember him as the brightest of 


the bunch. Phrases like “arguably the 
best brain in the House of Commons" 


(page 11) rise naturally to the top of 
conversation. In politics, of course. 


intelligence can be an ambiguous be- 
nefit. Whatever it is that drives Mrs 


Thatcher along it is not intellectual 
brilliance, while Lord Wilson who is 


undoubtedly a very clever man in 
donnish terms was not an especially 
successful Prime Minister. 


improve quality, to reward excellence 
and entrepreneurship, art allowed to 


In higher education naturally intelli- 
gence is regarded very differently. It is 
accorded an almost unqualified merit. 
The result may be that higher educa- 
tion has become the victim of a 
deceptive but paralysing syllogism in 
the case of the present Secretary or 
State-in higher education intelligence 
is good; Sir Keith Is intelligent; there- 
fore Sir Keith Is good (for higher 
education?) Yet it is ccriuinly naive tu 


Dost free' from the oppressive realities 
which his policies nave imposed on 
higher education as if his views and 
these realities did not inhabit the same 
. World. Even more - his almost totalita- 
rian interference in what is taught at 
the Open University or the Poly- 


technic of North London, quite unpre- . 
cedented behaviour by a Secretary of 


Stele, ' by sbme 
added' toJiis'cfe 


even .praised ftfc ev^c 
and tommUmtm. . , 


me perverse ttfgiiing is 
mu. .it'V-Aftiutyl q n d 
&V evidence -bf interest 


of the Secretary' of State like those of 
the chief education officer of the vice 
chancellor is to make the best use of 
available resources to achieve recog- 
nized educational goals. It is not his 
job to regenerate or rewrite those 
goals. The job is about resources not 
about values - more so than ever In 
these days of cash-limited restraint. So 
the spectacle of Sir Keith as aq educa- 
tional philosopher cause . for 


.eitlvs IntcM^ai^lhnd he become a 
scholar, are freely transferable to his 
actual position ns n politician. 

The strange truth may lie that higher 
education has given Sir Keith such a 
smooth ride despite the baleful con- 
sequences of his policies bccnusc Ids 
intellectual style Is so familiar und 
reassuring. Hfs rather brittle in vitro 


intelligence, that occasionally seems 
slightly but decisively displaced from 
the real-time knowledge or the practic- 
al world. Is all too reminiscent of 
old-fashioned donnishness. Hie pnra* 
dbx of course is that Sir Keith’s 
intellectual message as opposed to his 
style Is that such old-rashloncd don- 
nishness must bu abandoned in the 
struggle to build a brave now high-tech 


. Why does Sir Keith Joseph get such' 
art iasy Hde? uriereoSdri certainly li- 
ribid/.hOLhas fcen seconded by two 
’erapt^ally able junior ministers, Mr 
William Waldegrave aqd -Mf Peter 


-.'..Second,. Sir Keith's. “enthusiasm' 1 
, for education is too often expressed in 
•punitive raids against the OU and PNL 
■ or in warnings to teachers to pull up 
their recks. As such it is directly 

comnarabie trt . the ‘‘anlhnrinsm" 


comparable to the . “enthusiasm* 
shown by the authorities in the Soviet 


Even its greatest supporters dan xee , 
major failings' In the,.' way - Unesco i' 


To leave or not to leave 


carries out -Its remit' as ■ the: global _ 

agenmt forediKatio^ Mr ; ; isrecl/fotexample, haS alfbui' slop 

ThertVhas ; been constderabh 
fj-™? If *™ d o'™ binding his critics progress, too, towards internal reforn 
that no human endeavour is perfect, since the Government mart* it* 


theft is general agreement that Un- : 
esep has become rather leas politicized 
recently, 'The constant hounding of 


progress, too, towards internal reform 
sinca the. Government made its posi- 


even If it fs not the ideal conduit. 
African education ministers, nt n con- 
ference before Christmas, all spoke 
with feeling of their reliance on Un- 
: eeco and their disappointment at Bri- 
tain s Uctfon. They and other grnu 
‘sufch as the Commonwealth 



ri fog 1 prepared '. statements 
flrtfts 1 reel-business' wis ■ dofft h 


th&j nt; 


wljjlrlytothea 


rpmfhd 


iwhai'ft 











Of nil I la* contradictory 
thnl chnruiicri/ed the end afU 
none was more absurd than Q*| 
or student grants. I am. Uktl 
other nciidcmlc, writing a| 
(w I iU’Ii promises In be a b su 
which everybody behaves id 
churnctcr nnd discovert U l&y 
like the animals on 
(hut everything is just I be aw 
was before (he revolution, lug 
will ever get round to nnhhfaff 
oven, to lie honest, Martlnglm 
would be hard put to im 
situation more upside dowi u 
one. I 


Sir Keith Joseph has ijw 
himself as a crypto-sochl!^® 
mined to ensure that the jSi 
parents pay less than at pngyi 
the richer more. Although .!«* 
of those who will pay ntoft® 
already have - I cannot ME; 
disagree with that policy. 

The utterly astonbhlngWt; 
that the students do. WkiV; 
happened to the IradilkMlj^ 
wing National Union o( 
whlch must now, In oppodnr * 
Keith, join forces with Bam, 
Tory parents to force hire to HR; 
hand? I 

Perhaps all the parents ire rtk 
than we thought. We oncoU 
belief In the polytechnics Wfc‘, 
were enabling more beys red hj 


from working class homes lo 
chance of a hlgharcducafos 


our students arc lint pu *[: : 
students and we IhougUWfe 
came from tho poorer h**$. 
seems that we were wr Mg ■> 
Having paid up dullftflj'rijft 
or the grants for my eWWwjrl, . 
have no great synipalnjJJ *1, ~ 
bcttcr-off parents who «y 
not afford It. My overdiwJJJ-. 
the coat lu me. But 
overdraft and not rtlj «■*?£: • 
which It would be If they W 


at i ¥- 1 ■ i 


I vlM'rl 1 !■ 
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for closures and 
fewer students 




by Peter Scott 
Teachers in higher education oppose a 
policy of “equal misery' * if tne cuts 
continue ana believe instead thnl 
vulnerable insilutions should be closed 
to avoid damage to the rest of the 
system. 

This surprising finding emerges 
from a survey of academics’ attitudes 
carried out for The THES by NOP 
Market Research. The survey was 
based on a 743-strong random sample 
interviewed In die middle af last term. 



lists were anxious to defend present 
staffing and entry standards and non- 
scien tists most ambivalent. 


The survey found that only a quarter 
greed that the University Grants 


IIBLWI ■ 1VI-**** HI - 

359 in universities. 234 in polytechnics 
and 150 in colleges of higher educa- 
tion. 

Half believed that if the cuts con- 
tinued into the 1990s or the total 
number or students fell significantly 
institutions should be closedT Just over 
a third supported "equal misery" in- 
stead. Scientists and engineers be- 
lieved most strongly in tne need for 
closures, while teachers in colleges of 
higher education and in arts and social 
science were most likely to support 
'‘equal misery *. 


This little piggy . . . London’s Smithfleld meat market as seen by Mr Kim Rurroldi, , a 
at the Londra College of Printing. The picture is part of a portfolio on the subject of the capital s commodity 

markets. 


Quick answer urged on cash switch 

, • . _ industry, a vital component in both and time is running out. 

by Ngaio Crequer sets of plans. This week /Professor Jo 


. XT _ . _ industry, a vital component in both 

by Ngaio Crequer of y ’ lans . 

The Cabinet has still to make a final 
The University Grants Committeeiros .... -decision,' -originally expected before 

i.IJiiL. is Ut.ii.fr knua a /%r!et«nao nn Ul1ll«f+1Ar tn rrmlfp flhGUt 


told the G6vemment.it must have a 
decision by the end of February on 
whether extra funds will be provided 
for the shift to science aad technology, 
if student places are to be made 
available for the end of 1985/86. • 
And in a separate moye this week, 
Salford University tpld' ministers from 


the education 1 and industry depart- 
ments that April was the deadline if 
any part of their project to establish an 
Information Technology Institute was 
to be realized in 1985/86. 

Both Salford and the UGC have 
impressed upon the Government the 
need for urgent decision if they are to 


Christmas, on whether to make about 
£4(lm available to shift resources in the 
universities towards technological, sci- 
entific and engineering courses. 

The minister are also keeping wait- 
ing Salford add Cranfield Institute of 
Technology- both with separate plans 
for information technology institutes- 
for a decision on whether Government 


for a decision on whether Government 
money will be provided. The UGC 
wrote to universities in November 


expecting a Government go-ahead and 

ask ed unlversites to put in their bids. 
The response was very constructive 


and they are keen to proceed. 

The UGC has also written to a lot of 


industrial concerns to test their sup- 
nnrt far fhe UGC oroDoSais. But the 


Tney both have the problem of main- 
taining the support and Interest of 


port for the UGC proposals. But the 
committee has heard nothing on what 
resources are likely to be committed 


and time is running out. 

This week Professor John 
Ashworth, vice chancellor of Salford 
. University and his top officials met Mr 
Peter Brooke and Mr John Butcher, 
education and industry ministers, and 
their advisers. Also present was Mr 
David Fairbaim , director of the 
National Computing Centre, whicli is 
joining the Salford Did. 

. The Salford party emphasized that 
expectations had been -raised, it was 
necessary to maintain the enthusiasm 
and momeptum of support form indus- 
.. try, and their proposal- for an institute 
producing nearly 600 graduates a year 
- was timely: . 

Mr Brooke acknowledged the im- 
pressive evidence of industrial conj“ 
mitment and said the Government was 
currently considering the case for extra 
resources. The Salford proposal would 
need to be considered against others, 
he said. 


agreed that the University Grants 
Committee and the National Advisory 
Body were performing satisfactorily. 
An overwhelming majority of uni- 
versity teachers believed that the 
membership of the UOC should be 
more representative, while the most 
common complaint about the NAB 
was that its members were not disin- 
terested individuals. 

On a whole range of controversial 
issues teachers seemed determined to 
support the status quo. Twice as many 
disgrecd as agreed with the suggestion 
that the dual support system should be 
scrapped and replaced by a more 


selective research policy and a major- 
ity believed that oual support should 




Half also believed that if cuts con- 
tinued institutions should reduce the 
number of students in order to protect 
staffing standards. Just over a quarter 
disgreed and '.believed that -staffing 
standard^ should be cut in orderto be 
able to teach the : same number of 

students, ... 1 •' . 

' : Even faced with gjerjpus decline in 
the number of 18 -year-olds '■ mqre 
teachers believed that higher educa- 
tion should cut back the number of 
students admitted than that entry stan- 
dards should be lowered to keep up . 
numbers. On both these issues scien- 


be extended to the polytechnics and 
colleges. 

There was strong support for tenure, 
and also for the suggestion that non- 
university teachers should enjoy the 
same protection. The present regime 
of externa! examining in universities 
was regarded as ap adequate check on 
academic standards by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, and polytechnic and 
college leacheis strongly supported 
the suggestion that external validation 
should continue in their sector. 

A surprising two-thirds majority 


tlon should devote m6re attention to 
part-time students. But its progressive 
effect ; was undermined by a strong 
reluctance ; tp agre£ that resources 
should be diverted froth mairistrearrt 
teaching and research into continuing 
education. , ’ 

Thiee-quarters disagreed with the 
proposal made in the Leverhulme final 




ml 



The universities : have been warned 
that the budgqt-for the six efficiency 
inquiries now been carried out may be 
overspent. " . 

- - Virerchaflpellorc Were told at* main 
rommiftee meeting' of .the Committee 

inquiries were In excess Of those drawn 
up in May. , 

The main reason for the increase, 
for which figures were not given, was 
the increased costs of the management 
consultants. 


university sector should devote more 
resources to two-year and sub-degree 
courses. 

• ' The survey showed that mosj 
teachers in higher education had no 
doubt that the -cuts had. had a serious 


effect on both teaching and research. 
Barely one in ten felt that the cuts had 


had little or no effect; 


Iti 


imu iiuiv ui . i 

Perhaps as I a consequence of tnls 
strong belief Conservative support has 
slumped in high er education. Only ope 
one in five Voted Conservative at the 


college HI" iwpmn . M/ p.v,'""' . ... 

students for higher education irt Bri 
tain and the West, came to grief. . 
Accordina to the polytechnic, the 


The consultants are looking at effi-r 
dency in the universities of . Edin- 
burgh, Essex, University College, 
London, Loughborough, Nottingham 


London, Loughborough, Nottingham 
and Sheffield. Three particular themes 
are being examined: financial manage- 
ment, building and space, and pur- 
chasing of equipment., 1 
Tfie operahpn is being monitored by 
a steering comqtlttee chaired by Sir 


According to the polytechnic, the 
Libyan secretariat of education 
■ approached PCL early in 1983 to seek 
its help iti establishing a technical 
institute at the Lester Barracks in Hal 

Far, Malta. F£L already had links with 


terndnadan clause under which either 
party could drop out if there was a ■ 
breach of contract ant) failure to rectify 
within 60 days. 

Although under the contract equip- 
ment for the 400 students was to be 
provided by the Libyans, it was accord- 
continued on page 3 


• ' . General Election and today ihe.prop- 

. / ’’ , onion of Conservative votes has slip- 

; " |>«i v t0:prily 17 pe/* cent. . 

a 1 *,! - .■ , ; The Alliance with 34 ’per cent, was 

'• ' higher education's favourite patty with 

TkDmapfnr Labour stuck at 28 per cent. Although 



The case for 
British mamnials, 
10 


a third. , of both scientists and non- 
scientisls would vote for the Alliance, 
there was much stronger support for 
Labour among the latter. 

Full details, pages 12-13 
Leader, back page 


Ticket for Reagan’s space station costs Britain dear 


Alex Jarratt; ■ ■ 

It was originally given £300,000 by 
the Department or Educaoon . and 
Science. • , ’ • 

• The CVCP officers proposed that 
some form of levy: of all universities 
might be desirable if the budget was 
exceeded. Blit one university, Salford, 

! protested strongly on the- grounds that 
' all universities should not. have to ball 
- out the six because of inefficiency in 
the running of efficiency studies. 

The proposals was not acted upon 
: *Ad the dYCP hai nbw written to the 
> six. ran their Jatest; estimate of cost; 


by’ Jon Turney tr{es of thB European Space Agency cent a year instead otthe 7 percent t|ie 

-^ripnre CorrcsDondcnt 1 on JnniiBrv 30* Mr Geoffrey ■ Bjcncy is sticking find the PEq J^orc 

{science Gorresponucin . inclined to limit the In'crease to 3 per 

British science my pay a h?avy price Pat e T th D P T^ j - a ppr ove a cent per annum. Eithcr-way, there may 


increase flexibility. 

The boa rd is already under pressure 


fa '*i ik theoropoaed . TO^^ayaheremay 

for UK participation in the propossed European parti- be no extra' money in the science 

AmerlCan space station, now set to be . p Jtoge on m _asur PJ ed J pace budget to meqt. the; increased cost. 


from the rising: dollar as it maintains an 
observatory in Hawaii. Members 
argue that if the SERC pays more to 
the ESA without being able to Increase 
spending; : in Britain it will simply 
subsidize ot tier countries investments 
without gny .return. . .. ... 

. The council is treading a delicate 
: path between • insisting that extra 


worried that o6w Government money 
to buy a ticket for the space station will 
be confined to the industrial sector, 
and the Science and Engineepng Re- 
search Council will have to bear associ- 
ated scientific Cpst? from its existing 


to build for* the 1990’s new develop- 
ment of the Arianh rocket the ESA 
uses to launch satellites; aiid a boost to 
the ESA’s separate £85m a ytear 

■ « e_*_ nHnM ntMemhe 


M . budget for scientific space missions.. 

iocl- The last part of the parcel is the 
iting worry ' for science, policy-makers. 

, . Ministers are moving to .approyc an . 


hiiHcpt ’ ' r , ’ . ..Tv .Ministers .are moving to .approyc an. 


budget to meqt .the ; increased cost. 

In ' Britain i, lintll$e other European 
countries, ' the- money' for Bdente ■ is 
paid sepnrqtely. through the astro- 
nomy^ space Arid radio board of the 
Science arid iEngineering • Research 
Council. The ASK bprird .now pqys 
around £13m qiyear toithe Paris-based 
agency. ~lf the SERC had. to , find the 
full increase, it would , face e .rising 
eamarka dram mil ment.jystWhenh*^ 
trying fd shcdjsuch wUnrnUcnents'tq 


money- must come from outside the 
council, arid suportipg the depended 


[3m d : year to!the Paris-based . council,, and suportipg tne expanoea 
f the SERC had to find the ; the ESA wienie ^ programme. The 
we, it would .foGe. noising, , addded. pqfopUraiion,, Js that 

drommilment.justwjiinil*^ '■, l S^CtitiSte Htreiipy^ ■ ther spaca , station i 

sheoisu^ cnmmUmems'tq * itself fa unnecessary for i research- • -a , 
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editor 


Sir Keith's remarkably good press 


Sir, - Perhaps one reason why Sir 
Keith Joseph gets '‘such an easy ride”, 
at which your leader writer marvels 
( THES January tl), is precisely be- 
cause he "enjoys n remarkably good 
press" -good, in this context, meaning 
sycophantic. You observe: “His (Sir 
Keith’s) critics arc subdued and apo- 
logetic. There is strong reluctance on 
the part of even the most venomous to 
indulge in ad hominem argument. His 
good intentions arc accepted without 
reserve." We|l, as chairman of the 
further and higher education subcom- 
mittee of the country's largest educa- 
tion authority - the Inner London 
Education Authority, I treat the so- 
called good intentions for public sector 
education of 'old Harrovian and fellow . 
of All Souls Sir Keith with an asbestos- 
clad barge pole. 

I make such robust comments from 
lime to time, which most of the media 
studiously ignore. For example, when 
the Government announced its mis- 
chievous plan to hijack a quarter of 


l.e.a.s’ further education and deliver it 
to the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion, I said in an ILEA press release: 
“Sir Keith, educations horizontal 
heavyweight, watches despairingly as 
his department's powers and duties are 
dismantled. We demand to know why 
he sal idly by as the MSC colonized 
areas of education over which it has no 
experience and. judging by its per- 
formance with the Youth Training 
Scheme, little understanding.” At a 
press conference, to which your news- 
paper was invited, I and six ILEA 
college principals made further sca- 
thing comments on the proposal. 

Lost November I attacked Sir 
Keith's malevolence in singling out 
ILEA'S adult education as a partlcular- 
3t rate- 


ly mouth-watering victim o 
ping as fallows: "Sir 
Government which uses mass unem- 


cap- 

Keith serves in a 


nt as an arm of policy; yet he 
las the impudence to expect ILEA to 
provide cinsscs for the casualties of his 
monetarist infantilism - while propos- 


ing cuts to our budget which would 
slash spending on adult education by 
three-quarters. 

“Old Harrovian Sir Keith lives in n 
dream world. He sneers about bridge 
for pensioners on the rates but the 
reality is that the fastest growing area 
of our provision is for the unemployed 
and for women, ethnic minorities and 
the handicapped.” 

My statements on these and other 
matters - pugnacious, yes; venomous, 
no-refleet, I believe, widespread fury 
at the way Mrs Thatcher and her yes- 
men are systematically dismantling the 
1944 education settlement. It is a pity 
that your newspaper and other opinion 
leaders do not speak out as vigorously. 
Yours sincerely, 

NEIL FLETCHER, 

Chairman. Further and Higfljp Educa- 
tion subcommittee, 

Inner London Education Authority. 

Sir, - Your assertion {THES, January 
II) that it would be “safer" if the 


secretary of state were not intercMed 
in education and a bit of a philistine is 
astonishing. You say it is not his jol> to 
regenerate or rewrite minis: like a chid 
education officer or vice chancellor he 
should use resources to achieve ‘‘rec- 
ognized goals". 

Was R. A. Butler wrong l*» intro- 
duce new goals in his Education Act? 
Was David Ecclcs wrong to net against 
the ndvicc of his civil servants mul 
educationists nnd force a new concep- 
tion of technical education upon die 
institutions and industry? . . 

You are nsserting that a minister of 
the Crown should have no option other 
than to follow the advice lie gels from 
the qunngos, corporate bodies und the 
unions in education that is contrary in 
all precedent in constitutional law am! 
history, and the negation of govern- 
ment. That is why 1 find your assertion 
astonishing. 

Yours faithfully, 

NOEL ANNAN, 

London NW8 


AS levels 


Sir, - It is apparent to us that the 
demand for AS levels among our 
potential students is very dependent 
on the attitude of admissions tutors at 


colleges of higher education, poly 
technics and universities. It would heir 


me considerably to estimate the poten- 
tial demand for such courses if we' 
could hear from admissions tutors 
whether students taking AS levels 
would receive any form of preference 
over students offering only A levels. In 
particular would two AS levels be 
regarded as a mote deHrabld entry 
qualification than a standard A level of 
a simitar grade? 

All replies will be treated in strict 
confidence. 

W. K. WHITAKER, 
c/o QELA Department, 

Hull College of Further Education' 
Hull, East Yorkshire. HU13DG. 


Library studies 

Sir, - Since Mr Clive Evans’ letter 
{THES, December 14) expressing con- 
cern about the possible demise of the 

T> * •!-- J l!« fy 

31 


P has resulted In a number of queries 


Carr's history 

Sir, - The article on What Is History? 
by Arthur Marwick {THES, Novcm- 
, ber 16) has just been brought to my . 
attention. 1 do not wish either to 
defend the book against its attackers or 
to associate myself with the attacks. I 
write merely on behalf of the study qf l 
. history in universities which articles ; 
'such :$s Mir Marwick's degrade. Bind 
Will ultimately. )rcndqr obsolete If they 
are accepted as a legUimnte fomi of 
■academic writing. - , , : 

\ Mr Marwick accuses £. H; Carr of 
-Writing "nonsense’’, of compiling "tis 1 
sues .of banalities and absurdities”, of. 

, "daft utterances", qf “crashing triviali- 

■ ties",, .of -“misconceptions”, and of : 

■ “idiocy”. Mr Marwick has a tight to his 
opinions if he, can defend them. He 
cannot however have a right to substi- 

. , tutc fpvective for argument tar to get 
easily 'ascertainable TqctS wrong. He' 
says for example that 


addressed to the department, may I 
clarify the situation? 

First, it is only the BA in education 
and library studies which is being 
considered for closure. This is a great 
disappointment to me os 12 years ago I 
conceived the course which enables 
successful candidates to qualify both as 
teachers and as librarians, and is the 
only course of its kind, However, the 
number of candidates for the degree 
has diminished over the years ana the 
best candidate prefer a degree in 
library studies : or the ! combined hon- 
ours ' degree in • library . studies and 


another subject. 

Second, we introduced last year an 
MA in school librarianship which en- 
ables trained teachers and others to 
take a postgraduate qualification in 
librarianship. Third, the degree in 
education and library studies is a very 
small part of our activity, and - ; the 
department continues to offer the 
BA/BSc degrees mentioned above and 
MA/MSc courses in library/informa- 
tion studies, archives and publishing 
studies, an MA for teachers of libra- 
rianship arid 'a full’- programme of 
research degrees - so the department is 
not closing down as some inquiries 
have suggested. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. HAVARD-WILLIAMS, 

.Head oft department of library and 
Information studies;. 

Loughborough University. 



muddled 

nottpii 


ict$ wrong. 
VH. Carr Was a 


d ripper tlfss 1 socialist^ This 1$' 
H. Carr Kad'anrixtfdtirdi-. 
' narily acute ■ ana, pc net rating 'ml rid as- 
■everyonb who worked with Writ fcpiuld 
testify;. Admittedly among - his Ideris 
some; Were tricompatible with others 
^hd manyj people found a number 
I repugnant Muddled, however, as that 
• term:;!!*, mmmnntv 1 Anri Va 


family firm. E. H.'Carr himself des- 
cribed his origins os middle middle’ 
Class. 

These and other of Mr Marwick’s 
inaccuracies are, however, of minor’ 
importance . The maj or question which 
his article raises is what, exactly, he 
.finds the matter with E. H, Carr’s 
WhatHHhtory? This is hard' to see. . 
What; .principally Seems to exasperate 

■ tpmiSi H. parry assertion that" the . 

' belief in a hard core . of historical facts 1 
existing objectively and independently . 

■ pfthe interpretation of the historian a 
a “fallacy", A fact In B. H . Carr's view 
did not become a historical fact until It 
was recognized as such by historians. 
Mr Marwick desenbes this a$ a mbjn. 
ception. “JEvon l", he says, "know • 
many quite definitively established 
historical facts which I have riot yet ’ 

. managed to Incorporate in Any of qiy 
. Whrinrt He tipes not say if any 
other, historians have been tablet to 
incorporate them br what ‘‘aefiiiUvely 
estabHshcs'Va fact as a historical fact if 
..not the historians’ f decision. E. H. ‘ 
r-CarT . in other words; Mr Marwick tells 
i jfjin* wcftifr But he gives no intelligfc 
ble reason for thinking so. 1 

is history is a much more 


academic sense (ie an administrative 
division) because, ever since Aristotle, 
there can be no discipline without its 
own, definable subject matter”? State- 
ments of this' sort made by eminent 
professors of history raise perplexing 
problems about what history is, even 
though E, H. Carr did not consider 
them nor Mr Marwick notice the . 
omission. ■ 

Mr Marwick is concerned with sim- 
per matters some of which seemed to 
E. H, Carr to . form no part of the 
historian's essential functions but to be 
only the necessary conditions of them - 
for example, -as Mr Marwick puts It, 

the technical problems of teasing out 
facts". Mr Marwick complains that 
“one could read What Is History? from 
cover to cover hundreds of times 
without ever gaining the faintest clue 
as to what historians with articles to 
'write or even lectures to prepare 
actually dp". Certainly these. are not 
.matters, which engaged E. H. Carr's 
iatteiirton. It was not hi? ambition to 


to .write, a Lucky 3im. o T 
Changing places. His preoccupations 
me with questions with which Mr 



E. P. Thompson: st ruined 

Party 

members 

Sir, - It 111 behoves an historian of 
Professor Kenyon’s eminence and 
’ reputation to commit elementary 
factual errors In the public print, as 
In his review of Harvey J. Kaye's 
British Marxist Historians (THUS* 
January 4), 

The assertion that E. 1’. Thomp- 
son’s “services to the left In Reitcinl" 
go no further than his coinmtiiiwnt to 
..nuclear disarmament Is (Mrliups 
arguable, but surely a strained Inter- 
pretation of the career of one of the 
of the British now left In 
1956/57 and the editor or the New Lift 
Review's predecessor. 

However, ho Is undeniably guilty 
of. inexcusable: slopplncss in writing 
S* <» Kaye's five prof agonists 
(Bobb, Hobsbawm, HUI, Hilton and 
Thompson) “all of them except I lobs- 
jpawm left the parly”, 

. Maurice Dpbh, the doyOp of the 
grojip, remained a party member 
1W6 ' dea ^* w Mch occurcd in 

Yours sincerely. 

. gr W. THOMPSON, ' 

' 9fog°.y foUcgs of Technology. 


Science cash ‘set to fall again’ 


A robust 
constitution 

Sir. - Tom Naim's subrcsHmitbi 
J iiniiiity 11) that conditioreiL. 

fur .i serious British retS; 
ism seems in disregard the^oS 
there is no demand for suduri* 
rial consmution.il change in 
ties of the present three mhgj' 

I hough he refers in [asmT\ 
abdication, lie dues not remod-i 
there whs lmrdly u scintilla of 
Tor the niuvunek king and tluiWi. 
acts of eoinmissiiin and omisskMii ' 
leaders demons! ruled that Iknt 
well content with the trefoil 
htivmur of the house of Wafa , 
wished it to continue. EdmH 
was sunk without trace. 

In practice constitutional tW 
immensely difficult in Drilikl 
due in purl to the fact thitfe, 
history us I.e Roy L^idurie rendaM 
in your columns recently bbyoa 
ralive standards u success itajj 
significant that Nairn disreguftij 
main the international fog j 
When n Luhnur gavermntDJ rat 
for reasons of electoral advmyi 
n reform culled devolution, it nt 
ut the time. “It will all endow 
did. In general our political 
know thut they have enough pas 
without embarking on an aba* 
the monarchy in quest oflhein 
ml vantages of a republic. 

Yours sincerely, 

KENNETH BURG1N, 

21 The Hawthorns. 

Whitehall Road. 

Woodford Green, 

Essex. 

Author's mart 

Sir. - In shortening ri draft d ...• 
review of Gale and ChgB 
Psyi'holngv and Social Nm 
{THES. Jimmiry 4) In 
It to the required length, I iaw® 
ly combined two sententti. 
noticing a change of cmpnin.*® 
would like to correct. '■ . ^ 
'lire sentence "they ’ 

dingnove the difficulties. IP*. , 
'Intervention’, mul us i w* \ ' 

'tlisfunelioiiid' individual ■ ... 
ex functional' " would havtKa* 
ter left ns two .sentence*:*®!* . 
ngnose the difficulties «w «*! 
'intcrvcitiion'. Even if ij » 
to sunjuihe tiini the ff 
indivimml automatienlly ih 
es ruuctUitinr, (ink nmICn 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The research councils' science budget 
will start falling again In real terms 
after 1985/86, following Sir Keith 
Joseph’s approval of revised Bpending 
plans'by the Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils. 

Sir David Phillips, chairman of the 
board, tells Sir Keith this is the 
consequence of the £16tn taken from 
the proposed additions to the science 
budget for the next three years, in a 
letter prefacing the board's new 
advice. 

The revised plans are a result of the 
Department or Education and Scien- 
ce's retreat before Christmas in the 
face of a backbench Tory revolt over 
plans to cut student grants and boost 
science spending. 

The immediate effect is a reduction 


of £3m in the £14m extra proposed for 
the science budget in the coming year. 
This has been spread across the three 
categories the ABRC used to allocate 
the new money - university grants, 
restructuringof institutes, and capital 
equipment. The capital allocation suf- 
fers the most, with a cut from £6. 09m 
extra to £4.5m. 

The Natural Environment Research 
Council loses almost all its new capital, 
falling from £800.000 to £250,001), but 
the other two beneficiaries in this 
category - the Medical and Science 
and Engineering Research councils 
retain £l.5m and £2.75m respectively 
for capital spending. 

The SERC will get an extra £2m and 
the MRC £lm for university grants, 
and the ABRC stresses that the new 
money still available will permit im- 
portant university work previously at 
risk to go ahead. The earlier alloca- 


tions for restructuring are almost un- 
touched, with £4.8m instead of£5m for 
the Agricultural and Food Research 
Council, £ 1.25m for the NERC and 
£500,000 for the Economic and Social 
Research Council. 

Among the smaller allocations, the 
ABRC has cut £50,000 off its proposed 
increase of £100,000 for science policy 
studies commissioned by the board, 
and £125,000 off the£200,000 set aside 
for strengthening the board secretar- 


iat. The increase for the Fellowship of 
~ ngineering is halved to £100,00u. 
The final totals for the five research 


councils from the science vote for 
1985/86 will be (original planning fi- 
gures in brackets): 



AFRC 

ESRC 

MRC 

NERC 

SERC 


£50.3m 
£23.6 
£1 22.3m 
£67 .3m 
£29B.0m 


[£45.7m) 
£23.0mj 
£1 20.2m) 
£87 .6m) 
£291 .Sm) 


gene rally optiniktic . 

linns'.” 'limit version* 
wiih tiiu qunliilinii . 

"The psyt’luiluniM hns i .... . 

unique mle to piny In hclpmi" 1 ^- 
IKiMinnl tlistrcs*." 

Yours sincerely, ■ V.;-' 

MECIIAIit- NH.I.IU, , .... 

Professor of Suvlul Sciences. 
Lmigliltorough University 


PCL loses 
£20,000 in 
Libyan deal 

continued from front page 

ing to an internal report “more conve- 
nient’’ for PCL to supply it. A first 
consignment worth £13,000 was deli- 
vered in August 1983 and near-full 
payment received in October. This was 
followed by a second delivery totalling 
£147,000, 

Under the contract PCL recruited a 
director and 32 expatriate staff, 15 of 
whom were on contracts beyond Au- 
gust last year. 

Matters began to come to a head last 
April with some student unrest cen- 
tring around "alleged dissatisfaction 
with some of the teachers," according 
to the report. ■ 

When the sixth quarterly payment 
under the contract, became due on 
June 6 the £147,000 bill remained 
unpaid arid on August 13 the Libyans 
sent PCL a telex listing 13 points on 
which it was alleged that the contract 
had been broken. 

Since then there has been no further 
communication although polytechnic 
secretary Mr Michael Law met inter- 
mediaries in East Berlin before Christ- 
mas. Despite the current diplomatic 
climate the polytechnic remains opti- 
mistic about the recovering its costs 
and has taken legal steps in Malta to 
protect what it regards as its property, 
there. 

. Mr Law said; “Our discussions with 
the Libyans indicate our problems will 
In due course be solved but discussions 
- are continuing.'' 

In the meantime PCL remains under 
a contractual obligation to ex-institute 
staff now in the UK and still on 
contract. An internal report says: “If 
there is no further change in this 
residual establishment ana no fresh 
compensatory income, and steps are 
. taken to generate, profitable UK em- 
ployment for at least some of these 
,. people, PCL's future liability- could 
amount to £191,000." 


Sir Keith outlines new 
property cash measures 


Education secretary Sir Keith Joseph 
has extended measures enabling uni- 
versities to retain a greater share of 
proceeds of the sale of land and 
buildings. 

He first introduced experimental 
measures in January 1982 which 
allowed universities to retain up to 100 
er cent of proceeds of sales up to 
_J00,000 for use within two years on 
building or adaptation work. 

Now universities will be allowed to 
retain up to £200,000 of the proceeds, 
providing the money is used within 
three years on building or adaptation 
work, repairs or maintenance or the 
acquisition of property. 

Under the new measures, if a uni- 
versity sells property worth more than 
£200,000, it will be able to retain up to 
half of the proceeds, with the approval 
of the University Grants Committee. 

Universities will also be allowed to 
use up to 100 percent of theproceeds 


of sales to rationalize or replace existing 
facilities. They will be allowed to 
retain rents from properties which are 
in commercial use of benefit to the 
institution concerned, and rents from 
properties occupied by displaced 
tenants. 

Sir Keith, replying to a Parliamen- 
tary question from Mr John Watts, MP 
for Slough, said: “The purpose of these 
arrangements (introduced in January 
1982) was to help universities to make 
the most economic and efficient use of 
accommodation and to identify prop- 
erty that was not being fully or effec- 
tively used and might he surrendered. 

“Following consultation with the 
UGC, 1 am satisfied that these 
arrangements have contributed to the 
capacity of universities to make the 
most effective use of their sites and 
properties, and that it would be 
appropriate to consolidate and extend 
them. 


THE LMW FACrUUSSMB- 
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New job for SERC man 


Sir Francis Tombs, chairman of Turner 
and Newall pic, will succeed Sir Ken- 
neth Corfiela af Standard Telephones 
as chairman of tbe Engineering Coun- 
cil on May 1. • 

Sir Francis is a member of the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council and vice president of the 
Fellowship of Engineering. He is also a 
member of the ICendrew committee 
inquiring into British participation in 
high energy physics research. 

He wi)l be chairman of the En- 
gineering Council for three years, and 
will preside over Its transition from 
government subsidy to other sources 
of funding, starting thiB year. 



Dedicated 
followers 
of fashion 

by Peter Aspden 

Sussex University, which celebrates 
Its twenty-fourth blrttyday this year, 

Is to conduct a poll of students and 
staff to find out if its campus facilities 
are already considered out of dntc. 

The university has not changed Us 1 
catering, trading and commercial 
outlete on campus since it was found- 
ed In 1961, but now It feels that (he 
student of 1985 has different tastes 
and requirements. 

Researchers from National Opin- 
ion Polls will ask up to 800 students 
and staff members what they think of 
the “quality of social life” on campus. 

Information officer Mr Andrew 
Panting said: “We have a sum of 
money available for modernizing 
many of our facilities, Including 
catering, so we want to make sure we 
get it absolutely right. 

“We already have canteens, a 
general store, a launderette and so 
on, but it may be there is a demand 
for 24-hour facilities and a. need, to 
Introduce modern catering trends, 
such as take-away hamburgers. . 

.“We also want to find out what 
students think of entertainment and 
social life generally. Are they satis- 
fied with what Is already provided? 
We want to get the balance right." 

Mr Panting said It would be a 
waste of money to modernize campus 
facilities wlhout first consulting the 
people who are going to -use them. 
Results of the poll are expected' next 
month. ' 


Teacher 

training 

survey 

by Patricia Santinelli 
The National Advisory Body is asking 
colleges and polytechnics 'tor further 
comments on their future provision 
before the Secretary of State foj 
Education announces his decision on 
the new teacher training allocations. 

Basically the NAB wants to know 
whether institutions would increase or 
decrease their provision in the light of 
recommendations made last week by 
the Advisory Committee for the Supp- 
ly and Education of Teachers. 

Originally the NAB secretariat had 
told institutions last September that 
they would not be consulted further 
until Sir Keith Joseph had announced 
his decision in the light of ACSET’s 
advice. 

But the NAB. teacher education 
group feels that earlier consultations 
arc necessary not only because of the 
tight timetable - decisions on alloca- 
tions must be made by the spring-* but 
because ACSET's advice is markedly 
different from that anticipated in the 
September letter. 

In that letter, the NAB pointed out 
that early indications from ACSET 
showed that demand for newly trained 
teachers would be less than expected 
nnd that cuts in secondary teacher 
training might be required. 

However, ACSET's advice is for a 49 


per cent boost in primary training, an 
increase in secondary B Ed places in 
shortage subjects and the maintenance 
of secondary PGCE places at their 
current level. 

As institutions were asked in 
September to outline their priorities if 
Intakes weTe expanded or reduced by 
10 and 15 per cent, the teacher educa- 
tion group believe it is important that 
they should comment by January 25 
and before the secretariat sends out 
provisional allocations. This is ex- 
pected to be on February 22, jf Sir 
Keith has made his decision. 

Such information is all the more 
important as the group is not planning 
to meet again until February 26, and 
then again in April after institutions 
have had to respond to their provision- 
al allocations. . 

In-depth study 

A Diver Performance Research Unit 
has been set up at Lancaster Universi- 
ty, which is designed to test the 
long-term psychological effects of 
deep sea divine. 

The unit vyiH investigate whether 
brain damage. is caused over a long 
period by arduous ^ working conditions 
in harsh environments,. and pontinual 
subjection to the processes of doriir 
pression and decompression^ 
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__The defirit foe PCL International 

. uJii' ^ "Service, now a separate company, for 
1983/84. afaounfa to £159,000. . 

" ' J At least two of the lecturers are 
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likely to sue PCU for breach of contract 
over loss of earnings as a result of their 
return to the UK. 

Mr Steve Whaley, secretary of ihe 
Regent Street branch of the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education, asked: “Why in a 
public sector institution taking a high 
risk on things like this? We are worried 
the money will come out of reserves or 
the block grant from the Inner London 


air” 

r velonmems elsewhere, 
the USA and cven-in the 

ought to be considered. 
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■ Sgdcb».r»^^: humanities group 

'• • ,'Tbe University Gratis Coimnlttee has 

fe°aS C to .identify 
strengths and 

rently (and voluntarily/ in ^ r # ;,,p ro ^ sor p et e r Bromley, protestor of 
iiwntutwns I m tii « n Yrjfr m; '. ..-'law at Manchester University. , 
elsewhere Jhe.worio . . v . A slmilar committee already exists 

ment Of touchers pcrrorfiw^ . , ’ . > -i n the field of . natural sciences and 

IKtlfll. . i 1 "i •- .iHiahrinlnmi 


formed a new working party to look 
into .selectivity in research funding in 
.the 'humanities, to be chaired by 
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or resoarch studios 
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and computers. 


The face of education fa changing, monitors 
era replacing blackboards, light pans are 
replacing chalk. 
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DON’S 

DIARY 


SUNDAY 

Think about the week ahead. A lot of 
activity planned „ unlike norma! bor- 
ing working weeks. Decide to keep 
some notes to produce something for 
this column; then remember that 
writing is always difficult compared 
with the easy (and fun) tasks of 
building and programming microp- 
rocessors. Decide to keep notes 
anyway. 


Sunday (urns out to be a fairly 
quiet day. Last evening, some friends 
came around and deposited their 
one-year-old son with us so that they 
couldeo to a works Christmas din- 
ner. They then stayed the night with 
us. Baby Alex caused some disrup- 
tion to our normally child-free house 
and was somewhat HI as well; all in 
nil. lie gave us a rather worrying 
time. Seems to be on (op form this 
morning, though. 

MONDAY 

Now that the term has finished, n 
senior colleague has put on a one-day 
Integrated Circuit Design course - 
build your own chips. Decide to go 
along for this, despite pressure of 
work. Interesting to oc on the receiv- 
ing end of a lecture again and how 
different the style is compared with 
seminars. Play truant from the prac- 
tical part of the course during the 
afternoon and get stuck in to a knotty 
programming problem in an ex- 
perimental digital telephone system, 
with porrinl success. 

I Get an unexpected visitation from 
wife; try to get tickets for tomorrow's 
graduation ceremony from reg- 
istrar's office; needless to say, (hey 
: dose at S .OOpm.This problem would 
. ■not exist if tne registrar's office had ' 
[ - got around to scndliig the tickets in . 


the woefully inadequate computing 
resources presently available . from 
the local computer centre, especially 
for undergraduates. This and other 
topics keep us tied up until 12.30. 

After lunch (taken in the usual 
fashion - sandwiches held in one 
hand while typing at terminal with 
the other) am called upon to repair 
i disc drive In minicomputer system. 

' lilts involves lying flat on my back 
and removing an access plate (like 
working on a car, but slightly clean- 
er) and then-re-attacliing the elastic 
band to the spindles. 1 hope that 
computer technology gets past the 
elastic band, string and sealing wax 
stage soon. 

Leave early today and take the 
train to join my wife at her school 
(she is a maths teacher). Arrive at a 
meeting to discuss (he teachingof 
astronomy to schoolchildren. The 
meeting is at the home of one of my 
wife's colleagues. After meeting, 
stay for delicious meal and a quiet 
drink - finally, we take up their offer 
and stay overnight. 

THURSDAY 

After a fortnight's hassling, finally 
persuade colleague to rectify a defec- 
tive optical fibre installation. Discov- 
er that the glass fibre has fractured 
internally. Difficult to find, but easy 
to repair. Optical fibre now in use, in 
the system used to type up these 
notes, 

Receive notification of successful 
grant application from the Science 
and Engineering Research Council, 
in conjunction with my senior col- 
legue. Find a note from the finance 
department asking whether we wish 
(o accept the grant; after the difficul- 
ties associated with getting it in the 
first place, I wonder whether anyone 
actually rejects the offer at this stage. 

Spend the afternoon dealing vmh 
correspondence. A representative of 
a multinational corporation has 
phoned to request information about 
our local computer network project. 
Spend some rime getting copies of 
papers and internal reports for him; 
always anxious to promote possible 
cooperation and collaboration with 
''industry”. 

FRIDAY * 

My senior colleague is trying for a 


Social science plugs into mefl Britain’s geologists dig in their heels 

. .. ¥_J ..I.i.i'h n hrf.irinp nilllH.lllimi** I ^ j 


The head of research at the Indepen- 
dent Broadcasting Authority, Dt 
Robert Towler, a former sociologist 
asked what the social sciences could 
offer the media at the Association ot 
Learned Societies in the Social Scien- 
ces conference on the social sciences 
and the media. 

On the one hand it would offer 
“techniques"; the research effort at the 
coalface requires the “jobbing social 
scientist" and the “journeyman 
sociologist”, to collect and assemble 
data, he suggested. On the other hand 
it could offer “perspective" bringing 
sociological imagination to bear on the 
wide cntlcal and disciplined illumina- 
tion of social events. 

The average citizen watched televi- 
sion for 38 hours and four minutes per 
week. Social research had a role to 
play in the critical examination of these 
patterns of usage. 

Mr Paul Plainer, a former reporter 
on The THES, now at Oxford Uni- 
versity discussing newspaper “report- 
ing on the social sciences" concen- 
trated on a number of the obstacles 
such as anti-intellectualism that social 
science had to overcome in order to 


obtain n hearing. 

Many social scientist' h.ul unpin t. mi 
stories to tell, bat foiled to tell ihvm m 
a wny attractive enough to the donu 
nnnt news values and coneeins >»l 
papers. Much social rese.mh was 
^confirmatory" in rhe sense tli.it it 
provided more detail on w hat wav held 
to be true at a common sense _ lei el 

Social scientists fowl u duty to initiate 
their own entry u» a public debate, 
where their knowledge might help to 
clarify issues, he said. 


pi out. in lines i„ audiences » 
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ami monetarists j n debate** 
oihcrl but to assess 
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clarify issues, he said. 

For example. Sussex University h.ul 
produced a noiiklct uimed .it the local 
community entitled What Sm , ntiU\ lh> 
For You, 

Naomi Sargent, senior coinmissn*n 
ing editor for Channel 4. said social 
scientists (academics generally) were 
their own worst enemies. They erected 
language barriers between each other, 
they courted fushioniihle and obscure 
new paradigms, they indulged in secta- 
rian wars between various parts of 
their empire - the theoretical purists 
spat at the market researchers and held 
them in contempt. 

The challenge in broadcasting was to 
use research not only to bring quality 


ns the "Over Sixties" she* J* 
m d lor older and retired pc^t 
He basis of research finffi! 
ihv number of points £ 
programme content, hadW 
with casual links presented 
enhance communication ’ 
group * 

According to Professor b 
I .iyh»r of York University**, 
scientists should develop sliftfci 
making, they should be mb. 
ont«i programme!, and coctX 
colleagues in public and soodi 
tisis should gel themselves uni 
the making of doeumenlawi 
■inline television reward] tc& 
Most documentaries, he 
more film uml transcripts thu n 
in the actual broadcast; the ijfa 
the unused material h i t* 
secondary data resource. 


«g tot by Jon Turney 

Science Correspondent 
British geologists are organizing to 
tn'iSl lobby for an end to the decline in 

■s, w Government funding for geological 

Ikafh research. They hope industrial support 

»JJ will help secure more cash for 

kJuJ academic work in the subject. 

£**5 A new Committee on British Sup- 

p? £ port for Geological Sciences will bring 

W? together the Geological Society of 

dkM London, the mainly academic profes- 

l to sional society, and the Institution of 
4 1 Geologists, which has stronger indust- 
un , rial membership. It will be chaired by 
Mr Dan Ion, president of the Institu- 


tion of Geologists. The Royal Society 
is also taking a close interest in the 
group's progress. 

At a meeting in London last week, 
geologists from universities, com- 
panies and the research councils 
agreed to produce n paper charting the 
. decline in stRte support for research, 
especially through the Natural En- 
vironment Research Council. 

They are worried that a fall in 
support for research, and especially for 
the British Geological Survey, will 
reduce the competitiveness of indus- 
tries using geology for surveying and 
prospecting. Researchers cite the 
problems the NERC is having finding 


the subscription for a new phase of the 
unique international ocean drilling 


protect as a case in point. 

The group will also argue that there 
are many new opportunities In geology 


stemming from use of novel instru- 
ments such as satellites, but cash 


meeting at the Royal Society in Lon- 
don last week heard calls for strategic 
research into land use in Britain, 

At the meeting, held to mark pub- 
lication of a report on agriculture and 
the environment produced by the 
NERC's Institute of Terrestrial Ecolo- 


shortages will prevent their cxploila- ay, the institute's director Mr John 
tion. They hope to secure a meeting Jeffers said there was a need for more 


tion. l hey hope to secure a meeting 
with Mr Peter Brooke, undersecretary 
at the Department of Education and 
Science, to press for more money. 

The Government is also coming 
under pressure to protect long-term 
work in another area funded partly 
through the NERC - research in 
agriculture and the environment. A 


research on pollution of the land. 

The NERC is' discussing ways of 
coordinating work on land use and 
conservation with the Agriculture and 
Food and Economic and Social Re- 
search Councils, following recom- 
mendations from a House of Lords 
Select Committee last year. 


Pressure grows for 
action over Militant 


Chance for second chance 


Unions oppose art college merger 


by Karen Gold 

London art and craft college lecturers' 
union members are to meet repre- 
sentatives of the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority to argue that the pro- 
posed merger of their colleges should 
be postponed. 

Members of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education this week decided not to go 
into dispute with ILEA over the 
creation of a collegiate institute linking 
together ud to eight coileaes; Camber- 


arouna io sending in? newts in ctioif with five <« 

the internal mall. Consume takeaway S 

Die and chips (potato type) and get SvS K he is unlefy to fae 

back to programming problem. _L! L. ■_ 

Make what was intended to be a 


-flying visit. to the local amateur-radio 
club, to hand out coiintywide call-out 
fists for the borough RAYNET 
group fan emergency radio’ com- 
munications- : organization). - Stay 

I . rather longer than expected, dud to 
small detour tog public house; arrive- 
1 home . to find . I' ’ 


promoted internally. His recent in- 
verview at. a northern. university 
seemed to go, well , but he has not yet 
heard the result - more than two 
weeks after the event. We spend 
some time discussing the probability 
of sucefcss at thU .university; .--he 
reminds foe tha^ he Would like me to 


together up to eight colleges; Camber- 
well, Chelsea, Central and St Martin's 
schools of art, and the London colleges 
of furniture, fashion, priming and 
distributive trades. 

FCS may be 
ostracized 

The Conservative Party’s official 
student organization may be ostra- 
cized from the rest of the student 
movement unless party leaders crack 
down oh what critics regard as Its 
excesses. 

Critics, of the right-wing-led Fed- 
eratlop of Conservative Students now 
Include Mr Edward Heath, the FOr- 


The proposal for the institute, 
drawn up by a steering group of ILEA 
members and college representatives, 
says it should be established in January 
1986. It would have uver HMKXI stu- 
dents and over 1,00(1 teachers. 

But at a meeting of 1 50 Muff from the 
colleges at County Hull, u motion 
calling for at least three months post- 
ponement for more consultation was 
passed. There ure also particular pro- 
tests from the London College nf 
Furniture proposed for inclusion In the 
institute by the steering group, whose 
staff want to stay outside. 

Mr Kevin Fitzgerald, secretary of 
Natfhc’s inner Lundon region, suit! 
there had been inadequate consulta- 
tion by the steering group particularly 


of professional staff in ihecdfcpi 
extra three months' consukabi 
mean amendments to the pna 
lie said. 

Mr Ncii Fletcher, chrmmit 
steering group and of JLEttfe 
mid higher education ubomfe 
which is due to decide on thefts 
on February 13. said fatal 
agreed to meet Natfhe, prolafyi 
week. 

Hie steering group had hi 
institute should he set up am 
possible, lie said; it recogmdii 
not have the expertise to dedki 
academic structure, bul.tboqpt 
should lie done once adiredsi.f 
criiing body mid academic borii 
been established. 


uS^t^ Include Mr Edward Heath, the fir- 

from ihJfrh^iJwn- ' another post.Considenbepros aSd ■ .“^Wmeihtalater.wholslikdy to be 


anijounce their arrival and to finalize 
plans for. tomorrow!. Agred fo phone 
! them at 7 JQatn. • 

TOEsibAy 

Graduation ceremony 10.00am 1 ' to 
awqrd dgrees to postgraduate stir- 
debts tri the sdeijce and -technology ■- 
• foc^ties, * Collect bright red phD- 


• wn roe pinery com Uecembcrwlnd. • • -.KMiSi 
Arrive Into in ha1i,;.PrayWfc 1 

cbqimentary tm the cerctppny j OI * * . 

Sh^ tells me that there are no, other! . 
graduates from herdeparimeh fhep- 


. rYH-.v 1 anoiner university; 

I respect my colleague but like the 
current position also. Any derision 
about going elsewhere is going to be 
& touah one to make. . . ... 

Today; is tne- last working day 
before Chnstmas. They have taken 
- (fte National Union'or s‘tu- 

m&^^SSSSZ. T pr t 1 c ,^ blm “ conrmn “- 

^actte^nona'iSoUr.dfeVenJaS . ^Nqw NTJS president Mr Phil 
■ basis, Just us well ttjat l shall be .. WPOlas Is eXpecfed to press for FCS 

; Jway for the whole holiday; other- “ Ha. recognition as ah official 

A wou1 ^ ^ really frustrating ' ■ Mwil pi^qnizatlon, Unless the Cob- 
'Sdf 8 abe f° : !” to the . ' jWrvatlye ]rarty takes action. . 

rt *“ ***« Cnristmas patfy; A pleauinL 2 l °“ 8,r ^ aWe to 
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-sacKNi as the .organization’s vice 
prwldent at Its April conference. 

Other complaints have been lodged 

with party chalrman Mr John Sel- fll 

Wg Gummer, principally dealing "wImBHE' ’ ■■ ■P * 1 

prom,ncn ‘ Nominlslcrt Sir Kcllli Joxeph uiid iioni(mxlrfllliiaxi«dcnlifllKgj 


by David Jobbins 
Pressure is growing for decisive 
Labour Party action against Militant 
students who have stood in elections 
against official candidates and been 
accused of trying to disrupt the activi- 
ties of the party’s own student orga- 
nization. 

The chair of the party’s youth com- 
mittee, Mr Tom Sawyer, and other 
officers are seeking a meeting with 
leaders of the Militant-dominated 
Further Education Labour Students 
group, two of whom could face expul- 
sion from the party for standing against 
official candidates. 

An internal inquiry into the disrup- 
tion and premature abandonment of 
the 1984 National Organization of 
Labour Students conference in Hull 
has laid the blame firmly on Militant. 

Carried out by the appeals and 
mediation committee, chaired by Mr 
Ken Cure, the inquiry report, which 
has been endorsed by the party]s 
national executive, says: “There is 
clear evidence that there was consider- 
able disruption of the 1984 conference, 
.that this- disruption was organized by 
those delegates who identified them- 
selves as Militant supporters." 

The inquiry found no evidence to 
substantiate Militant allegations of 
ballot rigging, and absolved the then 
student organizer of NOLS, Mr John 
Dennis, of any blame. It was Mr 
Dennis who abandoned the conference 
on advice from secretary Mr Jim 
Mortimer. 

Mr Dennis has subsequently left the 
organization but has been replaced by 
Ms Sally Morgan, who is closely in- 
volved with plans for the 1985 confer- 
ence, to be held over the first weekend 
in March. 

The conference is to be tightly 
controlled by the party, with a greater 



One of the most comprehensive re- 
search projects into second chance 
learning is to be carried out in Oxford 
with financial support from the Furth- 
er Education Unit. 

A collaborative project between the 
Workers’ Educational Association's 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Oxford- 
shire district and Oxford University's 
department for external studies, it will 
examine the content and structure of 
such courses to sec how learning 
progress can be best calculated. 

Mr Linden West, project director 
said the research carried out before 


had been mostly anecdotal. “The 
whole nature of evaluation in adult 
education is in a pretty sorry state 
because you cannot borrow from for- 
mal education and apply it to adults 
and exams do not make sense in this 
structure,’' he said. 

The FEU has provided £25,000 to 
appoint a researcher, Pam Kearney a 
mature student who gained a degree in 
communication studies after Leaving 
school with minimal qualifications. 
She will carry out the research over 
three years with Dr Mnnsur Lolajcc, of 
Oxford University. 


Scots grant 
figures up 

Between 1981 and 1983, the number of 
Scottish Education Department grants 
to Scottish students rose by 4 per cent, 
with a 2 per cent increase in grants to 
men, and 6 per cent increase to 
women. 

These figures appear in the latest 
SED Statistical Bulletin , which also 
shows that in 1983, 53 per cent of the 
grants to a total of 75,900 students 
went to men. 

The bulletin shows the cuts in intake 
to education colleges, with the number ■ 
of awards falling oy 17 per cent over 
the two years, to 426u. However, 
grants for courses in further education 
colleges rose by 20 per cent over the 
same period to 8960, with awards for 
central institution courses rising by 18 
•per cent to 10,210. 

In 1983, 55 per cent of this SED 
awards were for university courses. 
There was practically no change in the 
total number of awards made to Scot- 
tish universities over the two years, but 
expenditure fell by 13 per cent. There 
were increases in the number of 
awards of 11 per cent at Dundee 
University, and 5 per cent nt Aber- 
deen, with largest decreases at Stirling, 
with 9 per cent, and St A ndrews, with 8 
per cent. 

The total cost' of SED grants in 1983 
was £106m. 


A NEW FILM FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 


Mr Sawyer: wants meeting 

presence of party staff than in previous 
years, to ensure no repetition of last 
year's events. 

As recommended by the Cure in- 
quiry, conference will lose the power 
to sit in judgment over the credentials 
of delegates. This task which will be 
taken on by the credentials committee 
chaired by Mr Sawyer. Observers will 
not be' allowed, and visitors, whose 
presence will be subject to veto by the 
student organizer, will not be allowed 
to intervene in debates. 

The party hopes that these steps will 
contain the internal struggle between 
Militant and the democratic left, but 
much will depend on the treatment 
meted out to the FELS leadership 
which was formed to recruit support 
for a line critical of NUS/NOLS poli- 
cies among disaffected further educa- 
tion students. 

Tliose who some of the NOLS 
leadership would like to see expelled 
for opposing official party candidates 
include FELS organizer Ms Louise 
James. 
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CNAA tries non-graduates 
on masters’ courses 
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by Karen Gold 

The Council for National Academic 
Awards is allowing as an experiment 
students without first degrees to regis- 
ter for the postgraduate courses it 
^validates. • ■■ . . 

-The courses are generally taught 
masters degrees, -although students 
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masters degrees, although students 
. can gp .op KOm'them to research at 
^ MPhil and doctorate, level, The num? 
bers are small -“in the tens rather than 
the hundreds” according to a CNAA 
spokesman. 

Pressure an institutions to accept 
students with non-tradtionai qualifica- 
tions is increasing with the growth in 
masters degrees in new subjects such 
as information technology and 
biotechnology, and industrial demand 
for high-level updating courses. 

In addition the CNAA has been 
forced to change its regulations de- 
manding two years for such courses to 
allow them to take place in one, 


because of the competition from uni- 
.cademic versity one-year courses. * 
aeriment The council is considering a formal 
' to reps- research project into the performances 

Junes It of non-graduate students at post-de- 

K level, but at present is asking 
tutions to monitor their ex- 
studehts perimental intakes; There is no record • 
tearch ot of failures so far, the spokesman sqid. . 
*he numr . .. Most of the, student^ joyoi^d^haW 
therthan some kind of qualification, frequently 
a CNAA a higher diploma, but this still means 
they are not eligible for research 
,o accept council grants which stipulate that 
qualifies- postgraduate students must have de- | 
trowth in grees. 

ects such The admission of students to first 
gy and degree courses while holding non- 
f demand traditional qualfications is one of the 
ses. main areas of inquiry For the Lmdop 

has been committee, the Government commit- 
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tee set up to report on standards in 
public sector degrees mainly validated 
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Institute faces £250,000 deficit 
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“It seems we either delay making all 
our payments indefinitely, or we may 
have to cut back on staff, which is 
something we all want to avoid;” 
“Our fee income from overseas 
students has gone down from £460,000 
to £250,000 in Just over a year." 

Dr Murray also said the institute's 
want From the University Grants 
Committee had not kept up Vfith the 
rise in medical salaries. He said the 
institute has frozen almost all of its 
vacancies." » v ' '• ' 1 
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Harrington plans new action 


by Karen Gold 

More legal action between Mr Patrick 
Harrington, National Front organizer 
and philosophy student, and the 
Polytechnic of North London will take 
place despite the two undertakings to 
give Mr Harrington unmolested 
education agreed at the High Court 
this week. 

Mr Harrington is considering suing 
the polytechnic over the loss of his 
education due to student pickets which 
prevented him getting to lectures, and 
plans to bring at least two more 
students to court for alleged contempt 
in proceedings already begun, his 
solicitor said this week. 

Sixteen students this week gave 
individual undertakings to a High 
Court judge that they would not 
assault, molest, interfere or attempt to 
interfere in any way with Mr Harring- 
ton's contractual right to attend and 
listen to lectures at PNL. nor with his 


right to access to parts »| Hu* 
polytechnic normally av.iil.ihle to mii- 
dents, in particular the libraries .uni 
canteen. . 

The students had alleged!} t.ikcii 

B art in pickets uttcniptine to stop Mi 
larxington going to Iris Ihiid ve.u 
lectures during November and IVvein- 
ber last year. 

Mr Justice French emphasized that 
(lie undertakings had the same power 
as a court oracr. “It is no light or 
unimportant matter this under i.ikinc 
tfint you have given.” he told the 
students. “1 trust, as I hope cvcivIhhIv 
else in this court hopes ami ittiMs tlul 
this polytechnic will now be able to gel 
back to its task of providing an educa- 
tion for young people such as 
yourselves. 

Mr Harrington, who had been called 
to court to ask if he accepted the 
undertakings, was hissed and called 
“scum'* by students as he left the 
building. 
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Senator Gary Hart, who failed to win the Democratic nomination for 'l 1 4Y* /m nU r 

the American presidential election, arrives at Edinburgh University to *3 1 Iatv tlu 
deliver n lecture on defence matters. He fs accompanied by Mr David 

Steel (centre), leader of the Liberal party and Dr John Burnett (riehtl J? 1 / 1 ?™ 0xford s,udfinls - including 
the prlnclpai. “ 26 from the university and five others 

front the polytechnic and the colleae of 

r-pi ^ TT _ _ “ ~ further education, have been charged 

The Romans Medical unit 

J?_ *1 i. a t visit to the city last month. 

Ian to iaKe seems j The students are charged with a 

Warwick 


Oxford Thatcher demo: Students 
31 face charges critical 


doomed 


Students at Warwfck University have bv Jon Turnev 
abandoned plans to stage the con- o". n A JJ rne ^ 
traversal play, The Romans in flrf. ^‘ence Cor respondent 
tain, because (lie authorities fear *‘ le rj Medl t cfl l Research Council will 
legal action. confirm the closure of its Mineral 

W^wr/gh, Howard II rental, wrote in Lccds 

the play, which was the subject of un ThPriri^iS,' r i. 

, ^'$^ d T‘! mt ' r,ck ta ^ t 

DwpUe’lhe failure of the mW* “fi? furtireresearch plans. ..... 
JSSLiT ' '■ .‘The, unit has b6en funded by the 




Thirty-one Oxford students, including sf ration, Oxford University students' 

26 from the university and five others union has succedcd in persuading the 
tram the polytechnic and the college of Police Complaints Board to conduct 
further education, have been charged an internal inquiry into police conduct 
with public order offences following a during and after the demonstration, 
demonstration against Mrs Thatcher's Mr James Dickison, president oi 
visit to the city last month. OUSU. said this week that the slu- 

The students are charged with a dents’ union was particularly con- 

variety of offences including obsirac- cen } eJ lbat police at Cowley Road 

tion of the highway, obstruction of a s,atlon * Oxford, hud fingerprinted all 
police officer m the course of his duty, tbosc “nested before they were 

causing a breach of the peace, and charged. He said that he understood 

intending to provoke a breach of the tWs lo bc D breach of police rules unci 

peace. Nearly ail of them nre expected <hat . OUSU was currently tuking legal 

to plead not guilty when they appear in advice on the matter, 

court on January 22. Mr Dickison added that the OUSU 

The .demonstration, which ore- had also asked the police to investigate 

vented fhc Prime Minister and Sir ? number of injuries allegedly caused 

Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for L 0 ,hc stud ? n,s b V officers during the 

Education, from entering the main demonstration, and to expluin why, 

porch of All Soul's College where they t n > demonstrators asked officers 

were attending n private seminar of ,0r , fht ' l**Mce coriiplaiuts 

political scientists on December 7, was B ivi:n “ tenilcl 

one of the most violent the city has 'Y ,ltcn ‘J 1 I’unjabl. Six students hud 

fnr man., ° Q SO miU P. inHiu Hunl ... 


The students are charged with a 
variety of offences including obstruc- 
tion of the highway, obstruction of a 
police officer in the course of his duty, 
causing a breach of the peace, and 
intending to provoke a breach of the 
peace. Nearly all of them nre expected 
to plead not guilty when they appear in 
court on January 22. 

The demonstration, which pre- 
vented the Prime Minister and Sir 


1 seminar or 

i- P° Il,,ca ! scientists pn December 7, was 
one of the most violent the city has 
seen for maiiy years. ' . 


lake Ihe ttakfA un ivera Hv S ™na tWU.WJO a year, n ma | nt a IIIS 
said (he redstrar a . P ra B ram ™ of research into urinary 

IttS SS fh P n?iv h ,p L Sh ?‘ s,Q ? es and bone disc “se developed 
Are NoKlln^ ro ™" director ProfMlor B 

¥ r< ^ cut te n,, ■ t Professor Nordin- retired in 1981 

JriiwS hM SIS P *2l« W 5L ch unit , ha!i been undcr review 

i* 1 *- ^dee: then, including visits from .an 

<be ■ teternatiopal panel reviewing stud' 8 " 

aA S a ?P°tete MRC visiting group 
^pi-sald . the luSlt'co, 
“it fniiej subject to examination 
Bd^ wrocone futuresnenuffc plans, but the phygi 


Although the Ubour-controiied Ox- 
ford City Council has so far declined to 
PJ”?f s an independent inquiry into 
police behaviour during the demon- 


■■ ‘."VZ. ,■ mm 

also mode individual protests to the 
Police Complaints Board, he suid. 

, A police spokesman said this week 
that lie could not comment mi any or 
the allegations until after police in- 
pulries had been completed. 


Poly ‘out to cripple union’ 

StllrienU foarforc - -at D..1 .l . 


»micc men., including visits . from .an > . 

?r!!^r 0pal P 8 ? c l r ^ E ^8 studies ^udenls leaders at Portsmouth 
otcotpitim metpbollsm fot the MRC. . Polytechnic have accused the admlnls- 

1 Sa? nr S^ crl PP lB the unidn b y 

^Both groups said . the i unit; could . ^ tbold lng i!6,SOO to cover the dirert 
continue: mih.M , n — ~i— a._ and indirect 1 Costs of a three-weelr 

ncminnliftn Inai ^ 


' • •_ ° . vnc i uim, souia... , -vo vajvcj inc 

-*■ «3rUinue; subiect to examination of-: and ^direct' ctosfr of a three- 
«» ™ture scientific plans, but the physiol- 0C 9*P B, 'P n term., . 
ft ; Pfiy bOerd has nbw reported there |s a jjfrey, expect.' Substantial su 
le ' wr- 'donife. The currbnt cash ™ ° l t h « student unions at a 


bit Yu. Z"Z ^»n«u : reponea mere is a '*'7 , v "h b « nuusianuai support 

MUht intlo placet dfccide ^ ter closure The current cuh student unions at a mass, 

to become Mrs \VhHehou«e8. ,> .•hotjaae Within th? MRC, with units P^jp^H^onstration called by the? 
~ ~ ' ■ — - 1 - lew than their normal allocs- £ fld ?u 1 Ul ^ on °1 Students at Ports- 

OU enpiripprc eQuinm^i ' will ■ Artri?.. ^ Ppllu | ' Mr BH^n i Ppin’p ,1 Xl ..iu 


Stafe-for ' i nepoiyrccnnicist 


— »»vw ui in- 

dustry. 

j An agreement' was signed this week 


j . nrew aigucu uiis weeK LlurflrV wer graute or 

mm. i>« iSfc ,JMk 


^..PHU or Tate ci 
will nave to go out of t 

Pdpe said, i . •.. . 


mm 

Laboratory si 

• materi ^i from . j. _ v J ^ 


8 into sjlence. v 
of union em- 
■, areas 'such as 
a ;be efif back, 
i run, campaigns 
pping - all this 
le window," Mr 


nicnt's Intentions to abolish thu mini- 
mum award and increase sharply the 

^^rSiS.“ m,ta,i0,,, fnw 

Un S er a P r °Tt»c«l estuh] Uhcd 
after an earner wove uf uccupniiunV 

HwS Clear 

:«i£lSLS!!.!!S*a^ «i«=inmui s . . 
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P^rtpfthfl.f 
the NUSovi 


staff ptliiie tfiree options 

and research 1 and:technrii^,'^Li:.'^ '■ 


critical 

ofYTS 

by Patricia Smitinelii 

A cull for <i radical iniproveaMA 
Youth Training Scheme before n 
extended m two years Qnd btcottn 
form ol clicaii labour has cant in 
the National < iniou of Students lodq 

I he NlfS's siihmissiun (oibtllt 
power Services Cnmmhsiba a it 
spouse lo the Youth Training Raiei 
of 1984, of which it is very (rid 
comes ut u lime when it u *ti| 
expected ilmt the C/merontealgfaii 
announce an extension uflheidw 
in March. 

'Hie NUS w lileli soys it reprexr 
•ID.DtX) Y 1.S trainees in further ids 
tion colleges says that in principal 
not opposed lo two-year pflMp 
Hut It [Miinit out Ihat YrSwat* 
failed in uiiiieri.ili/e as a fiwdwttf* 
ly different form of provision foa* . 
discredited Youth Op|>nrlunilfoht 
r.-uume. ' 

Mr I’iifl Wookn, NUS pgfcji 
snW: "In pnieiice there is lime p ; 
svnrnmt extending the schew**- 
currently stumls. Duiitccs ■oJJJ; 
out on fioib shies, getting nciwj'j! 
quality of (raining, nor the 
remuneration which wns 
a arced by the Youth Tw OW 
Moreover any attempt to i^k * 
scheme compulsory would be |KP* , 
I’M til body blow to the original ««? 
of the sell c me.” j 

'I'he Nils says wlmt is tjroWJj* : 
nuiieid iinprovcmcnl of in* 
onc-yonr nclirmr. It lmllcVB*jS 
only IcjriliniMe way of bicreMiH* 1 ; 
size and eompreliensIvcivcM W 
lo spend more money un Iwjfjj , 
the quality, thereby milking n 
uttrncUvc to young people. . . i- 

"What must not hupi’cn : 
yenr of Y'lS uh it lx now nlui nn*K ; 
the Young Workers Scheme ■ 
iureoinu eousiduied an uetcpuw^ ■ 
wiitutc for two years of lugri .qw"-; 
(raining. This would be Wpru 
tiindo up predominantly, w ^ 
labour i\i the end of whira IHt, 
people would still have 
a Jim," (he NUS says. v ; ' 

The', union n( tucks the 
heino hluml comnlnccnl 3®* .u. 


Iworitcommis- 

N and boost earn- 
'd' other overseas , 




»nui me r is nau nL-tn . 

Inunchcd. It says it lightlyj 1 ® 
aside prohiems such us over > 
injuries suffered by trainees. ^ 

■ The NUS nddx (but aitw' 
training is of crucial Impod*** 
scheme, the luck of 
taken in the first year has ine» 
trainees were taught by smfjj 
themselves confused aWM ; 
scheme's objectives. -!' '. 







9 to -peftution 
andchpjplcal 


, schemes showed that "'^ arl 
rammes reached the required J* 
during the first year ( 
revealed that almost one tlilm 
■ come up to scratch. . 

•TlieMSC announced tWsjS 
its undcrtnklnjg that all reghKfj 

has \pc6ti subMant^Hy, *9 
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HMI welcome for 
public scrutiny 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Public exposure, even (hough danger- 
ous. is the best defence and safeguard 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectorate's inde- 
pendence. according to its senior chief 
inspector. 

Mr Eric Bolton spoke at a confer- 
ence on the search for quality in educa- 
tion, held by the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education in London lest week. 

He sought to answer some of the 
recent criticisms and doubts expressed 
about the inspectorate's independence 
and Its role in relation lo policy. 

"Of course this independence bus to 
be renegotiated as times change," he 
said. 

' “But I believe it is alive and well, 
although advice is being given in the 
full glare of the public eye, and in a 
form which mny align us with different 
interests whether we wish It or not." 

This independent advice had to be 
delivered in n climate of contraction 
and constraints that mndc for a degree 
of polarization of views in society. 

“Circumstances such as these always 
make life difficult and somcwhnt chn'n- 
ccy for troublesome priests and un- 
muzzled messengers." Mr Bolton said. 
“But professional advisers who chose 
to keep their heads down when times 
get hard are not likely to last long, or to 
nave the advice they give taken 
seriously." 

Spelling out the risks of public 
exposure, Mr Bolton said that public 
scrutiny and weight given to the HMI 
published reports appeared to suggest 
that the inspectorate was, or should 
always be right. 

“Such an expectation could adverse- 
ly affect the credibility of HMI, parti- 
cularly if we get things wrong on a 
number of occasions. Over-exposure 
may itself lead to important messages 
often repeated losing their force. 

At the same time Mr Bolton made it 
clear that (he independence to which 
he referred to wns that of professional 
judgment not constitutional independ- 
ence. HMIs were clearly the' servants 
of the Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion. 

“Yet there are many within and 


outside education who believe that 
HMI is absolutely independent of 
Government, and that it cun publicly 
say what it likes and when it likes." he 
said. 

A related misunderstanding wns 
that HMI should always say something 
different from the Government, ana 
be the advocate for one group or 
another, that is sneak up against the 
central powers of the state. 

“This is false in the sense (hat HMI 
should not be seen to be aligned with 
any particular interest group. We give 
the professional advice we believe to 
be justified and required, but wc do 
not work to a blueprint." Mr Bolton 
said. 

For example the fact that the secret- 
ary had now published a list of criteria 
for the approval of teacher training 
courses dia not mean that HMI had a 
blueprint for the Inspection of courses. 
The first task was always the same, to 
decide about a course on the basis of 
standards of lenrning being achieved. 

But Mr Ian Kane, heud of arts and 
humanities education at Manchester 
Polytechnic, speaking nboul being on 
the receiving end ot the search for 
quality in education and inspectorial 
visits said: “It feels like sitting on a 
great big iceberg waiting to be rescued 
by the Titanic. 

Mr Kane deplored the way in which 
what had been originally intended as a 
survey had been transformed with 
little 'warning into a full and public 
inspection of all teacher training in- 
stitutions. accompanied by a decision 
to publish all reports, at least of the 
public sector. 

Speaking about the work of the 
Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. Mr Bill Taylor, its 
chairman, said three issues had so far 
been highlighted: locnl committees, 
recent and relevant school experience 
and suhjcct studies. 

He made it quite clear that local 
committees "Were nor subcommittees 
of CATE, and they would not corres- 
pond directly with them but with the 
institutions concerned. However 
CATE expected arrangements for 
such committees to be in hand before 
the process of course approval started, 


Special grants announced 


The University Grants Committee 
has announced the award of four 
special capital grants to universities 
In Britain. 

Bradford University has been 
granted £300,000, which will be used 
to rehouse its computer department 
into a specially-converted building on 
the main campus, 

Sheffield University has been given 
£500,000, which It tvUI use to refur- 
bish and rehouse several offices, and 


to find a permanent home for Its 
genetics department. 

York University has received 
£430,000, which will help pay for 
building an extension to the universi- 
ty’s central library. Heriot-Watl 
University^ grant of £270,000 will 
help pay for alterations to accom- 
modation in the offehore engineering 
department, and the building of a 
wind tunnel In the building depart- 
ment. 


Liberal anti- VAT campaign 


Liberal students have launched a cam- 
paign to swing opinion in universities 
ana colleges against any move to 
impose value added tax on books and 
.newspapers. ■ ...... . 

The Union of Liberal Students has 
been mobilized to spearhead a cam- 
paign of leaflers,, petitions and letrer- 
writing'to MPS throughout the country 
to help provoke a preemptive rebellion 
by Conservative backbenchers. 

Its chairman, Mr Martin Honvood, 
said: “This plan, if implemented, will 
be a further attack on students' stan- 
dards of living. 

“Academic textbooks are already 
expensive and students currently 
spend a considerable percentage or 
their grants on them. They 1 will be hard 
hit by this extra amount, coming as it 




does after the real cut in the student 
grant next year." 

A test run in a number of London 
colleges has produced a response 
which surprised even the campaign’s 
organizers. Hundreds more signatures 





Jullna Chan, a 
former South Chi- 
na Morning Post 
journalist, is (he 
first postgraduate 
from Hong Kong 
to be given (he 
opportunity to 
study at Sussex 
University under 
an extension of 
the Sir Adam 
Thomson Scho- 
larship scheme 
sponsored by 
British Caledo- 
nian Airways. 

Jullna is taking 
a MA In inter na- 
tional relations 
which she hopes 
will enable Her to 
report on the 
changes following 
the end of British 
administration in 
Hong Kong. 


Concern over Graduate scheme launched 

_ ii 7/ x«ly Graduates who cannot find a job and the Manpower Services Commi 

gfjlsllll xTiliriY small companies which do not normal- which will pay the graduates ar 

ly recruit graduates arc to be brought wancc during training (£38 for a 
froininn together in a new training scheme in person. £62.70 for a married pi 

LI Ctftllilllk Liverpool. plus travelling nnd lunch expen 

O l ■ ■ i firnrlunli'c i>f nnv (Ucrlnlinn 


leget, Froebel . Institute, rSoiithlanch- 
College and Queen Mary College; '• 

Mr Ho r wood said: “We have 
obviously struck a sympathetic chord 
among students, both political and 
non-political." 

The Liberal treasurer of the Nation- 
al Union of Students. Mr John Mur- 
ray, said that science and engineering 
students - which ministers claimed to 
be encouraging - would be the worst 
hit because their textbooks had to be 
the most up lo date. 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
There could well be future problems in 
social work training ns a growing 
demand for qualified staff conflicts 
with tighter government control of 
public expenditure. 

This warning comes from the Cen- 
tral Council for Education and Train- 
ing in Social Work in its submission to 
(he Scodish Tertiary Education Advis- 
ory Council, which is conducting a 
review of Scottish higher education. 

CCETSW argues that cuts in other 
services and the growth of unemploy- 
ment have placed extra demands on 
the social services. But meanwhile 
local authorities have axed their spon- 
[ sorship of social work trainees, the 
Scottish Education Department has 
introduced n quoin on post graduate 
awards without consultation, and in- 
ternal pressures within colleges can 
mean social work courses having to 
struggle to maintain adequate staffing. 

The council says the present system 
whereby it can carry out its promotion- 
al and planning duties only through 
“influence ana persuasion" is not 
“wholly satisfactory". It adds, howev- 
er, that it has the power to withdraw 
recognition from courses, and this “has 
sometimes been crucial to the satisfac- 
tory resolution of staffing problems". 

There is a need to coordinate social 
work education and training in the 
different sectors of higher education, 
and to plan in a more systematic way to 
meet community needs. It adds that 
collaboration between institutions in 
the different sectors is a rare occur- 
ence. 

The further training of already qual- 
ified social work staff is likely to 
become more important, it predicts, 
implying greater collaboration be- 
tween employers and universities and 
colleges. 

The submission adds that higher 
education should keep open opportu- 
nities for those without' formal qual- 
ifications, or who wish to retrain,. 

‘'Overall the non-university institu- 
tions have spread themselves over the 
whole,! range ,pf:soc(al \york ironing, 
whereas the universities have mainly 
confined their contribution to the 
running of postgraduate courses. 

“The impression is that at present 


most universities wish to work only 
with students of high academic stand- 
ing, and that the other institutions arc 


more responsive to a wide range of 
'academic ability and recognize the 
need to encourage persons whose 
formal education may have been li- 
mited in some way," it says. 


Warning on standards of graphic design 


by Peter Aspden 

Standards of graphic design education 
in Britain are suffering because 
. courses aspire too cfoseiv to standards 
set by, the profession, claimed Mr Alan 
•- Livingston , the head of graphic design 
'• at. Lancashire Polytechnic. 

He told a conference on graphic and 


communication design education in 
London last week, that students and 
staff were oVer-conccrned with profes- 
sional expectations, pnd did pot devote 
enough, thought to research activity. 


•in their pursuit of professional 
standards and in their wish to he 
identified with, or approved by, cer- 
tain designers or design organizations, 
many graphic design degree courses 
are not only conservative but also 
strongly vocational," he said. 

“while recognizing how important it 
is to get students to think like desig- 
ners and accepting how the last few 
years of high unemployment have led 
to an understandable, if regrettable, 
over-concern for professional expecta- 
tions. course teams must accept the 


Graduates who cannot find a job and 
small companies which do not nonnnl- 
ly recruit graduates arc to be brought 
together in a new training scheme in 
Liverpool. 

The scheme is being devised by 
Merseyside Innovation Centre and will 
give 20 graduates the chance to spend 
six months working on a project within 
a company in the nren. 

The nini of the initiative, which is 
supported by Liverpool University and 
Liverpool Polytechnic, is to encourage 
students to think about a career in a 
small company, and small firms to 
consider tuking on graduates. 

The scheme is being sponsored by 


the Manpower Services Commission, 
which wni pay the graduates an allo- 
wance during training (£38 for a single 
person. £62.70 for a married person) 
plus travelling nnd lunch expenses. 

Graduates of nny discipline undcr 
the age of 25 who live in Merseyside, 
nnd local companies with fewer til an 
2(3(1 employees will apply for the 
scheme. 

Each graduate will be uunchcd to a 
small company for 23 weeks, during 
which he or she will work on a project 
designed to suit the needs of the 
company and the interests and qual- 
ifications of the graduate. At the end 
of the attachment there will be no 
obligation on cither side to continue. 



Courses 

Garnett College 
Education and Training for 

Teachers and Administrators 

in Further Education 

. Applications hre. invited for the following courses: - 
Master of Arts Cowtdi for Netionai A cademtc A wardr 

A Master'! Degree In Further Education extending over two yean' part-time study and 
involving Ibe Inter-disciplinary study of the further education system and Its curriculum. 
Candidates should be employed In (he teaching or administration of post-compulsory 
education and should normally have a B.Ed. (Hons) or other equivalent qualification. 

M, Phil and PhD Coundi for National Academic Awards 

The College invites enquiries and applications relating to Research Degrees in (ho field of 
Further Education. Successful candidates normally possess a good dDarce, or equivalent, 
and wish lo undertake rcsoarch in a Hold related to Further or Adult Education. 

Bach* I or Of Education Council far National Academic Awardi 

Three years' part-time study. Prepares candidates few further study and research in further 
education. Candidates should be serving teachers with an Initial teaching qualification and a 
minimum of two years* teaching experience. 

Diploma In Further Education Council far Netforiat Academic Awards 
(Leading lo the award oj the Diploma In Professional Studies) 

Two years’ part-time study (or one year full-time) and Involving the study or the theory' of 
further education lo first degree level. Candidates should be employed in the teaching or 
administration of post-compulsory education and should hold a Certificate in Education. 

. Diploma In "Teach I no Strategies ComicU for National Acediniic Awards 
(Leading lo the award of the Diploma in professional Studies) 

. , A two-year dari-tirtsa course, Go'iipa merpberf.wHf explore, recent advances in their subject 
spedaJuni; courfee desfgd and devekipmcnl. and trends In the. organ balion and manage- 
ment or further education- Candidgles should be employed in teaching in further education 
and should have at least throe yean* leaching experience. 

Diploma In Educational Management 


Two years' part-time study.- Aims to provide a sound academic grounding in educational 
management and an opportunity to improve management skills. Candidates should have 
substantial teaching omvor administrative experience In further education or associated 


responsibility for determining their 
own direction and future. 

“Graphic design educators, must 
now accept the challenge and try to 
produce graphic designers who wlan to 
influence the quality of everyday life 
more than (hey wish lo win design 
prizes awarded by other designers. 

■'This will not be easy, and can only 
be achieved when graphic design and 
graphic designers nre recognized and 
more highly valued by the community. 
This is not the case nl the moment." he 
said,- < ' ■ 1 • 


Diploma In Educational Technology 

(ror Further Education) 

Two years', part-time study. Develops professional competencies In the monagemoat and 
organisation of learning resources. Candidates should have initial professional qualifies- 
lionrand be experienced teachers, librarians Or administrators in further education or 
associated fields. .. 

Certificate |n Education CouricUfor National Academic Awards 

Sandwich or part-time courses extending over one, two or three years. Provide a basic 
.course in the theory and practice of further education for those engaged in leaching or 
training lit poyt-contpulsofy education. 

Short Couraai 

A range of short courses Is run throughout the year by t he Game 1 1 Centre for Short Courses 
and Curriculum Development. Copies of the .current literature are available on request. 
The College welcomes applications from ail suitably qualified persons Including those from 
minority or disadvantaged groups. • ■ 

■■■■■I CamtrJsiti thnhld apply as toofi oj patllt>ft,iptet fyinglfft cottar (s) frr *-hkA iJuy en 

, Inurtttri, . ui it] r Prfipipai (lltf TUBS}, Oamrtt Celfige, DmtnsUn Heal*. 
| 1, Roelmmp»n Lent, London SVIH3 4HR. (Tkhphont: 0/-7W 
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• contempt by Immediate industrial 
acthm. There Is even- Indication that 
- rimUar arguments will sdso.be used for 


.1 ■/ : * ■’ ^ 


universities. If so. the Govem- 
ment UVing Incredibly shortsighted 
‘lb uGC he pointed out the 
damaging^ depreciation hi- starting 
Id subjects like electronic 
i . engineering add computing there, to 
' Already a- shortage of well qualified 
: Applicants and Inb is spreading tQ 
Other subjects. Sir Keith hlmselfhas 
derided that priority must be giVen to 
- science and td developing much hi gh , 
er levels of quality and skills. Well 
qualified - and offen the best dual- 
i r potential: University teachers 
are being headhunted by the public 
and private sectors in this country aS 
well as being templed abroad. 

' . Underlying structural problems, 

: Hke the pressure ou the sentorflunlbr ' 

: .nitfUt make the profession less altrac- 
JJve lo the best new applicants or high 
flyers who had thought to establish 
; ;an acadcmiccoreer. toe unlyenriiiest 
v respond ; to; the ItterewW' 

s ;-:.wmand- for graduates when the 
•WflW hnproves *pl be severely 
; ^ the. use of short-term 

^rwfe* 1 aOd highlighting its daggers, 

• . To ttijake;, progress, the 1 . Govern- : 
meat’s cash limit* philosophy must: 
/.WsunessIbQy challenged. ^eAGT 
. ; .* JhrpadfcT campaign with 

' other unions rup Bine beyond m pay 
i ;TP«,n<l to raise wbQc.. consciousness. 
■M about the damage done by the Gov- 
• \ :^ntebt\sltadconp^ 

... Wt; must 'build a : coordinated 1 cam^ ' 
. ':Wb ofthoebtii i e British education* 

' Agnlnit Salary erosion In 

^qdhcati^iv' •' _ 


Youngsters attracted by physics’ universal appeal 

° -n.... rpcnnnses from over 2.CHU1 «ll\sks 'J *> IiihI 1'l.nr .Ml, I ,, 


That ‘here 
we go again’ 
feeling . . . 

The 1 985 pay round has the hallmark 
of a 1984 carbon copy: (he Govern- 
ment has Imposed a 3 per cent pay 
limit; the universities are activating 
their early warning poverty signals; 
900,000 focal government manual 
workers have rejected an ofTer of \¥i 
per cent; the Scottish teachers (and 
probably by the end of the moirili the 
teachers in England and Wales) are 
embarked already on disruptive fic- 
tion. 

The A DT Is determined to break out 
of this depressing cycle. University 
teachers have fallen wav behind 
other comparable group. In the last 
pay round we did not keep up with 
the rale of Inflation. The Inevitable 
anger, frustration and demoraliza- 
tion as well as (he damage being done 
to both teaching and research Is 
recognized throughout the profes- 
sion. The Government’s determina- 
tion to make universities and other 
parts of (he public sector pay the 
price for rising unemployment by 
rigidly applied cash limits has (aken 
Its toll. There must be a new Inltla- 
live. A central plank of (he AUT’s 
strategy to reverse the erosfon in 
academics* pay is the setting up of an 
independent one-off. committee of 
Inquiry. Such a committee can only 
produce results If the Government 
can be persuaded to honour In full its 
recommendations. That may seem 
like a fall order. 

The Government has told Scot- 
tish teachers that if will not accept 
that pay levels should be fixed by 
comparability or Indexing to Inna- 
tied rates. The Scottish ‘Attlee has 
argned lhat there Is no shortage of 
teachers, nor of young people wishing 
to enter the profession, and that pay 
levels should be determined by mar- 
ket trends and (he employers' ability I 
to pay. Teachers have shown (heir 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Schonlchildrcn who choose undergraduate physics 
courses are attracted to the subject by fundamental 
studies, not by industrial applications. 

This result, from a large-scale survey of British 
physics students, adds force to the argument pul by 
particle physicists that (heir work helps attract young 
people to pursue science. However, within fun- 
damental science, particle physics appears a less 
powerful stimulus to further study than relativity, 
cosmology and space research. 


Thev cover responses from over 2JH* 1*>^ ** u \"' ^' l \ c ■"" l ‘l«antnm 

undergraduates who filled in a questionnaire the filter ttaouh. -ri pliw*-. **** 

week after they went to university Inst autumn. Am «hw| I ‘‘inn tent the particle physic*,. 

Professor Peter Knlmus of Queen Mnrv ( irilepe ffiiiliiii. tin u Mil |i . t livl at ijie lottejfjj* 

London, who organized the survey with lie p Iron} jj the MiuU .if quarks, bI^?' 

the institute of Posies, explained they liupeil t» I mil neii lines « ill 1 . "H-vi In the lack of in|E * 

what influenced trainee physicists before they went npplie.l .ue.is .tpp* u to haw on choice of *2? 

to college. The results, to be published in the Only electnmiCN c.nnes near the fondS 
Institute's Bulletin this spring, show strong interest in »»» *'n Inst elmiees unit umi.. „ — ^ 

fundamental science, with 450 students singling out 


:oplc to pursue science. However, within fun- fundamental science, with 450 students singling » it 

oriental science, particle physics appears a less relativity and gravitation as the must linportiint 

nverful stimulus to further study than relativity, influence on their choice of subject, 
s mo logy and space research. Around 80 per cent of all first year university 

Preliminary results from the survey have been senr undergraduates in physies answered the questions, 
the Kcndrew committee, currently inquiring into and other strong influences reported were astro- 


the future 
Centre for 


drew committee, currently inquiring into and other strong inniienccs rcponcu were ««...■ 

of British membership of the European nomy. cosmology and space research, mentioned by /mes »N.* ret eiy t,l high wmes 

Nuclear Research (CERN) in Geneva. nearly 400, elementary pnrticle physics, with urnuiul then patents, Iriim nr newsp. 


Graduate job hopes raised 


Graduate employment prospects were 
tills week officially described as better 
than at any time in the past four years, 
but student leaders were still anxious 
to point out that there was no room for 
complacency. 

Demand for graduates is significant- 
ly higher than in 1984, which in turn 
was a marked improvement over 1983, 
according to the Association of Gradu- 
ate Careers Advisory Services, the 
Central Services Unit for Careers and 
Appointment Services, and the Stand- 
ing Conference of Employers of 
Graduates. 

They at tribute the brighter picture 
to the small increase in tnc number of 
graduates, a smaller number of 1984 
graduates likely to be still seeking 
employment, and demand for gradu- 
ates immediately available for work 70 
percent up on the same time last year. 

But Mr Phil Woolns, president of 
the National Union of Students said 


that only half 1984's graduates would 
have found a job by the end of Inst 
year. 

Chiding those who regarded the 
figures as signs of recovery and cause 
for jubilation. Mr Woolas said: “Stu- 
dents still have cause for concern and 
there is no room for complacency 
when it comes to job hunting.” 
Although the number of 1984 gradu- 
ates still unemployed was down on the 
1983 figure of 10,000, this could still 
mean an unemployment rate of 11, 12 
or 13 per cent, Mr Woolas said, 
“This is bad news for students and 


But the NUS points out Unit the 
remaining 40 percent plus- apart from 
overseas students returning ironic - 
would be going on to further study or 
training. 

“No one has yet usked why so many 
are putting off (lie search for work', 
opting instead for more time spent 
living on an inadequate grant," Mr 
Woolas said. “I believe Unit ninny are 
frightened away by graduate unem- 
ployment." 


mean an unemployment rate of II, 12 But according to the three organiza- 
or 13 per cent, Mr Woolas said, lions, employers will be looking for 

“This is bad news for students and more graduates in 1985 - with demand 

no cause for sitting back and expecting up to 20 per cent up in some sectors. 

S our degree to guarantee you a job, Tnere is continuing concern among 

b said. employers at the shortage of clectro- 

Out of more than 115,500 university nics graduates, while demand for 

and polytechnic graduates anticipated graduates in computer-related uclivi- 

in 1985, the number immediately avail- ties continues to he large and growing, 

able for employment in Britain is both for computer scientists and for 

expected to remain at about the same graduates from a wider ranee of disci- 

level as 1984 - 66.000. plines. 
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ILEA poll shows 
rates dissent 

Sixty three percent of inner La* 
crx omuisc ( iovetnmcnt rateexi 

plans for the capital, iiml75pBa 
(including 5-1 per cent ufCoosaia 
supporters) disagree withpbBUn 
l.muliiii education spending, 
inn to a MORI poll cummls&och 
the Inner London Education Aik 
ily. Seventy one per cent wtik 
prepared to .see rates rise 18pi*ah 
sustain education standards, ifeij 
per cent opposed the powengjwt 
the Government in the curatCo 
ter London Cntmcil Hill to abdaht 
ILEA in five years’ time. Tbctefc 
second such poll commissioned 

UCCA place 

Mr l'hlllp Oakley has beeiiBppW 
the new general secretary and M 
executive of UCCA from Aiptl 
1985. He will succeed Mr M 
Kay, who has held the pat At 

UCCA wns Founded In July iMIid 

will lie retiring this year, 

Mr Oakley was formerly b a 
mid clerk to the governors Bl Chi 
(' cilivgc in Oxfordshire. Since k 
1983, lie fins been UCCA'i Hm 
officer null itiinpnny sccrtlary 

Steel award 

The Steel Industry ManugciMflbte ' 
elution linv established an MnflU* 
award for stuilc'iit* of industmi* 
Inlloits ul Durham 1 Jnivertlty. *; 
uwiirtl Is for sliulcnls whose |WgjJ 
essay work shows the grcntcsipflWn 
achievement mid is lit hnoOT o® 
former uenenri secretary, Mr Rw* 
Muir. 


A container Tull oF 
books Is sent on Its 
way to Tanzania 
by Lady Kate 
GlfFord, Secretary 
of Books fur 
Development, 
which supplies 
developing 
countries. 

Hanking Lady 
Gifford arc (left lo 
right) Sir Shrldnth 
Knmphul, 
Secretary General 
ofthc 

Commonweal Hi, 
Mr.TomCox.MP 
torToollng, Mr 
Kenneth Dmlzlc 
and Mr Tony 
Nyakyl, high 
commissioners for 
Tanzania und 
Ghana, 


roly to lose 

£457,000 

fe to -lose 

. <457,000 of its local authority topplns 
Vp aqi.cfimeduently about 20 non- 
academic staff jobj.-in, the 19&5/86 
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Traditionalist takes over US education 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
There are mixed feelings in American 
universities over the nomination of Dr 
William J. Bennett as Mr Reagan's 
new secretary of education. On the 
one band he is seen as an unabashed 
supporter of the administration's 
ambition to cut the education budget; 
on the other as a man who is likely to 
return college teaching to some of its 
more traditional values. 

No one challenges his ability. At 41 , 
and chairman of the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities since 1981, 
Dr Bennett Is a high flyer of unques- 
tioned intellectual standing. But he is 
also an avowed conservative, opposed 
to what he has called “faddish” innova- 
tion. 

Dr Bennett is a very different char- 
acter from his predecessor, Terrell 
Bell, and likely to be much more 
outspoken. Dr Bell gave public sup- 
port to such Reagan administration 
goals as budget reductions, tuition tax 
credits, prayer in the schools and 
dismantling of the Education Depart- 
ment, but meanwhile worked quietly 
behind the scenes to protect education 
spending and keep the other con- 
troversial Issues on the back burner. In 



J 


Dr Bennett: intellectual 

doing so he gained wide respect from 
the education community. 


Like Dr Bell, the new secretary is 
charged with looking into the possibil- 
ity of merging the Education Depart- 
ment - created only five years ago 
under President Carter - with some 
other arm of the federal government. 
Such a move would be opposed by the 
Department of Economic Aifnirs 
anxious that education should maintain 
its present high profile and not be 
submerged in general bureaucracy. 


Women give boost 
to student enrolments 


from Geoff Maslen ' 

MELBOURNE 

There was a 2 per cent increase In 
enrolments in Australian universities 
last year, bringing the country’s total 
student population in universities to 
nerly 175,000. 

Of the 3,400 extra enrolments, more 
than three out of four were women. 
This brings the participation of women 
in university education in Australia to 
its highest recorded level. 

According to figures collected by the 
Commonwealth Tertiary Education 
Commission, 45 per cent of university 
enrolments overall are now female but 
there are still substantial imbalances in 
particular disciplines and in higher 
degree studies. 

Although there were increased en- 
rolments of younger students last year, 
particularly school leavers, older stu- 
dents do not appear to have been 
displaced. The number of mature 
■students beginning their studies for the 
first time increased by more than 6 per 
■cent.. 

The total number of university staff, 
counted as full-time equivalents, also 
rose last year - by 1 per cent over 1983 
' figures, although there were staff re- 
ductions at three universities. 

Releasing the figures', the minister 
for education, Senator Susan Ryan, 
said she appreciated the .way most 
institutions nad responded to the gov- 
ernment’s efforts to increase participa- 
tion in higher education. The govern- . 
. ment had allocated Aus$10m extra in 
.1984 to permit the Increases in intakes. 

Senator Ryan paM the largest prop- 
ortional increases had occurred / at , 
- institutions iii. outer metropolitan , 
areas and in centresauch as Newcastle' 1 


and Wollongong. “These increases 


Nor is it likely to find fuvour with 
Congress, who defeated the Presi- 
dent 5 last foray in this direction four 
years ago and would probably do so 
again. 

Dr Bennett has a reputation for 
stubbornness, said to spring from his 
initial education in a strict Jesuit school 
in Brooklyn. He attended Williams 
College in Massachusetts on n scho- 
larship and after graduating in 1965 
embarked on a six-year quest in search 
of further qualifications. He earned a 
PhD in philosophy at the University of 
Texas, writing his thesis on the idea of 
1 the social contract, and then went on to 
lake a law degree at Harvard. 

One of his teachers at Texas was 
Professor John Silber, who later hired 
Dr Bennett as an aide when he became 
president of Boston University. Ironi- 
cally, Dr Silber was one of the front- 
runners in the closely fought contest to 
succeed Dr Bell which has now been 
won by his nrotcgl. 

During his tenure at the Nntional 
Endowment for the Humanities, Dr 
Bennett has devoted considerable 
effort to improving the teaching of 
history and literature in elementary 
and secondary schools. Paradoxically, 
although he supported the Reagan 
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undertake higher education. This is a 
major policy objective,” she said. 

While the minister was congratulat- 
ing the universities 011 their coopera- 
tion with the government, staff at the 
institutions were attacking Senator 
Ryan and the government for not 
providing adequate funds. University 
staff associations claimed there was 
simply not enough money to meet the 
increased demand on staff time, equip- 
ment, accommodation and facilities. 

Meanwhile, Senator Ryan also 
announced that universities and col- 
leges of advanced education which paid 
staff more than the amounts recom- 
mended by the academic salaries tri- 
bunal would have the amounts of 
overpayment deducted from funds , 
provided by the government. | 
Altogether, 13 institutions would lose 
a total of Aus$150,000 in grants from 
the Commonwealth. Nine universities 
and two colleges had overpaid the vice 
chancellors Or directors, some by more 
than AusS7,000 a year. 

At the South Australian Institute of 
Technology, lecturing staff were paid 
in accordance with an industrial agree- 
ment ratified by the South Australian 
Industrial Commission, but the com- 
monwealth said this was Aus$55,00G 
above what the lecturers should have 
received and this money would come 
out of the institute's federal grants. 

Senator Ryan said it was entirely 
inappropriate at a time of scarce 
education resources for. salaries to be 
paid In excess of the rates set down by 
tbesalaries tribunat. “I lirge all fnstftu- 
■ (Ions to accept their responsibility pi 
J this ■ regard she &aid/' ; 



administration efforts to cut his 
agency's funds, he actually increased 
the amount of money it spent on 
education. 

Several of its major grants have 
helped develop core curricula in the 
liberal arts at community colleges and 
non-selcctivc universities, as well as 
more prestigious schools. In this he 
was helped by the Congressional sub- 
committee providing hinds for the 
humanities, which would regularly 
reinstate the budget cuts which Mr 
Rcngan proposed and Dr Bennett 
• agreed to. 

: The long-term effect nf Dr Bennett's 
appointment is likely to be n move | 
away from the trcndier developments 
in education. His basic philosophy was 
expressed in a report he wrote recently 
decrying the decline^ of humanities 
programmes in American colleges. 

“We are a part and a product of 
Western civilization,” he wrote. “The 
core of the American college curricu- 
lum - its heart and soul - should be the 
civilization of the West, source of the 
most powerful and pervasive influ- 
ences on America and allofits people. 

It is simply not possible for students to 
understand their society without 
studying its Intellectual legacy.” 


Thais demonstrate 

Thailand’s recently revived activist 
student movement has stepped-up its 
campaign against Japan's unfair trade 
dealings with Thailand with marches 
and demonstrations in Bangkok. 

Students marched to Government 
House, where 16 activist leaders from 
Bangkok's Thammas&t University 
hanacd officials a letter addressed to 
Prime Minister Prem Tinsulnnonda, 
demanding reductions in the import of 
Japanese goods. 


Universities 
may have to 
close doors 

from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

West German universities are facing 
the prospect of having to close their 
doors if the finance ministers keep up 
their restrictive spending policy on 
higher education in 1985, the president 
or the rectors conference, Theodor 
Berchem, has warned. In an interview 

( with the conservative newspaper Die 
Well . Berchem said the nation's uni- 
versities would be heading for “grave 
times” if funds were not stepped up In 
line with the expected expansion to up 
to 1.4 billion students this year. 

Berchem reminded the premiers of 
the regional LHnder of an agreement in 
■1977 to grant universities additional 
means if their places were over capac- 
ity by at least 15 per cent. Today 
subjects like economics were over- 
crowded far beyond this without uni- 
versities having received “a single 
penny more," he complained. 

Even if university professors were 
apparently demonstrating “a greater 
political and social avvnreness than the 
politicians themselves” by keeping 
universities more open than their own 
interests allowed, official capacity 
limits had to be taken seriously, Ber- 
chcm noted. 

One way would be to enforce con- 
troversial niuMents clausus restric- 
tions on admissions against opposition 
fromthc culture ministers, if necessary 
by legal means. The subjects of law 


first to fall subject to such restrictions, 
he added, warning that as a result up to 
200,000 turned down applicants would 
probably shift to other education sec- 
tors. 


Undertaking a 
stiffer course 

Wayne State University in Detroit, 
Michigan, has decided to break new 
ground by offering a four-year BSc 
degree course In undertaking, or, as 
they prefer to call It, “mortuary 
science”. The course replaces a 
three-year certificate programme, 
which Itself was the only one of its 
kind in Michigan. 

The aim of the course is to “si reng- 
then the student's background In the 
biological, physical and behavioural 
Sciences”. Asked why the upgrading 
had been thought necessarv, a uni- 
versity spokesman said: ‘me- most 
professions, undertaking gets more 
complicated as you go on.” Among 
other things, students will learn how 
to remove eyes from corpses for use 
in corneal transplants. Mlchlganjs 
one of the few states where mortl- 


History’s future threatened by computer 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 

The computer, modem miracle of data 
storage, is paradoxically posing a 
threat to the historical record. Or so 
says Dr William King, archivist of 
Duke University, North Carolina, who 
is concerned that the rapid pace of 
technological change in computers will 
leave heaps of magnetic discs and tapes 
. which will be unreadable to historians 
of the future. 

The problem is that as computers 
become obsolescent - currently about 
every three years - their successors 
frequently become incompatible with 
the machines which they replace. 
Methods of recording also change. In 
the past 40 years tape has succeeded 
wire- to be replaced in its turn by the 
floppy disc. Disc sizes alter, and diffe- 
rent computers run on different oper- 
ating systems. ' 

The result .may ■ well be, says Dr. 


King, that future historians will pos- 
sess millions pf words of magneticalW- 
stored archives which they will be 
totally unable to retrieve because the 
machines on which they were recorded 
will no longer exist. 

His concern Is shared by Dr Mattie 
Russell, curator of manuscripts at 
Duke University, who says she fears 
that “there’s going to be a vast 
quantity of historical records made 
obsolete before a solution is reached - 
if one ever is." 

. Nor is incompatibility the only prob- 
lem arising from the replacement of 
boring and bulky old paper by modern 
magnetic playthings. Floppy discs are 
extremely fragile, and -the data on 
them even :more soj One careless 
fingerprint can wipe out pages of data, 
ana the magnetic charge on them can 
be wiped put by. the smallest piece of 
magnetised ' metal. Even if it; is not 
accidentally wiped, no one cart say how 


long the stored data will last. Tapes are 
especially susceptible to high humid- 
ity, temperature and tension control. 

Researchers at Duke have reported 
that videotape made in the 1950s, 
when the technology was In its infancy , 
are still playable. But to be on the safe 
side the more historic tapes in the • 
university's library, mostly interviews 
with notable Americans, is being sent 
to the Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton to bb kept in cold storage vaults. 

Dr King and his staff are not aban- 
doning the computer storage of re- 
cords. The ability to compress vast 
amounts of data In a tiny space is much 
too seductive. None the less, they are 
taking no chances. Vital records are 
now duplicated on fresh discs, ana 
when new computer equipment is 
installed they are immediately trtns- 
fered on to . the new system, II pi 
■ King's successors keep up the routine 
for a century or two, all should be^ well. . 
At Duke University .anyway. , * ■;. 7 


Northern 

Design & Technology 

/ . 1 


7th t 9th February, 1 985 

Harrogate Exhibition Hall 

The CDT Show returns 
to Harrogate after 7 
years! 

The highly successful Design & Technology ehow . 
now held annually at Wembley was first held in 
Harrogate. Meny of the exhibitors are now making 
a return visit in order to give the Northern Counties 
an opportunity of seeing what is neivy and 
‘ interesting In this exf remely important area of * 
education. The format will be similar to past shows 
with a good mix of colleges, manufacturers and 
educational bodies and associations. 

Admission Is FREE. General school parties will not 
be admitted, only sixth form pupils by prior 
arrangement. Subsidised coach travel is available 
for parties pf teachers travelling to Harrogate. Full ' 
catering facilities are offered. 

Full details from: 

ICHF Ltd., 

. Dominic House, 

Seaton Road, 

Hlghcliffe, 

■ Dorset.' 

Tel. 04252-72511/72711 
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by Paul Flathcr 

Higher education is being given special 
priority in India by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi, as part of a deter- 
mined bid to increase the pnee of 
modernization in the country - a 
recurrent theme in his election cam- 
paign. 

In his first broadcast to the nation a 
week after his government had been 
swonj into power, Mr Gandhi prom- 
ised a new emphasis on vocational and 
technical education, and revealed 
plans to create a nationwide open 
university “to bring higher education 
within easy easy reach of all". 

The government was actively con- 
sidering steps to “delink degrees from 
jobs" - an attempt to end the stampede 
caused by students desperate to secure 
a BA regardless of their career or job 
prospects. This is considered a great 
drain on the system. 

Another sign of the importance now 
being attached to education is that the 
new education minister has been given 
a sent in a small 15-person cabinet for 
the first time in more than 20 years. 

The new minister, Mr K. C. Pam, 
has served ministries of fi- 
nance, steel, energy, home affairs and 
irrigation and power. But in 1978 he 
left the Congress Party after Mrs 


Gandhi honours poll pledge 


Gandhi's defeat only rejoining in 1983. 
It is a sign of the high regard his 
administrative abilities command that 
he had been given the post, as wel as 
sitting on the important three-man 
cabinet panel studying the Punjab 
crisis. 

In his first interview since his 
appointment Mr Pant said that the 

E rimc minister was so interested in 
igher education because he wanted to 
look ahead. “Mr Gandhi is not in- 
terested in taking a short-term view of 
the country's development needs,” he 
said. 

It is widely thought to be the first 
time since Indian independence in 
1947 that education is being seen by 
the government as an integral part of 
the nation's drive towards moderniza- 
tion and industrialization, rather than 
just as iin instrument for social change 
and social cohesion. 

The Congress party’s election man- 
ifesto made 17 pledges on education, 
the most detailed statement by a party 
ever. Top of the list comes the twin 
aims to reach by 1 990 universal literacy 
from the current 40 per cent rate, and 


universal elementarv education re- 
quiring perhaps another 50 million 
school enrolments. 

The party has also promised to 
extend the' successful non-formal 
education schemes to reduce adult 
illiteracy, modernize courses and in- 
troduce new technology including use 
of the country's satellite in higher 
education, delinking degrees from 
jobs, and improving managements 
structures in institutions - a sore point 
within the academic community at 
large. 

Mr Pant admitted that he had a very 
full agenda but promised that his first 
cabinet battle would be to secure an 
increased proportion of the new 
seventh five-year plan ( I9S5-1990) for 
education. The proportion allocated is 
2.6 per cent. Mr Pam wants it nearer 
the 6 per cent called for by a national 
education commission in 1968. “But 1 
know from my experience how tight 
resoutses are, he said. 

A key policy change would be to try 
and ensure degrees are not required 
for all jobs, removing the pressure 
continously to expand higher educa- 




« « . [ Small research boost 


law results 

by Geoffrey Parkins 
Malaysian law students are still per- 
forming poorly despite the setting up 
of a special course lost year to help 
students prepare for their bar ex- 
aminations which provide entry into 
the judicial and legal service. 

While 74 of the 96 students who sat 
their bar examinations last year pas- 
sed. not one achieved n first class or 
second clnss upper. 

The course secretariat of the qual- 
ifying board, in Kuala Lumpur, said 
that the course, which consists of 25 
consecutive weeks of study, was for 
professional reasons “very intensive 
and demanding" and therefore high 
; grade! were dffftauU to obtain. U has . 
■ no Intention of altering the require- 
ments of the course, which was initial- 
ly set up for law graduates who failed 
to achieve second class honours while 
studying in British universities. 

A student who recently passed her 
bar examinations said that the course 
was well conducted and the workload 
very heavy, but the students them- 
selves i woiud.be the losers, when they 
went Into practice, if standards were 
lowered. 

Lankan unrest 

the troubled state of the northern and 
eastern provinces of Sri Lanka, where 
“paratists are Still active, has 
resulted in the postponement of the 
Start, of the academic year at th6 
university of Jaffna and the University 
College at Baiticaloa. y 

r TF® *»ve commenced on 
January | but the Batticaloa Universi- 
tyColleae was due to start on January 
16 and ihe Jaffna University 1 on Janu- 
,.aty 21 instead. • ' 


in Swedish budget 


from Donald Fields 

. HELSINKI 

Higher education and research have 
fared marginally better than average in 
the pre-election budget submittecllast 
week by the finance minister in 
Sweden's democratic government, Mr 
KjeU-Olof Feldl. 


6 per cent increase on 1984/85. A further 
allocation of 6.87 billion (£665) is the 
amount for social support to students, a 
5 per cent rise. 

Between them, these two categories 
will obtain three out of every eight 
kropar .dispersed by the ministry of ' 
education; A similar share Is claimed , 
by the nine-year .comprehensive 
schools, and the remaining two kronor 
go on senior secondary schools, adult 
education and culture. 

AH levels of education have a 12 per 
® Qf the budget totalling 

320.33 billion kronor (£31.01 billion). 
They will account for 4.6 per cent of 
estimated gross domestic product. A 
recent figure in Britain has been 6 per 
cenlbut calculations may. vary. 

- The average 5 per cent growth for all. 
types of expenditure compares with 
government inflation targets of 4 per , 
cent in 1984 and 3 per cent in 1985 . In 
tact, Inflation ran at almost 8 per cent . 

- IflCl Upor unit ' 


government’s stubborn line on finan- 
cial aid. Though the amount that full 
time students can earn during the sum- 
mer vacation without any deduction 
from the loans and grants they receive 
js being slightly increased, the max- 
imum assistance they can claim is being 
raised by only 2,175 kronor (£211) to 
31,626 kronor (£3,062) a year. 

' With loans forming the overwhelm- 
ing component, students feel that the 
money they receive has lagged Far 
behind inflation. Many are now living 
around the “subsistence" level - 


wH dovetail with the government 


strategy of cutting real expenditure by 
2 per cent a year until 199Q. 

iho* . 
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which, admittedly, would be envied by 
their - counterparts in countless less 
wealthy countries. 

The government is to appoint a 
committee to examine the issue, 
though ii seems the suggestion that 
students finance be partly determined 
income of spouses and parents 
will be ignored. By inclination, Scan- 
dinavians are averse to means tests and 
would not favour income differentials 
between students, all of whom are 
eager to lead independent lives on the 
same footing. 

.Dr Strfah' BjCrkiud, .deputy chan- 
cellor of the National Swedish Board 
of Universities and Colleges, said the 
government's proposals did not deviate 
markedly from the board’s recom- 
mendations. .In. fact, the government 
was proving less swift than expected in 
reducing places for would-be teachers, 
doctors and dentists. However, it was 
continuing to respond to the labour 
market by giving economics and tech- 
nical subjects, especially computer 

US academics 
on liberal arts 


Rajiv Ghaudl: new emphasis 

tion. This fits one of the government’s 
urgent problems, he said, which was to 
deal with the growing number of 
unemployed graduates. 

“We have to do something to atune 
the education system to the needs of 
development on the one hand and the 

Migration 
of experts 

by David Jobbins 
Universities and colleges throughout 
Western Europe and North America 
are being sounded out as part of an 
initiative to train third world conser- 
vationists In the technique of bird 

E ro tec tion. A task has been estab- 
shed by the International Council 
for Bird Preservation to assess the 
potential role of education and traln- 
tag within the organization’s con- 
servation programme. 

Its aim Is to export scienliflcally- 
based conservation techniques 
evolved In the affluent West and 
adapt them to the conditions prevail- 
ing ta developing countries In Central 
and South America, Africa and Asia. 

The task force, set up as a result of 
a decision by Ihe ICBP in 1982, held a 
workshop in Ihe UK last month to 
discuss the options of bringing 
trainees to the West or of sending 
experts out to the developing coun- 
tries, and to examine the question of 
finance. 

Using contacts in international 
organizations, the task force has 
decided to draw up a directory of 
training opportunities by mld-1986 
so that third world conservationists 
will know what is available. 

Although much of the expertise is 
concentrated in governmental and 
voluntary conservation bodies task 
force believes that academics in the 
West can aid the programme, either 
through existing facilities such as the 
PractlcarMSc in conservation 
run by university College London, or 
ad noc courses • 
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need to unlieipute and prepare ih. 
skilled iiKinpower for the kind 
challenges to be faced later,” he said 
Mr Ciamlhi in Iris broadcast prS 
iscd to emphasize ' educniion’s orii 
link with tire productive Forcesor 
society”, aligning it with industry 
agriculture, communications and tfc 
economy. Mr Pant said in future ool? 
those who really want and need lo® 
into higher education should do so 
with the rest aiming for vocations] 
training. 

lie also discussed the crisis of 
morale in many higher education in. 
stitunoiis where stories abound of 
favouritism in appointments, bribery 
and staff simply not cjunlified to fill 
posts. He said he had heared such 
complaints und would aim to look into 
the matter. 

However, Ills first task - his invofvt- 
mem with the Punjab question permit, 
ting - is likely to concern teacher 
traning. I'wo official .reports prepared 
by a national commission under Pro- 
fessor R. P. Singh, seconded from Hz 
Nntiunal Council of Educational Re- 
search and Training, nrc about to land 
on his desk. They will propose a radical 
restructuring of inservice training and 
new refresher courses to improve the 
quality and motivation of teachers. 

Macedonian 
rift poised 
to reappear 

The Bulgarian Politburo has passed! 
resolution that 1988 should be cele- 
brated os a “great national holiday" to 
mark the centenary of the Kliment of 
Ohrid University in Sofia. 

This is the oldest and most presti- 
gious of Bulgaria's 31 higher educa- 
tional institutions and, according to 
the official announcement, “plays a 
major role in the intellectual growth of 
the Bulgnrian people and raising the 
worldwide prestige of socialist W- 
gnrin". 

The celebrations, only seven years 
after the anniversary of 13 centuries ol 
Bulgarian statehood, will undoubtedly 
have political overtones. Bulgaria has 
a longstanding dispute with Yugosla- 
via over Macedonia, claiming that the 
latter is part or ethnically Bulgarian 
territory inhabited by people speaking 
a dialect of Bulgarian. 

The conference on Bulgarian cul- . 
ture in June 1981 , which was meant to 
be the aendcmic highlight of the 
Jubilee celebrations, suw a major rift 
between scholars who accepted the 
official line of their hosts and those 
who stood out for the separate Identity 
of the Macedonian language. 

The same tensions urc sure lo 

K ;ar In tha 1988 celebrations, since 
oost its claims to Mnccdonla, the 
formerly mhelst Bulgarian leadership 
lias chosen lo adopt several Macedo- 
nian saints Into its hnll of fame of 
progrcsslvo forerunners. 

Those include the "npo 9 llcs oHhe 
Slavs’’, Snlnts Cyril and Methodius, 
who invented tho Cyrillic ulphnbet and 
whose fenst day-"tne feast of literacy 
zjs celebrated as n national holiday- 
The, also Include another .early scholar, . 
at Kliment of Ohrid, in whose honour 
the university is named. 

Since the Politburo resolution strt* 
sed the link between the university 
tile intellectual traditions of .11* 
Bulgarian people, an academic ses- 
sion on the'llfc and works of St Klinie^ 
would seerti a prescriptive pari of the 
celebrations -almost certainly proy° k ' 
ing a rerun of the;Maced6niafi dispute 
of 1981,. , .. 

< Perhaps almost, as contfoversial is 
the , "recommendation" that die 

anniversary should be associated with 
an “overall reorganization" of tbe 
work ^he university, in order to rai« 

.. the., content, organization and effl* 
j Ciency -of , its -; activities. - to a new, 

qualitatively, higher levels. 

Although this is sugared with refer* 
ences to "great academic traditions, » 
broad nlnt that the university b n0t ■ 
fulfilling its role as a leading educatlon- 
oU scientific: and ideological centre. 
The criticism seems strange in view of 
;the fftet that Bulgarian higher educa- 
tion received a shake-up front the 1979 
reforms, but it appears that the new . 
system is by pp means iVorkIngperfcc 1 ’ 
‘Pi Judging from the Bulgarian reppri 
presented to the International Confer- 
ence on Education in Geneva last 
•October. :,^*' l4l •; -=j- . * 
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^ Peter Scott at the work of CRiiet don 
\* but radical historian KeithThomas 


A quick glance through any issue of Annales, the 
distinguished journal founded by the French 
historians Marc Bloch and Lucien Febvre, shows 
that in France in histoiy almost anything goes. 
Articles on what wc British would call economics, 


literature, sociology, anthropology, none of 
which could possibly appear in Past and Present 
let alone The English Historical Review, arc 


published as a matter of routine in Annales. 

History plainly is a more commanding and 
comprehensive discipline on the south side of the 
Channel. It has an intellectual breadth, excite- 
.ment, imperialism too that history in Britain has 
never been able to match. Indeed in a discipline 
peopled predominantly by Ellonians, neo- 
Namierists and a few beleaguered Marxists the 
attempt to gain for history a leading position in 
social science and the humanities alike has never 
been properly made. 

Yet if there is one person who can mutch the 
French hlstorinns on their own intellectual high 

K id it is the Welsh-born Oxford historian 
Thomas. His excavation of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century man’s (and woman's) reli- 
gious and magical beliefs and his exploration of 
man’s changing attitudes to the natural world and 
animals between 1500 and 1801) are not only 
historical achievements of the highest order in 
rather stolid British terms; Thomas' work also 
displays all the intellectual originality and verve 
winch so many regard as the monopoly of tac 
French annalisles and their American disciples. 

Keith Thomas is probably the most celebrated 
and certainly the most complete of the so-called 
new historians, that group that coalesced in the 
1960s around the journal Past and Present. The 
territory of his history is not limited to the 
powerful and their institutions, the preoccupation 
of traditional political and constitutional histo- 
rians, nor even the material life of nil in society 
powerless and powerful poor and rich alike, the 
home ground or social ana economic historians; it 
incorporates the values and beliefs of the past and 
so attempts a reconstruction of its mental geogra- 
phy. Thomas describes his own preoccupation 


with revealing accuracy as “the ethnography of 
early modem England.” . • • 

Yet his history is not part of a deliberate 


ideological assault on the entrenched orthodoxies 
of the discipline, however subversive it may be of 
those orthodoxies in simpler intellectual terms. 
Unlike some of his contemporaries, and profes- 
sional allies, like Lawrence Stone and Edward 
Thompson he has retreated into neither external 
nor internal exile. Although his work represents a 
more radical intellectual break with the tradition- 
al preoccupations of historical scholarship than 
theirs, Thomas himself has spent a lifetime in 
Oxford at the institutional heart of history in 
Britain. 

Some have been puzzled by this contrast 
between the quiet don and the radical historian. 
Others have oeen driven into outer darkness by 
the guardians of the discipline for lesser intellec- 
tual novelty, while Thomas if he has remained 
plain “Mr and reader at Oxford has done so 
through choice not because of any lack oF offers of 
chairs up. and down Britain. This lack of profes- 
sional ornament is evidence not of an enforced 
marginality but of the sustained centrality or 
Thomas' career. ., t 

Two explanations may be possible. First, he is 
. not at war with anyone or anything. He is not a 
determinist oir even a materialist. His approach to 
history requires a cultural relativism that would 
sit uneasily with any strong programmatic inten- 
tions, whether the overthrow ofcapitaiism or the 
• imposition of Sir Keith Joseph's patriotic history. 
His history- has no plan and its form is moulded . 
only by the witness of ti^e pfist. - -; ■ j 
' Sepond,_ThqmM j^ VQ fy. m ,M ch L 8 historians 
historian, il^ere cflnV no doubt! that hli work s: • 
an inspiration to many younger historians, His is 
the history many of them admire whatever the 
PhD factory in which they were produced. It 
seems throroughly modern; its territory is the 
whole past not bits of it; it has open frontiers to 


whole past not bits of it; it nas open tromiers to 
other disciplines. Yet it is unencumbered by that 
heavy ideological baggage that can numb the 
intellect; nor is It constricted by methodological 
preferences or steamy factionalism that can have 

ii * 


the same dispiriting effect. ■ * 

Keith Thomas was bom m 1933. His father, 
who is still alive, was a tenant farmer in the vale of 
Glamorgan. The Inndlord, maybe prophetically 
in view of his son’s career, was the University of 
Wales. Thomas's mother was.a graduate and had 
been the village school teacher and his grand- 
mother according to the family memory had 
attended Glasgow University in her native Scot- 
land. So women played an important oort in 
representing the world of ideas tn the Thomas 

household. ' . , i, 

' Today -as an Oxford don he remains the odd 
man out in his family. His brother together with 
his fattier runs the farm, no longer rented and now 
grown tb more than 1,000 acres. His sister is 
married to a farmer. Yet he has no sense of being 
derdclni , ^Occasionally this country lrad,t ton 
bubbles to the surface of his academic work. In a 
. footnote in Man and the Natural World, a subjeLt 
i thnt ;n)uit have occurred naturally tb someone ot 


Thomas' background, lie writes: “When the 
present author was a child in the Vale of 
Glamorgan, his most frequent companion was a 
farm labourer's son who knew how to catch hares 
and rabbits with his bare hands.” 

After grammar school in Barry and national 
service in the army Thomas, like so many Welsh 
scholarship boys in the 1950s, arrived in Oxford 
although his college was Baliiol not Jesus. There 
he encountered Christopher Hill, Richard South- 
ern and E. H. Carr. A successful undergraduate 
career was topped by on All Souls Fellowship. 
Thomas planned a DPhil, on Robert Cecil, but 
never started work. Perhaps his historical im- 
agination was already expanding too rapidly. 

Instead of high Elizabethan and Jacobean 
politics Thomas^ first articles were about the 
history of women, although he was later advised 
to suppress nil mention or them in his search for 
professional advancement. His first lectures were 
about relationships between the sexes from the 
Reformation to the first world war. This curly 
preoccupation with what was in the 1950s a highly 
unorthodox aspect of history looked forward to 
his later enthusiasm for an eclecticism of historic- 
al subjects. 

Thomas had become a fellow of Si. John's and 
tutor in history in 1957. He settled comfortably 
into the routine of undergraduate tutorials, 
university lectures and postgraduate supervision 
that is the common experience of Oxford dons. 
More than a quarter ot a century later he is still 
more than content. For Keith Thomas the life of 
the Oxford tutor has become like a well-worn and' 
comfortable armchair.. He loves Oxford, universi- 
ty nnd city; the students are very able; the 
Bodleian is a marvellous library. These benefits 
outweigh the schizophrenia he sometimes feels 
because there is almost no overlap between what 
he is required to tench nnd his own intellectual 
preoccupations. 

Paradoxically it was while fulfil ling a traditional 
Oxford role, as an editor of the now defunct 
Oxford Magazine, that Thomas encountered 
perhaps the most decisive influence on his 
nistory, the influence that has had the most 
radical impact on its intellectual shape. He was 
sent for review a pamphlet by Evans-Pritcliard on 
anthropology and history. Both his choice of 
subjects ana his approach to them have borne the 
indelible mark of anthropology ever since. 

Three aspects of this new and unfamiliar 
discipline appealed to Thomas. First came the 
sense of “otherness", the stripping away of 
presuppositions derived from our modem experi- 
ence. Thomas is fond of repealing the often 
quoted phrase “the past is a foreign country”, 
which for him has both an intellectual and a moral 
significance. The professional conclusion he drew 
was that an eighteenth or even nineteenth century 
politician should never be regarded as a twentieth 
century politician in old-fashioned clothes and 
that history could never be written in the form of 
Ihe onc-dimensianal analysis of the leading 
article. 

The second aspect was the comprehensiveness 
of anthropology^ subject matter. Nothing was 
excluded - the shape of the family, the form of 
legends. The contrast with the restrictive bound- 
aries of history, particularly in its Oxford form 
with its overwhelming emphasis on politics and 
the constitution and more recently the economy, 
was obvious - and for Thomas painful. The third 
aspect was that anthropology seemed much more 
sophisticated and rigorous in its concepts and 
theory. , , , 

Anthropology may have been the most decisive 
influence on Thomas' work but there have been 

■ others. Although never a Marxist he has been 
influeiiced by. their preoccupation^, and in. par-- . 

■ tlcuiar-by the' personal example of Christopher 
• Hill. !p, foe am j»'iw|jg 

only intellectual model which suggesfedThaf all 
aspects of past society were of legitimate interest 
to the historian, and Marxists of course were 
obliged to believe that the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries were of crucial importance in the 
development oF modern society. Thomas is no 
longer sure the latter is true but nevertheless he 
has become firmly rooted as a historian of early 
modern England despite these doubts. 1 
His first and still perhaps most famous book' 
was Religion and the Decline of Magic published 
in 1971. Its origins are interesting for the light 
they throw on Thomas' methods as a scholar. He 
was working in. the Bodleian on the. Levellers, 
part of a special subject in the Oxford, history 
school. He discovered that Richard Overton, a 
Leveller leader widely regarded ns ft proto- 
rationalist. had consulted the fashionable astrolo- 
ger William Lilly. This surprising discovery led 
hint into the ROO-page-long examination of ostrol-. 
ogy, magic, witchcraft and other popular, belicls 
that made him famous overnight. . . 

Subsequently Thomas has refined this seren- 
dipity scholarship into a deliberate method. Now 
as he i reads and researches he notes down 
interesting references,, anecdotes and informa- 
tion which are then consigned to labelled en- 
velopes. When these hqarded envelopes look Fat 
enough Thomas opens them and writes a book or 
at any ratc-a lecturfi* Syfeh wtbrJhCigcncsis-bPliis - 





most recent book, another bestseller, Man and 
the Natural World, published two years ago. 

Religion was given a marvellous reception . 1 he 
bunk was an unqualified popular success - it has 
been continuously in print for the last 14 years - 
and also a considerable scholarly success - the 
Economic History Review's review concluded 
that “the period will never look quite the same 
again." . , , , , . 

There were of course critics. A few historians 
unconverted to new-fangled anthropological 
preoccupations wondered whether the morass of 
popular credulity and superstition revciiletl in 
Thomas' book was really worthy of such scholarly 
labour. Some Marxists were worried ahnut the 
impact its revelations might have on our presump- 
tions about. the heroic motivation of seventeenth 


Centura radicals. But looking back what seems 
remarkable is how easily anualmost effortlessly 
such unconventional subject matter and such a 




mb 
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novel intellectual approach were absorbed into 
Ihe mainstream of .history. 

Today Thomas agrees with those more sym- • 
pathetic critics who found Religion too- func- 
tionalist. "The book has a heavy emphasis on the 
practical functions of astrology, magic and witch- 
craft, Now I would have liked to explore the 
mental assumptions that mode them plausible to 
their clients.” he admits. He is also prepared to 
accept that his use of categories like “magic” and 
"religion'' may have been naive. If he were 
writing the book today he would be much more 
self-conscious, anthropological maybe, about the 
proper definition of such categories. 

Yenhese criticisms and quafifica lions indicate 
blemishes that are not only minor they also 
highlight the exceptional originality of the book. 
Religion still appears 14 years after its firs! 

C ubFication a great leap forward in the writing of 
istory. The sheer intellectual surprise remains as 
strong as ever: „ , . , . . 

Typically since Religion Thomas books have 
grown out of lectures which in turn of course have 
their seeds In those hoarded envelopes in his 
rooms in St John's. His most recent book .Man- 

been suggested no doubt not only by Thomas s 
own memory of a Glamorgan childhood but also 
as an act or pious tribute to Trevelyan's enthu- 
siasm for the out-of-doors. Earlier his Raleigh 
lecture at the British Academy became Age and 
Authority in Early Modern England. Using other 
past lectures as an early warning system we can 
look forward to books and/or articles on laughter, 
manners, deportment. 

Man and the Natural World was if anything an 
even greater popular success than Religion, u 
natural choice for lead reviews in the posh 
Sundays and nn inevitable entry in those self- 
regarding lists of books of Ihe year compiled by 
critics. Us scholarly success, although greats has 
perhaps been more qualified Ihnn that of Reli- 
gion. Some critics have complained that its mihcr 
cxiguous theme - a harsher critic has called it 
banal - has been both disguised and dressed up by 
the book's grand collection of literary anecdote. 
A few of the more envious have even hinted thnt 
its great success owes much to. its conjunction with 
that growing bundle of concerns that includes 
vegetarianism and animal liberation (and add for 
good spite that magic was not exactly an un- 
fashionable subject' back in 1971!) 

- Yet a more serious issue dues arise from tl«c- 
shape of Man and the Natural World nnd maybe of 
his 1 earlier. work avg&m&dso* 3Fuo mostiutoteii * 


rial objection tohistory-as-anlhropology is that it 
tends to present a static picture of a past culture, 
and one that sometimes emphasizes the equilib- 
rium of society at the expense ol the forces oi 
decay or change. By insisting that all aspects of 
the past merit equal interest it offers the historian 
little basis on which to discriminate in disentang- 
ling (lie record of the past. 

This approach to history also insists on a 
cultural relativism that, if carried to extremes, can 
hinder sensible analvsis. Some have delected in 
Thomas’ book a tendency lo serve up large 
helpings of past mentality that are difficult to 
digest intellectually. For some historians the past 
is notan entirely foreign country; In their view it is 
in exposing the interplay between continuity and 
“otherness’’ that the uniqueness of tlieirdiscipitne 
depends. ' 

-Such issues raise the simplest and most difficult 
question of all - why history?' Most historians 
perhaps fed that their discipline must be a moral 
as well as a scientific discipline - but the 
- interpretation of its moral significance under 
modern conditions is tangled and obscure. Tho- 
mas. in his role as college Lutor as much as radical 
historian, fears that history in Britain is sliding 
into the intellectual irrelevance from which 
classics have barely and only by great effort 
escaped. 

Its declining appeal he attributes to causes that 
are both deep-rooted - the origins of history as an 
offshoot of law in the nineteenth century and the 
subsequent segregation of social and economic 
history in separate departments - and also 
ephemeral - the dominance of particular persona- 
lities and periods and his fear that the intellectual 
life has gone out of some of Ihe new universities. 

Thomas deplores the Tact that history in Britain 
is not as it is in France, central to serious public 
discourse. Yet he has no sympathy with any 
attempt to use history to reinforce myths patriotic 
and other or to explain contemporary predica- 
ments. to establish "a charter for our present 
preoccupations.” For him the study of history has 
three opiding. values. Morally, it checks lire 

• arrogance pinny single generation by showing . 
thut tii the past people quite as intelligent oi ns 
nice ourselves had quite different views of the 
world. Thomas hopes this may make modern man 
more tolerant of contemporary cultures that seem 
primitive or superstitious. 

Intellectually, history teaches people to make 
sensible judgments hosed on incomplete and 
sometimes contradictory information, the com- 
mon experience of the practical world- Cultural- 
ly; it gives people. a sense of the nrtcfacts that 
surround them which expands nnd civilizes their: 
being, iluinuis was shocked by a visiting scientist 
who was unable , to date St John's buildings to 
wiihin 51111 years. 

Keith Thomus is almost certainly the most 
creative historian of his generation, maybe be- 
cause he has been prepared to take greater 
intellectual risks than many of his contemporaries 
and stands aside from the formal hierarchy of liis 
profession. He did not mind that his enthusiastic 
use of anthropological insights might be stigma- 
tized ns wobbly or even iinive. What mattered to 
him was the intellectual excitement .these, new 
perspectives could bring to his own discipline of 
history. Looking back ilic risks seem slight when 
. measured against his subsequent achievement. It 
is. difficult to accept his globmy forecast that 
history is in declinewhen Keith Thomas stands In 

• usiitglekdiandacLteEutationv j * - > j- V 
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Teachers In higher education are strongly anti-Conserva- 
tlve in their political allegiance and believe that the cuts 
imposed by the present Government have already caused 
serious damage to our universities, polytechnics and 
colleges. 

Yet on a whole range of issues - tenure for university 
teachers, the value of external examining, the Allure of 
the dual support system for research, the place of 
continuing education - they have conservative views that 
tend to endorse -the status quo. 

For the future they believe that present entry and 
staffing standards should be maintained even if this 
means the number of students must be cut. Finally they 
believe that It Is better to close whole institutions rather 
than adopt a policy of equal misery If the cuts continue. 

These are the most prominent findings of a survey of 
the views of teachers In universities, polytechnics and 
colleges of higher education carried out last term by NOP 
Market Research Ltd for The Times Higher Education 
Supplement. A random sample of 743 higher education 
teachers -359 In universities, 234 in polytechnics and 150 
In colleges - was interviewed between October 22 and 
November 16. 

The survey showed that: 

• Less than one In five higher education teachers voted 
Conservative at the last General Election and even fewer 
woold vote for Mrs Thatcher today. The Liberal-Social 
Democrat Alliance Is the most popular choice among 
academics. 

• More than half believe that cuts have already had a 
serious effect on both teaching Bnd research. Only one in 




ten believes they hnvc hnd little or no cfTcct. 

• Both the University Grants Committee and fop 
National Advisory Body are regarded with great susul 
don. Sixty per cent of university teachers do not bel2w 
the UGC is performing satisfactorily, while only one E 
five polytechnic and college teachers believes the NAB k 
doing a good job. 

• A majority opposes the scrapping of the present dual 
support system for research and mure than hair of ay 
higher education teachers believe It should be extended (o 
the non-university sector. 

• The present system of external cxunitiiing in universi- 
ties is overwhelmingly approved as nn adequate check on 
standards but most polytechnic and college teachers sIM 
support external validation. 

• Continuing tenure for university teachers Is strondj 
supported and a majority believes (hnt teachers in 
parts of higher education should enjoy the sent 

8 rotation. 

1 Two thirds of academics believe Hint more attention 
should be devoted to part-time students - but there Es 
little support for two-year pass degrees In universities 
polytechnics and colleges devoting more resources to 
sub-degree courses, or for diverting resources Into 
continuing education. 

Finally a finding that may be carefully noted In the 
Department of Education and Science, the UGC and 
NAB and other places or power - If the total number of 
students falls and/or the cuts continue into the 1990s most 
teachers should prefer the weakest institutions (o go to 
the wall rather than the misery should be shared equally. 


Scepticism meets plans for reform 

Teachers in higher education are con- seraDDed and renlnrprf hv a mnro —l- i s i 


Cuts are hurting, 
say the victims 


Tile cuts arc hurting - and the present 
Conservative Government is to Maine. 
These seem to be ihe conclusions of 
most teachers in higher education. 
Support for the Conservatives is at 


uow declined to, 17. per cent - in 
universities by themselves to 15 per 
cent. 

Labour's strength is in polytechnics 
and in arts and social science depart- 
Mento. In both categories 34 per cent 

^ U 1 f b f ,ur . al * hc £ encral election 
,and that level of support has been 
matateined. But overall Labour's sup- 
has Stuck .at the .27-28 per cent 

fl JN "toww" party of higher ediica- 
dra i continues to 1* the Alliance, 
^irty-four per cent voted Liberal or 
SSL" 1 , 9 cnera J Election and 


has especially strong support In univer- 
sities where both the Conservative and 
the Labour vote is squeezed. 

This evidence of widespread disen- 
dwntineiti , with . the Conservatives 

spread, conviction that the cuts have 
really hurt higher education. Almost 
three out of five felt that the cuts had 
had a serious effect on both teaching 
and research with between a third and 
a quarter believing that they had bad 
some effect.' Only a small minority 
believes the cuts have had little or no 
effect. 

The conviction that the cute have hit 
teaching is strongest in aits and social 
science and iri polytechnics and col- . 

Clearly the message about Sir 
K.«tn s desire to see a swing to science 

•SlSi hr ?«*!' a . nd th ® Punching of 
staf i/5 tudent ratios in the non-universi- 
ty sector has rtally begun to hurt. With 
research it k ih# mh.. i. _ 


despfteU&urW ^;orhB 9 rtal|ybe B untbhurt.With 

try at large In the polk °u h ? r way roundl the 

. grip op the allegiance oF higher eduen- nSm *?., j* r obvious reasons are 

tion teachers is as strong as ever The anrf r Lm 0rr e ^ t ^. an . polytechnics 

SDP has signifiranS more^nSrt tSSXSR "P?? "latch 

than its Liberal partners: Tbe/SSS w£«j£ art M soclal 

• • . Tablq is .How academics voted in. the General EfecUon '' 
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Teachers in higher education are con- 
sistently sceptical of the likely benefits 
of many of the reforms proposed over 
the past five years to increase the 
flexibility of the system. 

According to this survey they give an 
unambiguous thumbs down to the 
UGC’s plan for a more selective 
research policy, the UGCs and the 
N AB s desire to promote continuing 
education, the NAB’s proposal to give 
more weight to non-degree courses, 
Sir Keith Joseph's plan to limit tenure, 
the Leverhulme recommendation of 
two-year pass degrees, and Uncle Tom 
Cobbleigh and ail. 

The only chink through which a 
more reforming spirit .shines is the 
Substantial degree of support for the 
idea that more should he done for 
part-time students. Two thirds of all 
higher education teachers agree with 
the statement that “higher education 
should devote relatively more atten- 
tion to part-timers" and only 17 per 
cent disagree. Although scientists are 
more sceptical than non-scientists, the . 
split is still 59 to 20 per cent. 

, But the balance of opinion is almost 
exactly reversed in replies to the 
question whether resources should be 
diverted from mainstream teaching 
and research to continuing education. 
Only a quarter agree, despite the great 
emphasis placed In the last year by 
both the UGC and the NAB on the 
need to expand and develop Con- 
tinuing education. Even in the 
polytechnics the split is two-to-one 
against. But people in arts and social 
science are much more likely to look 
kindly on continuing education than 
scientists. 

»PP°rt for the idea . 
mat the present dual support system ' 
for university research ■should be 


scrapped and replaced by a more 
selective system - a gleam in the eye of 
more than one member of the UGC 
and of the scientific establishment. 
Only 17 per cent agree; fewer in 
universities, rather more in 
polytechnics for obvious reasons. 

There is surprisingly strong support 
for the idea that the dual support 
system should be extended to the 
polytechnics and colleges and that 
their routine budgets should include an 
allowance for research. Fifty-five per 
cent agree , and only 15 per cent 
disagree. Even in the universities 
where support forextending wlint is at 
present their exclusive privilege to the 
non-university sector might be ek- 

Evour *° bC W0ak thC SpUt ' S 40 to 26 ln 

A rather similar pattern emerges on 
the contentious issue of tenure. Two- 
thirds of university teachers agree that 
they should continue to enjoy tiie 
special protection of tenure while one 
in five disagrees. In polytechnics the 
split is almost equal while teachers in 
colleges of higher education seem most 
reluctant to agree that their university 
colleagues should have any special 
privileges. 

In contrast university teachers seem 
to be more generously Inclined to their 
less fortunate peers. Fifty per Cent 
agree that teachers in other parts of 
higher education should also enjoy 
academic tenure - although they may 
have in mind Ihe old argument about 
safety In numbers. Less than n third 
want to keep tenure exclusive. Para- 
doxically neither polytechnic nor col- 
ICge . teachers are as enthusiastic to 
receive tenure as university teachers 
' thfi y should be given it; 

wSi SUrvey J eveals an exceptionally 
high degree of support for the present 


system of externa] examining among 
university teachers. More than four 
out of five agree thut it is “an adequate 
check on academic standards" while 
only 1 1 per cent disagree. This may 
give comfort to the Reynolds commit- 
tee in its present rather Fabian defence 
of traditional university practice in this 
field. 

If this strong support by university 
teachers of external examining comes 
as little surprise, the high degree of 
support revealed by this survey far 
external valiilution in polytechnics and 
colleges may surprise those who be- 
lieve that the polytechnics and colleges 
arc eneer to escape from the tutelage 
of the Council for Nntional Academic 
Awards, in polytechnics almost three 
times as many teachers agree as dis- 
agree with the statement that 
“polytechnic und college courses 
should continue to be subject to exter- 
nal validation". In the colleges the spilt 
is an even more decisive 79 to 7 per 
cent in agreement. Tills finding may 
cause the Undop committee to ex- 
amine more criticully the assumption 
that everyone in polytechnics is 
anxious to say goodbye to the CNAA. 

Two final proposals for two-year 
courses nro decisively rejected. Only 
13 per cent support Ihe Lovcrhulmc 
plan for two-year puss degrees while 75 
per cent ure ugninst. The iden that 
polytechnics and colleges should de- 
vote more of their resources to two- 
year sub-degree courses (and less to 
"irec-ycnr degrees?), tentatively flo- 
ated by ihe NAB more than u year ago, 
js also rejected although less decis-' 
ively. It is nnrrnwly supported by 
university teachers but rejected by the 
rest, substantially so in polytechnics 
and less convincingly In colleges. ' ' 
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Report on the UGC and NAB is ‘could do 

^SgKSStasst 

: : satisfactorily, while barely fne iiTflJI or disagreed - with 

polytechnic and coScee teanwlr! ^p/urther statements about the com- 
; * thinks! the sa^of ® B • Us membership should be 

. ; . Hweyer : active \disaDorwa! V .^e representarivo of the uniyerel- 
clearly much higher of !h?&GC thaiJ ! eS> B u t !? at its secretariat shoU jd no 
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much less settled 


. Ul « auo social wow* 

particularly strong In their support for 
. a-piore representative UGG. There is 
; more hesitation about the second idea, 
v .i£ t ! ,e UGC should no longer be 
staffed by civil servants. .. 

i Critics of the NAB were asked to 
agree or disagree, with three furtlier 


raga i ^ - j nln£K—/i' 'JSJ the “ho Teel- 


atsinteresled individuals rather than 
1 'representing spdeid Interests; 
v^^rpri g idgiy pcrjia^s none seems to 


thEt^me^ HitHEii^ucATidWsbVp^ * Isa. is 


All 

Unlv 

Poly 

CHE 

Arts 

Science 

66 

63 

74 

64 

74 

59 

17 

19 

13 

17 

13 

20 

13 

14 

12 

14 

9 

18 


All 

Unlv 

Poly 

CHE 

Arts 

Science 

24 

22 

26 

25 

28 

17 

58 

63 

52 

53 

55 

63 

11 

7 

,. 17 

15 

11 

11 


All 

Unlv 

Poly 

CHE 

Arts 

Science 

17 

16 

20 

16 

15 

20 

33 

50 

13 

19 

31 

36 

32 

21 

40 

46 

34 

27 


Table 4; Higher education should devole relatively more attention to part timers. Do 
you agree or disagree? 


Agree 
Disagree 
No feelings 


Table 5; Resources should be diverted from mainstream teaching and research into 
continuing education. Do you agree or disagree? 


Agree 
Disagree 
No feelings 


Table 6: The present dual support system (or university research should be scrapped 
and replaced by a more selective system. Do you agree or disagree? 


Agree 
Disagree 
No feelings 


Table 7: The dual support system should be extended to poly technics and colleges 
so ordinary Budgets would Include a research allowance. Do you agree or 
disagree? 


Agree 
Disagree 
No feelings 


Table 8: University teachers should continue to enjoy the special protection of 
academic tenure. Do you agree or disagree? 


Agree 
Disagree 
No feelings 


Table 9: Teachers In other parts of higher education should also have academlo 
tenure. Do you agree or disagree? 


Agree 
Disagree 
No feelings 


Table 10: 


All 

Unlv 

Poly 

CHE 

Arts 

Science 

55 

40 

67 

73 

57 

50 

15 

26 

4 

4 

12 

19 

18 

26 

11 

11 

17 

20 


All 

Unlv 

Poly 

CHE 

Arts 

Science 

52 

66 

36 

37 

49 

54 

32 

21 

41 

46 

34 

26 

11 

10 

15 

10 

10 

14 


All 

Unlv 

Poly 

CHE 

Arts 

Science 

47 

50 

50 

37 

48 

46 

35 

29 

37 

46 

35 

33 

14 

17 

11 

11 

12 

17 


check on academlo standards. Do you agree or disagree? 
(asked.only of university teachers) 


Agree 
Disagree 
No feelings 


All 

Unlv 

Poly 

CHE 

Arts 

Science 


85 

— 

— 

86 

87 


11 

_ 

— 

11 

B 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 . . 

3 


validation. Do you agree ordisagree? 

(asked only of polytechnic and college teschera) 


Agree 
Disagree 
No feelings 


Poly CHE 
65 79- 

26 7 

6 5 


ArtB Science 
72 70 

17 17 

7 . 6 


Agree 1 
Disagree 
No feelings 


All Unlv 
13 • 11 

75 76 

6 . 6 


Poly ' CHE Arts Science 
11 19 13 11 

75 09 74 77 

10 7 7 7 


Table 12; Polytechnics and colleges should devote more of their resources to two ■ 

. year sub-degree courses. Do you agree or disagree? 


Agree • 
Disagree 
No feelings . 


betteT’ 

have struck an Instant chord, although 
all three criticisms have been -widely 
circulated. The critics of the NAB are 
more likely to disagree than agree with 
the statement that the NAB is too 
dominated by. local authorities. 

Most polytechnics and college 
teachers fed they have no knowledge 
about the NAB's level of staffing, Jne 
“no feelings" and "don’t knows’ come 
to almost three quarters, while the 
remaining quarter is even divided 
between those who agree and those 
who disagree. 

There is clearer support for the 
statement that NAB members should 
be disinterested individuals rather 
than, representing special interests. 
But even here less than halt of those 
polled agreed. In the polytechnics 41 
per .cent agree and 29 per cent dls- 
! agree.'. Again there is an interesting 
faculty sput, with scientists much more 
likely . -to support this statement. 

Perhaps the arts and social sciences are 

' worried about the concept of “disin- 
terssifid, individuals"?, 


• All Unlv 

• 30 • 34 

45 29 

-, ! 20 30,. 


Poly CHE Arte Science 

19 36 27 36 

70 49 49 38 

9 12 17 23 


NOP survey 

Survival of the fittest . . . 


Four questions were asked, designed 
to prone the underlying attitudes of 
teachers In higher education towards 


future strategy . These cover the sys- 
tem's response to the challenge of 
demographic decline, the desirability 
of protecting the unit of resource, the 
choice between dosing some institu- 
tions and equal misery lor all, and the 
future of the binary policy. 

The answers broadly confirm the 
picture of the British academic profe- 
ssion built up by earlier surveys. This 
picture is of a profession very reluctant 
to lower entry standards even if this 
means fewer students, that believes it 
is more important to defend existing 
staff/sludent ratios than to maintain or 
increase the present level of access to 
higher education, and that if need be 
the weakest institutions must go to the 
wall to protect the rest. 

The first of these questions asked: 
"With the decline in the number of 
18-year-olds do you think higher 
education should lower its entry stan- 
dards or cut the number of students?" 
More than half refuse to choose, many 
of them no doubt because they dispute 
th£ assumption behind the question 
that higher education in the 1990s may 
face a famine of well qualified stu- 
dents. But of those who do answer the 
clear preference Is for cutting back 
student numbers. 

The next question focuses on the 
talismnnic unit of resource. It nsked 
whether if the cuts continue institu- 
tions should continue to teach the 
same number of students and accept 
lower staffing standards or cut the 
number of students to maintain pre- 
sent staff/student ratios. 

Here there is a much clearer result, 
although the “don't knows" still 
amount to a quarter. Almost half 
favour cutting the number of students 
while only just over a quarter is 
prepared to accept lower staffing stan- 
dards. 

On both these questions there are no 
significant differences between the 
university and the polytechnic and 
college responses. However there are 
interesting differences between sub- 
jects. On the first scientists are clear 
- that faced with this, predicament entry 
standards must be maintained even if 


tt% Very 

zither you gl 
lose a limb 
or one, of you is 
Sacrificed- 


Vra 

* vote? 


this lends to a threatening foil in the 
number of students. Those in arts and 
social science are much less sure. 

On Ihe second question the gap 
between the faculties is even wider. 
Among arts and social sciences the 
division between those who feci the 
students must be taught even if this 
leads to worse staff/student ratios and 
those who insist that the unit of 
resource must be defended is fairly 
narrow. In science and engineering it is 
almost three to one in favour of Ihe 
Inner. 

The third question offered a bleak 
choice between "equal misery" - any 
cuts in budgets or in students should be 
shared equally between institutions 
and sectors - and “closures" - the more 
vulnerable institutions should be 
closed to avoid damage to the rest. 
Surprisingly only 15 per cent ducked 
this one. ... - » 


In universities and polytechnics, 
where presumably the spectre of clo- 
sure is more distant, there is a cleat 
preference for the latter course, lit 
both cases 34 per cent support “equal 
misery" while 51 per cent believe that 
institutions should be closed, ln the 
colleges, some of which may fear they 
would appear on the list of institutions 
to be closed, the division of opinion is 
exactly equal. 

The final question probed attitudes 
to the binary policy. Overall more 
agree than disagree with the proposal 
that the present division of higher 
education into a university and a local 
authority sector should continue. This 
is strongly and perhaps not surprisingly 
supported In the universities nhd less 
decisively so in the colleges of higher 
education. Even in the polytechnics 
less than an absolute majority opposes 
the binary policy and almost a third a re 
in favour. •••■.•. 


Table 1 1 : Universities should offer two year courses leading toa pass degree. Do you 
agree ordlBagree? 


All 

Unlv 

Poly 

CHE 

Arts 

Science 

19 

18 

.21 

21 

20 

17 

28 

27 

27 

31 ' 

24 

34 

53 

65 

52 

49 

57' 

48 


Table 1 5: With ihe decline In the number ol 1 8-year-olds do 
you think higher education should lower Its entry 
standards or cul the number of students? 


Lower entry 
8landard8 
Outnumber 
of students 
Can't say/ 
don't know 


Table 16: If Ihe cuts In resources continue do you think . 
Institutions should continue to teach the same, 
numbsr of students and accept lower staffing 
standards, or cut the number of students to maintain 
staffing standffrds? 1 

All Unlv Poly CHE Arts Science 

Same Students/ 28 28 26 28 32 22 

lower standards 

Culsludents/ _ 47 47 47 so 41 56 

same standards _ 

Don’t know 25 25 27 22 28 22 


Table 17: Ifthetotalnumberofstudentsfaflsand/drculs 
continue Into the 1999swh1chstrategy doyou 
believe hlgher.educatlbn should pursue- equal 


or closures (the more vulnerable Instilutl 
be closed lo avoid damage lotha rest)? 


Equal misery 
Closures 
Don't know 


All 

Untv 

Poly 

GHE 

Arts 

Science 

36 

34 

34 

42 

42 

29 

49 

51 

51 

42 

41 

58 

15 

15 

15 

18 

‘ 17 

14 . 


Table 18: The present split ol higher education Into a 

university sector and a local authority sector should. 

continue. Do you agree or disagree? 


Agree 

Disagree 

Nofeellngs 


All Unlv Poly CHE Arts Science 

49 59 31 46 47 50 

29 17 47 36 32 . 26 

17 19 18 12 15 . 20 


Tabte13A: TheUnlve 
•::pr,dtaM» 
■ ..(askedoni 


University Grants Comnjlttae periormisatlafacrtcrlty. bqyqu agre? ■ . 


‘ .. table 14A: The NattorfalAdvfsory BpdypertqrniaaaBslactorily. Doyou agreed i« ■ 
r iT ; V Slcfipniy of |fc^^lwlo e*id college teschera) , 


Agree 

Disagree 

Nofeellngs 


Unlv 

Senior 

Junior 

Arts 

25 

28 

23 

22 

60 

67 

63 

63 

11 

11 

11 

14 


Science 

31 

57 

8 


r e 
gree 

Nofeellngs 


Science 
21 
• 37 
26 . 


Table 13B: Tha membership ol theUGC should be more representative of Ihe, ■' 

■ universities. Do you agree or disagree? ■ 

statement In 13A) . , , , , 


Table 14B: The NAB is too dominated by local authorities. Doyou agreeordlsagree? 

(asked only of polytechnlo and college teachers wno disagreed with 1 4A) 

All . Poly CHE Arts Science 
Ahree 1 29 • ■. 29 ,30 . 24-. 40 

21 

24 


Agree 

Disagree 

Nofeellngs 


Agree 

Disagree 

Nofeellngs 


Science 

70 

9 

.9 - 


Table 1 3C: The UGC'e secretariat should not be drawn from the otvil service. Do you 

(?8ked > onlyc?tho»o universllyteaohers who disagreed with the 
statement In 13A) ' • . : 

Unlv ' Senior -Junior s . Ajte Science, 
, 40 42 • . 44 40 44 < i 

Agre® . yj oo 13 . ; 15 i9 . 

; 


Table 14C; The NAB Is understaffed. Doyou agree br disagree? 

(asked onfy,ofpo|yteohnlo and college leachere who disagreed with 14A) 

All ' "V; " Poly. CHE • Arts Science . 

Ag ree 12 ! .12 .12 ! 8 • 16 . . 

Disagree . '15 ' v 13 -IB 11 •18 

Nofeellngs . '23. 21 25 . : 24: 

Table 1 4D: It would be preferable If NAB members did no! represent special interests 
but were disinterested individuals. Do you agree or disagree? • 

(asked only of polytechnic and college teachers whodlsagreed with 14A) 


Agree 
Disagree 
Nothings. •_ 


• Senior Junior., Arts Selena 
42 .44 ,= i .40 . .44 

.22 13 ... 15 19 

. 32 .*... M. . ...A' -3\. 


"Agree--.. 

Disagree 

UpMWpv.': 


: . All . 

• •: 47 
-i ' • -28 


Science 

57 

. 21 

• -7 . 
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What the country wants 
from Dr Bell’s successor 
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The resignation of secretary Terrel H. 
Bell focused the spotlight on the issue 
of national leadership in education. 
The administration, in search of Dr 
Bell's replacement, was caught in a 
crossfire between conservative politi- 
cians and members of the educational 
establishment. Politics rather than 
policies dominated the debate. As an 
example of how tense the contest 
became, several would-be appointees 
took the unprecedented step of going 
to a conservative lobbying organiza- 
tion - Citizens for America - to argue 
(heir i|ualifications for the post. 

To many educators. Dr Bell 
appeared to be the best possible com- 
promise in the first term of the Reagan 
administration. Throughout the de- 
bate over national education policy, 
Bell remained a man on a tign trope 
who retained his post in a conservative 
administration and at the same time 
managed to win the admiration of 
many in the education community. On 
the one hand, Bell publicly supported 
certain controversial goals such as 
budget reductions, prayer in the 
school, tuition tax credits, and the 
dismantling of the education depart- 
ment. . 

Privately, however, the secretary 
sought to protect the education budget 
ana low-keyed these conservative 
positions. "‘He is doing the best he can 
under the circumstances," was the 
, . tnwt frequently voiced conclusion by 

• *• . mrarmed . Washington* observers, 

* Meanwhile, a restive Congress block- 
. edthfe admlnistation’s attack on educa- 
tion.' 


In addition to the funding question, 
there is an equally important issue: 
education needs a national leader, one 
who recognizes that our schools and 
colleges are a precious resource and 
one who affirms that indiscriminate 
budget cuts may seriously weaken this 
essential sector. Will William Bennett, 
the new secretary whose appointment 
was announced last week, send these 
positive signals to the nation? 

In a recent public interest article 
entitled Japanese Education: How 
They Do It, Merry I. White wrote: 
‘The single most important contribu- 
tor to the success of Japanese schools is 
n consensus thnt education is impor- 
tant. Across the papulation, among 
parents, at all institutional nnd 
jureaucratic levels, and highest on the 
list of national priorities is the stress of 
excellence in education.** In America, 
White suggests, “we are simply not 
mo bilized around our children". This 
is why vigorous school advocacy at the 
top is so vital. 


E 


There is also an urgent need to 
promotethe Interests of higher educa- 
tion. This year Congress will consider 
proposals lor reauthorization of feder- 
al pid to higher education programmes 
that; currently serve (nllfions of stu- 
dents. A heated debate is likely around 


student old, which has become an 
S8 billlon-a-year programme. It is 
rumoured that the Reagan administra- 
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The. United Stales department of 
education came Into being five years 
ago during the Carter administration 
aftera long and difficult struggle. Prior 
to lls establishment, (he federal in- 
terest -in . education was • expressed 
: through an office of education, located 
in the health, education and welfare 
* department (HEW). Its leadership 
rote Was often compromised, as HEW 
secretaries frequently found (heir time 
consumed by what seemed to be the 
■ more pressing issues, of health and 
„ a welfare. 

. Advocates for tfte new debartment 
were convinced that 6 separate entity 
for education would; streamline the 
deliveiyof programmes. and end un- 
necessary bureaucratic layering. But 
even more important, it was argued 
. that a cabinet secretary could more 
effectively provide national leadership 
b y javfag ««pss to the public forums 
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• mprethan fiw yefcrs, wo kifbw 

‘ about thc.immtctof the new 

^department. Not surpminglythere- 
,pmt ihmd is mixed. Jt Is dear that the. 

* ««Warv has been able to 
MranMnloite. widely the, concerns of 
the n irio □*sMege and school* AI the 

, Mtnc nme, it isctear that even w^h the 
<tepariprent, tlfc federal role fn educa- 
,ik*. can obly bc .as ttiroag ns the 
.legislative and admJniHratfoh backing 
J Consider ‘tHd'fet (hat in 

* th ? prosenc^ of a secretary 
[fondly to education ,.t|>e percentage 

* prfeddral assistance ; to ..ine nat ioif s 
’ schools, shrunk 1 to i is lowcsl.polm for 
; ttvq deradcS - 6.5. ' . v * - • , " 
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tion will propose drastic cuts in student 
loans, repeating (he strategy of fiscal 
year 1983 when a 50 per cent cur in 
need-based student aid was recom- 
mended. r 

Higher education tedders are also 
worried about a provision in tho adml- 
nistration’s tax simplification plan that 
, would curtail charitable donations to 
colleges' and universities. Robert 
Atwell, newly named president of the 
American Council on Education- the 
Washington bared umbrella organiza- 
tion representing all higher education 
institutions - recently said: “Any 
marked decline fn charitable giving 

. would curtail student choice, diminish 

■ the overall quality and diversity oF 
postucondary education, ahd increase 
the price of education." 

Again, the message the new secret--' 
ary will send concerning these Impor- 
tant Issues is absolutely criictal. Is aid 
' to colleges Bird their students seen as a 
matter of a highest priority or is it just 
another Item on the balance sheet? 
Within the Inner councils of the admi- 
msupponk the voice, of a .committed 



'■ D Jherf was -fear, that President 
* functioiiaiy to 
• J 1 ■ post, s pipe one with 

■ ■ 1 **fe political creqenUals', yrtip ; would 
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: manage 
\^*ves 




■ fnAmerira waare nbwentering an 
ortlamely difficalt period tor eduea- 
itfxl federal .budRet.MIl 
NS# In domestic: 

spehdjpg. Education will have to bear 



■I ’•yuiioverarai issues sum ft 

.* tliltlpn tax cdtdiis ahd school :praye 
would be vigorously; pureued. ’If. m 
occurs,; the current .school rofotm 
movement In thp United Stalest Which 
■■ l hW rarhas been bipartisan ahd good- 
r ^?r In a .crossfire 

‘ fxditicai and-idcbloglcal ednfroota- 
’ tioi). Ctearly, the attitude of William 
Bennett, the new secretary of eqttca- 
rton.fa a matter of highest Concern to 
v w wish tti;*ee American cduca- 
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Then and now: Warwick University in the mid-1960s and (right) the campus' as It is today. 

For ‘radical’ read r^. tMVE S gmB 
‘entrepreneurial ’ 


Twenty years ago I was among some 
500 students ana staff who turned up 
one fine October day and created a 
new university. Warwick in the year 
1965 - when it recruited its first 
undergraduates - was meant to be 

S places. It was dubbed within 
i of opening by the media as the 
"mid-Atlantic" university - a place 
that would bridge the gap between the 
traditional elitist Britire university and 
the mass produced higher education 
campus of the United States. 

From its very inception it offered a 
wide range of new courses. It was 
possible to study not only the history of 
the Renaissance and the United States 
but actually go to Venice and America 
as an integral part of (he degree 
course. Joint degrees - such as history 
and politics which L studied - were 
common and the teaching of the 
sciences, economics and mathematics 
broke new ground. It also boasted a 
vast site with infinite room for expan- 
sion with a projection for an eventual 
20,000 students - well in keeping with 
the then fashionable views put forward 
by Lord Rabbins. 

The attractions of Warwick for an 
18-year-old schoolboy from London 
had nothing to do with this. I was 
excited by the possibility of going to a 
place which was smaller than my huge 
south London comprehensive school- 
Tulse Hill - away from the big smoke 
and with the opportunity of going to a 
brand new place with no history or 
traditloh. 1 was not disappointed. 
Warwick , was then confined to one 
small site - now known as the Gibbet 
Hill site - with a few modem buildings : 
buift round a couple of courtyards. 
None of the buildings was more than 
two storeys high and it had only two 
recial centres - a refectory which 
doubled up.as a dance hall and a bar,' 
■The result was an intimate atmos- 
phere that can rarely exist except at the 
beginning of an institution. The sparsi- 
ty of- facilities meant that academics 
and students mixed freely - with 
friendships spanning across disci- 
plines, It also led to a kind ofpibneeer- 
lng spirit. Unlike the passivity which 
descends ori. academic staff and stu- 
dents in' -brae places, Warwick was 
almost entirely populated by activists. 
Every krtown activity from the stu- 
dents’ union to a chess club had to be 
created by the students themselves. 
Thus budding sportsmen had to set u 


tapping the world outside are'therc. It 
is of course difficult to judge an 
institution on a fleeting 24-nour visit 
and universities will try to show a 
journalist all their best points. Never- 
theless even in a pre-packaged tour 
feelings show through. 

The image that came over was very 
much of academics still grappling with 
new ideas and of students - now far 
more competent and serious than my 
generation - who are still prepared to 
challenge the status quo. 

In the 1960s many of Warwick’s 
developments would have been de- 
scribed as radical or innovative. In the 
1980s the catchphrase often used to 
describe similiar developments is en- 
trepreneurial - an adjective which 
would have been used only pejora- 
tively 20 years ago. Yet pejorative or 
not the language often masks similar 
goals. In the 1960s Warwick took an 
Interest in mature students without 



the biological sciences department 



The author In his Warwick days 

qualifications gaining places and, the 
Idea of links or even merging with 
Lanchester Polytechnic The very 
sqme goals can be seen today in 
attempts' to encourage the unem- 
plpyed , to study for a -degree and in 
allowing Open University students the 
chance of finishing their history degree 
at Warwick. Lanchester Polytechnic’s 
link .with. Warwick wjll.be tentatively •. 
cemented with a joint part-time MBA 
involving staff of both institutions •' 

S3«3. ..Ktfasseaa#: 

newspapers. It Was these. drCum- The bii Change is nottmnht i„ ,L i 
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1 of Coventry ,8s a manufacturing 
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or opening .War 
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under Professor Howard Dalton. Sup- 
port from the Government for new 
blood posts has extended staff, student 
and research activities and private 
funds are helping the building of a 
biotechnology unit. Research money • 
from Japan, America and Britain is 
allowing a continual expansion. 

All this must be music to the ears of 
Margaret Thatcher, Her first Govern- 
ment is indeed on the curriculum of 
politics undergraduates. Third-year 
students can take an option and hears 
critical analysis from Mr Jim Dulpitt, 
senior lecturer in the department and 
one of the university's original 
appointments. He modestly describes 
his option as dreary. , 

On the other side of the coin 
Warwick is continuing its more radical 
- that hackneyed sixties' word - tradi- 
tion by building on its industrial rela- 
tions research by moving into the field 
of race relations. The Centre for 
Research in Ethnic Relations has 
moved to Warwick and has financial 
support for the next eight years. 

Student life hns blossomed since the 
1960s. A total of 3,000 students live on 
the campus and the union hns its own 
build jng with burs, wine burs, night 
dubs, travel agencies and u reputation 
for botli social welfare and entrep- 
rcncurialism. At the same time a 
private benefnetor has ensured that the 
university has a huge arts centre, with 
facilities for dramn, film, music and 
dance soon to equal the Barbican. The 
place is still, however, rather self- 
contained and Isolated. 

The snddost aspect of the place is 
probably the neglect of the' arts and 
hu (nan tiles. The position between arts 
and science appears to have been 
reversed .from the 1960s. There is av 
distinct greying of the politics and' 
history departments enused by years of 
. retrenchment and few, if any, lecturing 

S osts held by anybody under the age of 
D. Meanwhile science and business 
.studies are crammed with people ex- 
pecting quick promotion - normally 
found at other universities. ' . 

My: oyet*l] iriipression is of a uni- 
versity which knows how toi adapt to 
the times we liveln. In the 1960s and 
' eartyWOs when feminism and reyolu- 
non Tilled the air It was the obvious 
placi to: employ Germaine Greer and- 
, Edward Thomiison. In. the 1980s it, Is 
the'placc to attract Sir Clive Sinclair. 
In tne 1990s if Thatcherism is, super- 
sededi no doubt Warwick will reflect 
. mb' new. academic concerns of (he age. 
Mr J ack Butterworth , the vice ehancel- 
lor, retires this year. He can be pleased 
to have! created a living drganisra 
rather than 'field* of cement and 
plfteglasS. . V >.V; 

: ---a '• David Hencke 

The author is sbeial sren’lces correspond 
vent On The Guardian., if e was at 
> Warwick University from 1965 to 1968. 
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Leonard Bushkoff presents a pre-inaugural view of America’s Central Intelligence Agency 

The CIA rides 


again 


These are boom times for America’s 
Central Intelligence Agency. The 


third world rarely goes beyond gaining 
a little time for a superficial moderniza- 
tion that side-steps basic issues. 


the 1950s. On the eve of Ronald mi 
Reagan’s second presidential inau- pr, 

guration, clearly, we "ain’t seen ha 

nothin’ yet”. flii 

The CIA is openly supporting guer- co 
rilla wars in Afghanistan and Nicar- lai 
agua; is involved in Salvadorian, ar 
Lebanese and Libyan matters; and has la 
begun operating against the narcotics 
traffic in south-east Asia, terrorism in pt 
the Middle East and elsewhere, and cc 
Soviet efforts to acquire American w 
technology. cc 

The uncertainty triggered by con- n( 
slant changes over the past few years in rc 
the Kremlin gerontocracy - notably ai 
the deaths of Brezhnev, Andropov, and fc 

most recently Marshall Ustinov - has ai 
accelerated a shift from extensive Si 
reliance on risk-free but inherently (t 

limited spy satellites and electronic, h 
eavesdropping to HUMINT, human ti 

intelligence garnered from sources in a 

the enemy camp. si 

Their recruitment is slow, arduous F 

and requires a strong corps of case h 
officers, as does the infiltration of s 
terrorist organizations. Active recruit- 
ing has always risked penetration by t 

double agents. Hence the importance ti 

of such counter-intelligence masters as s 

the legendary James Jesus Angleton s 
whose losing battle with the director s 

William Colby was one of the many 
troubles affecting the CIA in the i 

mid-1970s. _ j 

Those troubled years are past. Ex- i 

pansion is now the watchword: a 25 per i 

cent annual budget increase since ] 

1981, and a current strength oF some , 
16,000; stronger counter-intelligence; • 

more attention to thfc third world, • i 
more clandestine collection of all sorts, 
more lively and relevant national in- 
telligence estimates, and certainly 
more covert action, of which six major . 
and 50 lesser operations are now to 

PF T?e stress on naramilitaryi prop- 
aganda and political action (witness 
the recent talk of money spent to elect 
Duarte in El Salvador and to defeat the 
autocratic Eric Gairy in Grenada), 
represents a throwback to the 1950s 
when triumphs in Iran and Guatemala, 
following those in western Eurone, 
gave the CIA immense prestige. No 
matter that- Communism had quite 
limited power and potentiaMn both 
countries, or that operation TP AJAX 
further damaged the Shah's already 
shaky legitimacy, while so upsetting 
the Iranian political balance that his 
regime t which even monarchists re- 
garded as an American creation - 
could drive the opposition under- 
ground within a decade. 

No matter that Guatemala since 
operation PBSUCCESS to 1954 has 
been a classic authoritarian state, di- 
vided, unstable, and plagued intermit- 
tently by leftist querrillas and rightist 
- death squads. No matter also .that 
' paramilitary operations often fail; with 
disastrous consequences for Western . 
allies in' Albania mdPplahd.l^ps and • 
Sumatra, ' CuM'; and KurdistH^' tO 
name but a few. 

• Forty years of heated argument 
regarding policy towards the Soviets - 

•’'■•'•sttimfo’.-tort’- realpolitik adversary? 
fearful giant? - has .fostered the knee- 
jerk assumption that any communist 
presence requires action from a CIA 
which, unlike other great intelligence 
services, has no history apart from 
anti-communism. The frequent result , 
is to polarize and internationalize 
many essentially indigenous conflicts. . 
while arttagbnizing groups who find 
Western dynamism and technology far 
more appalling than' Moscow s wares. 

And while CIA covert political action- 
may impress Washington insiders by 
replacing radical leader, A with nation- 
al saviour B, it ianriot change basic 

• • ' sociopolitical conditions sufficiently to 

enable B fo govern successfully, nor fo 

• eliminate his stigma as an American 

• Cl, Yqt such action is apnlaudedfor Its 
> successes In immediate post-war 

France and Italy, or In Magsaysay s 
. pidtipplnes in 1#3 - all unique situa- 
tions 'and aU over three decades ago. 

' Power has. limitations',, e^en tne 
; seemingly victorious quick fix to tne 


Afghanistan and Nicaragua arc 
worth consideration. Support for the 
mujahedin by the CIA has been 


K raised by Americans; for the contras, 
owever, widely attacked. Both con- 
flicts are stalemated with the guerrillas 
contesting the countryside, while regu- 
lar forces rely on fortified positions 
and heavy weapons to hold the popu- 
lated centres. 

The initial, delighted American ex- 
pectations that Afghanistan would be- 
come a Soviet Vietnam have proved 
wrong, though some wishful thinking 
continues. Soviet troop levels stand 





Presidents four: Messrs Reagan, Ford, Carter and Nixon gather for a unique photo-call at the White House 
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come a Soviet Vietnam have proved 
wrong, though some wishful thinking 
continues. Soviet troop levels stand 
no higher than 110,000, with regular 
rotation home, much noncombat duty 
and the temporary entry of elite troops 
for offensive sweeps; helicopters and 
aircraft carry much of the burden. 
Soviet casualties have been light 
(though drug addiction and desertion 
have been problems, ns Britain suw 
last yearwith the much-heralded arriv- 
al here of two young deserters, both 
since returned to an obscure fate in 
Russia); guerrilla combat performance 
has been unimpressive and civilian 
suffering intense. 

The contras are divided politically, 
the mujahedin both politically and 
tribaily; the lack of ideological cohe- 
sion, compelling leadership and con- 
sensus on goals undercuts CIA 
attempts to impose unity. 

There are further problems in the 
neighbouring states that provide sup- 
port and a conduit for arms, at Amer- 
ican urging, but with their own in- 
terests uppermost. Pakistan, for exam- 
ple, has subtly accommodated Soviet 
denunciations ofJts complicity, while 
strengthening its own forces, by skim- 
ming the cream off the light aims 
(largely Soviet-made) that the CIA 
delivers to Pakistan for conveyance to 
the mujahedin ; they get the leavings. 

Both Pakistan and Honduras argue 


ary hardware; their nelghooura nave 
become uneasy, and localized arms 
competition is quite possible. More- 
over, many Hondurans and Costa 
Ricans fear that the American-spon- 
sored strengthening of their security 
forces hardly benefits democracy. 

In sum, the fourth Afghan war hurts 
the Soviets very little, the Afghanis 
very much; Washington certainly has 


received precious little for the S345m 
(with $280m more allocated for the 
coming fiscal year) it has spent. The 
Nicaraguan war stiffens the Sandinisla 
cadres and military, while burying 
questions of one-party rule under a call 
to arms. 

Twin failures, as so often in the past; 
yet secret war is as attractive to 
Washington as ever. Why? Simply 
bureaucratic inertia, fear of losing face 
by quitting, a way of gaining bargain- 
ing chips for eventual negotiations? Or 
is it visceral anti-communism, spired 
with machismo, bullying, stupidity, 
contempt for small nationlsm, sheer 
bloody-mindedness? 

Or are these operations - like so 
many before them - less an exercise in 
policy than a substitute for it, a demon- 
stration to the political elite, to the 
nation itself, that communism is in- 
deed being combated, freedom de- 
fended ana American greatness reaf- 
firmed. after years of doubt? So it was 
with the unseemly onslaught against 
Grenada, a kind of convert action writ 
large, for which the president was 
congratulated by one citizen: "You 
have put the eagle back on the moun- 
taintop. God bless you.” 

Alter years of frustration and uncer- 
tainty, many Americans would aju-ce 
enthusiastically. The 1963-80 era nad 
seen a lost war, riots and demonstra- 
tions, the Teheran hostage humilia- 
tion, eviction from Saigon, the spread 
of drugs, divorce and sexual permis- 
siveness, the black civil rights move- 
ment and those of feminists, homosex- 
uals and others and the downfall of Five 

S (residents through assassination, re- 
uctant retirement, resignation - and 
. electoral dcfeat. The perception ~ if 


religious nation: God and country, 
work and family, optimism and up- 
rightness, a hearkening back to tne 
Eisenhower era. Hence also the stress 
on traditional enemies, after the dis- 
appointments of detente and Carter s 
vacillation: the Soviets as the focus of 
evil, and their third world allies as state 
terrorists nnd tumble-makers. 

Here are splendid opportunities for 
the CIA, whose operations enable 
Americans to have their ideological 
cake and cat it too. countering evil 
while avoiding both war and the mas- 
sacre of marines, nnd all the while 
imparting a sense of dynamism and 
purpose to a foreign policy woefully 
Tacking in tangible accomplishments. 
Americans find that immensely reas- 

SU Oilers, however, particularly 
□mong the opinion-making elite - 
academics, intellectuals, journalists, 
liberal clerics - have grave doubts 
based less on moralizing or naivete 
then on deep-seated traditions and 
attitudes. Centuries of raison d'itat 
and wars have led Europeans to accept 
intelligence operations as distasteful 
but normal; Americans react dif- 
ferently. 

Their ancestors, having rejected 
European wickedness to cross the 

K t river and enter the promised 
, stood uneasily for decades after 
1776 as a frail-, emerging nation, a soft 
target, in fact far French, British and 
Spanish covert action among dissi- 
dents (such as Benedict. Arnold and 
Aaron Burr), and Indians _ out for 
simpler revenge. The Americans de- 
fended themselves with the Monroe 


fuctant retirement, resignation - and doctrine, support for .international 
electoral defeat . The perception - if I aw, tor non-ihte rvention. in sovereign 
not the reality- of American weakiiess ; states, and so on , much as third world 
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was widespread, and Walter Mondale - countries today seek a United Nations congi 
suffered for that In November. ' shield. ' „ . JP a J9; 

Hence tho demands from conserva- ■. And, just as those countries invoke fin an c 

lives for the "unleashing” of the CIA, realpolitik wfien convenierit, so .roe Centre 

paralleling those in the 1950s regarding Americans put highmindedness aside and tl 

Chian o Kai-shek. Hence the appeal ot when expansionism- called. But hope tiona 

ftSBSnl SJ* lor remainci, fMlored by the allompt, of tntelU, 

nations Irenewaland the reaffirmation Wilson and Roosevelt to^mrol inter- «ho f< 

of traditional values in a remarkably national anarchy and a pragmatic con- the p 


corn for the vulnerabilities of a multi- 
ethnic state. 

To counteract this fundamental be- 
lief that clandestine operations - not 
collection oranalysis, on both of which 
the trauma of Pearl Harbour confers 
acceptability - are a dirty, essentially 
un-American business that corrupts 
personal and national behaviour, re- 
quired a close alliance with opinion 
makers that the cold war helped Allen 
Dulles and his lieutenants achieve. 
Their skill at deploying advertising 
techniques, opinion polling, and mar- 
ket research to influence public opnlon 
abroad extended to Invoking symbols 
and precepts to enhance the CIA 
image nt home. 

. “And ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free,” graces a 
wall at agency headquarters in Lang- 
ley, Virginia, along with gold stars for 
officers fallen in action. Proponents of 
the CIA often cite scripture to demon- 
strate the ancient origins of their craft. 
Sun Tzu on its practical rules, and 
George Washington on its critical 
importance. 

Subtlety has now given way to 
confrontation, however, with the 
blunt-edged and secretive current 
director, William J. Casey, badly 
damaging the lofty, bipartisan image 
his predecessors cultivated. The presi- 
dent has been no wiser, provoking 
much criticism by linking the embassy 
suicide-bombing in Beirut to .the 
alleged cutbacks of the CIA by the 
Democrats. A former tax-lawyer and 
wheeler-dealer, a high Republican 
official anti now part of the cabinet, 
Casey has certainly gained greater 
| budgets and power for the agency by 
i his closeness to the president. 

But Casey, exudes contempt for a 
Congress that often opposed him and 
that dared investigate, bis questionable 
financial record. A bellicose director, 
controversial operations in ^Nicaragua 
and the threat of civil liberties viola- 
tions latent in aggressive counter- : 
intelligence, all disturb agency loyalists 
who fear an anti-CIA babklash should 
the political winds shift. 


Adding to the knowledge of intelligence 


Concern about CIA activity Is overdrawn, a 
testimony to the scars that many Insiders bear from 
those years of public, scorn, and overlooks unique 
academic and political developments that may at 
last gain larger constituencies and broader accept- 
ance, ie leptitnacy, for their life's work. 

The academic development Is clear: a remark- 
able boom In intelligence studies since about 1980, 
largely among political scientists, but Including 
some historians as well. AboUt 20 , course were 
taught then; now.thert are more- than 1W, Wfo 
ifateUlgeiibdtrf^*^ jncludied hf«iift^on.totertiaj - 
tioual relations and foreign policy. ' 

Academic conferences, symposia, bibliog- 
raphies, and Journal articles on intelligence are 
proliferating and a breakthrough from the 
titillatioh ofmoles, spooks and Smileys may at last 
have been achieved In studies such as Knowing One s 
Enemies: Intelligence Assessment B^ore theTwo 
World Wars edited by Ernest May and publish^ by 
Princeton University Press, In which assut^Uons, 
perce ptions and appraisal are the themes, pot back 

'ism^hmore l tM pew Anglo-American 
scholarly quarterly, Intelligence and National Secur- 
Hy\ the focus of UniversltyPublication of Americaon 
' Intelligence monographs, and of the Bafianltoe 


Museum now being established to WaS ^^n,imd 

ofa much smaller museum of espionage i to 

tic, Connecticut; and 6,000 Items of the, Riratil 

At Ahove U ijlf there J» the Fortlgn Inltlllgince 
LtennScene, a richly detailed, bimonthly news- 
letter (vftth 800 subscribers), toternallonal to 



scone, and objectively compiled by the scholarly . 
Thomas F. Troy, 6 retired CIA analyst. The raw; 
data can be mined from congressional committee . 
reports, the dose press coverage since 1974 of the 
.C?A, the many Journalistic books since then, and 
the flocks of both critical and laudatory memoirs ' 
during 1974 to 1979 by.retlred CIA officers, .whose 
political Instincts and zest for action and Influence 
typifies this edrps d’fflte. ; ' , ' _V 1 

: Standing in, yet apart from, this academic 
upsurge, Is Washington's Consortium for the 
Study 8 of Intelligence founded In 1979 bv Roy 
(fodson and supported by various foundations In. 
organizing' symposia, Intelligent* course syllabi, 

. un eight-day summer teacher's seminar at BoWr 

doin' college, - * five-volume varies on; / Meilfginde 


Requirements for the 1980s, recent meetings with 
Canadian and British academic groups, and so on. 

■ The emphasis throughout b on Intelligence in the 
context of a ruthless cold war that naturally 
overshadows questions of accountability and 'con- 
gressional oversight, civil liberties and public opin- 
ion and the prudent use of power. That the Soviets 
are at the gate, that intelligence officers grasp the 
danger as do few others and that only strong, 
uninhibited intelligence actions can meet the duu- 
: tenge: these are favourite consortium themes -plus 
i^wtUste que k riol. - despite, the opposition of 
‘ nuddle-of-tbe- rbad- CIA dements. - i • 

The battle for public opinion has ted to another 
non-governmental developments the formation In 
Washington of pressure groups and intelligence- 
orientated organizations, In effect a pro-CIA 
lobby. Its members frmclloti us the anti-CIA lobby 

• did In the 1970s (and are □ reaction to It), by 
' writing, lecturing, appearing on television and 

before congressional committees, am offering 

iTe^tetlc realm. 

Some of these groups gre essentially fraternal 
organizations, retired FBI, CIA, and military 
intelligence officers, who may speak out on 

• occasion. Others arc highly paiilictil, particularly 

.? the National Intelligence Study Center, the Nation- 
al Strategy Center, the- Hale Foundation, and 
especially the Association of Forjner. Intelligence 
Officers, with 4,000 members. . ■ 

. That a global power , requires a strong Intelli- 
gence system Is; clear. Whether so aggressive a. 
• system ja required, however. Is another matter, not 
-least: because its behavloUr-sometlmes disturbs the 
government and the nation on which' its own 

survival depends. 'j:' 

The author wax formerly a member qf the hlslorlcai 
' dlifUUdrt »f the Joint Chiefs of Staff, ■' ' ' 
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Pat Morris looks at the need for studies of familiar but elusive inhabitants of the British Isles 

— — — — - - surprising concern to a great many 

Out nfcioht hut % of these activities have been 

\*Jr u ft/ vFX |3.I.£L JLJI ft WJ W- ft* funded by voluntary bodii 

c — 7 ' the People's Trust for E 

A A_ €* • "I Species, World Wildlife Fti 

not out ot mind 


people. 

Many of these activities have been 
funded by voluntary bodies (such as 


“The magnitude of a scientific rcvela- or research un them, is the fact that the 
lion is not always paralleled by the decline of the creatures served ns a 
degree of magnification employed"., warning of an environmental hazard. 
Thus commented the distinguished like the old coal miners canary. IF 

zoologist Hans Lissmann 20 years ago, spraying an attic with certain argano- 

conseious that the fashion of the day chlorine compounds can kill visiting 

was to assume that real science came bats years later, what about the people 

from the barrel of an electron micro- who sleep irt the room below for eight 

scope and not from the muddy rivers df hours every night? Perhaps this timely 

Africa where his research had been research on a rather unpopular group 

done. of animals will prove unexpectedly 

Today the forefront of biological relevant to our own survival as well as 
research includes some of the greatest that of the bats, 
of contemporary achievements, but The main problem with studying 
their glamour and novelty can easily British mammals is that most arc 
steal the limelight and make essential small, secretive or nocturnal; often all 
research on water purification or rat three. Many are also scarce and may be 
control seem trivial and unimportant, getting more so. The practicalities of 
Modern high-powered "Icchnobiolo- finding out about such elusive crea- 
gy" can also be very expensive and the turcs constitute a major challenge for o 

associated megabudgcls even more researcher. Direct observation is fcasi- 
impressive than the results; but the ble for larger species such ns deer, and 

magnitude of the cost is not necessarily nt night the use of modem aids such as 

parnllded by the benefits infrared viewers and image intensifies 
obtained. . . mnlccs possible the investigation of 

There is also value and interest tu be foxes, badgers and other sizable 
had Tram exploring a relatively low key animals. 

and low cost area of zoology, namely But fur the tiny ntlcc, voles and 
the study of British mammals. These shrews (which comprise nearly one 
offer considerable opportunities for quarter of our ntamniBls) it is neces- 
new discoveries and are a challenge to’ sniy to resort to traps. By marking and 
the resourceful. Mammals also pro- recapturing live specimens much has 
vide models for testing ecological been learned about the animals: their 
theory, developed on other groups Bnd breeding biology, survival rates (few 

assumed to be or wider significance. live more than ornonths), and temtor- 
Fnr example, studies of spatial rein- tolity. Their population density is often 
t kinships in birds have led to a concept very high, with hundreds of mice and 

of animal territoriality based upon voles living unseen in an area of 

overt social behaviour aimed at dc- woodland only the size of a football 
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jpe and not from the muddy rivers df 
rica where his research had been 
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bals years later, what about the people 
who sleep in the room below for eight 
hours every night? Perhaps this timely 
research on a rather unpopular group 
of animals will prove unexpectedly 
relevant to our own survival as well as 
that of the bats. 

The main problem with studying 
British mam mots is that most arc 
small, secretive or nocturnal; often all 
three. Many are also scarce and may be 
getting more so. The practicalities of 
finding out about such elusive crea- 
tures constitute a major challenge for a 
researcher. Direct observation ts feasi- 
ble for larger species such ns deer, and 
at night the use of modem aids such as 
infrared viewers and image inten si tiers 
makes possible the investigation of 
foxes, badgers and other sizable 
animals. 

But for the tiny ntlcc, voles and 
shrews (which comprise nearly one 
quarter of our mammals) it is neces- 
sary to resort to traps. By marking and 
recapturing live specimens much has 
been learned about the animals: their 
breeding biology, survival rates (few 
live more than ornanths), and territor- 
iality. Their population density is often 
very high, with hundreds of mice and 
voles living unseen in an area of 





the People’s Trust for Endangered 
Species, World Wildlife Fund and the 
Universities Federation for Animal 
Welfare) and so have not diverted 
money from more important universi- 
ty research. But an important addi- 
tional outcome has been the educa- 
tional benefit to students, many of 
whom have been able to participate in 
field research and get a lot of fun out of 
it too. This is the kind of thing that 
many’ naively came to university hop- 
ing to do, and with their enthusiasm 
suitably fuelled, have gone back to the 
more arid and demanding aspects of 
undergraduate work with new incen- 
tives. 

Many of our students gained their 
first introduction to computers as a 
result of actually wanting to process 
field research data; yet had previously 


fending the resources within a discrete 
area. For many mammals an analo- 
gous effect Is obtained by separating 
individuals in time rather than in 


woodland' only the size of a football tant part of our overall understanding 


pilch. This is important because the 
mammal population is the key to the 


individuals in time rather than in 
space, so that "territory" here Is a 
rather different thing. Similarly, ideas 
about population regulation or optim- 


largely governed by innate behaviour ^ ^ 

may need adjustment when applied to " 

large, wide-ranging intelligent mam- Tracking 
mats. Like other aspect* of biology 
mammals offer many challenging areas teCn.niG'UCS 

of academic inquiry, but there are ’ - 

benefits of a quite different kind, os 
well as satisfaction and academic in- However, trapi 
terest. the normal life of 

1 There are over 6G species of mam- intrusive techniqu 

malsllvingwildinihescislandsofoun. For many species 
yet we rarely see more than about six tracking. A tiny tri 
of them. Some 16 spedes have been to the animal so th 
introduced to Britain, Including some , any lime without 
of the most familiar such as the rabbit, By this means it is 


success or failure of resident predators 
Uke tawny owls; and is in (urn affected 
by seasonal factors and annual fluctua- 
tions In the tree seed crop. Studies of 
the mammals are thus a part of the 
understanding of what makes a com- 
munity of plants and animals function 
as an integrated ecosystem. 


■ However, trapping is disruptive to 
the normal life of an animal and a less 


intrusive technique may be preferable. 
For many species we now use radio- 
tracking. A tiny transmitter is attached 
to the animal so that it can be traced at 
any lime without further disturbance. 
By this means it is possible to study the 


grey squirrel apd brown rat; but also*, use of three dimensional spate In a 
birane newcomers like the red necked wood by squirrels or the essentially 
wallaby. Periodically .another species . two dimensional hetyne ranges of ripa- 


colony to set up home 
cycle sheds. Some of our 




wallaby. Periodically .another species 
makes a bid to be.British.as a result of ' 
lax security at a zoo ot escapes from a . 
school gerbil colony to set up home 
behind the bicycle sheds. Some of our 
mammals, botp native and aflen, can 
b t important , pests. Other*' are- a 
potentially valuable resource; but the 
majority exist largely unseen and un- : - 
(uioffn. 

• For example, 20 per cent of our - 
■ mammals are flat* yet few people could ' 
even dame more than: one -r .the:. 


nan aperies such as (he, water vole and 
mink; leading to a better appreciation 
of how the lives of these animals are 
organized; 


of animals, there is a general expecta- 
tion that scientific research will lead 
towards applications and benefits; not 
very evident in the apparently trivial 
pursuit of following animals about by 
radio. However, it emerges from stu- 
dies of many small mammal species, 
ham moles to mice, that animals are 
spaced out by a subtle and flexible 
mechanism so that their home ranges 
often do not much overlap. Individuals 
are clearly aware of their neighbours 
and males are often distributed in a 
different pattern to females. 

Further research reveals how this is 
arranged, often by means of social 
behaviour in response to substances . 
produced by special scent glands. If 
populations- are spaced out as a result 
of olfactory cues, we might then seek 
to identify the substances concerned 
and produce them artificially, One day 
It might be possible to keep mice out of 
the. garden shied and moles out of the 
lawn (or, more importantly, out of 
arable .fields) simply by 'planting" 
artificial scent pellets. This would be 
humane pest control without death or 
mess; absolutely specific to the target 
species and no hazard to any others. 

Radiotracklir ' ' * 


Radiotracking is also helpful in 
conservation projects such as the cur- 
rent attempt (by the Otter Trust and 
Nature Conservancy Council) to rein- 
troduce captive bred otters to riven in 
East Anglia. Radiotracking moniton 
the way the animals settle down and 
explore; progressively extending their 
knowledge of unfamiliar terrain. One 
of my students is studying the move- 
ments and feeding strategies of red 
squirrels in deciduous woodland to 
provide background for a possible 
attempt to reestablish this species in 
southern England. 
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temperatures in wild animals and tells - 
usi from a distance, when they, are 
. ' active or Asleep; However, mbst spfe- 
cfesrcmainnoctumaLwith.toJiidquent 
heavy* demands Oft.- the researcher's 
:time at unsociable hours: Fully auto- 
mated systems are eagerly awaited! 

. . While such studies, form an impor- 


populafions of foxes and badgers show 
now two normally shy species can 
swiftly adapt to new circumstances and 
survive 1 q an unnatural, newly created 
habitat. This is hot just academically 
Interesting information, if might one 
day be needed urgently as (he basis for 
formulating policies to control the 
spread of hit outbreak of rabies caused 
by someone bringing home an infected 
pet from (he Continent. ’ 
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extinct jit recent yraia;\thq:(rfeater . 
•Honeimehaidwiodled to less than a ’.fT 
; quarter of its population of 30 years ' JL 
■ ago. Thero Ss catue [or .concern here 
. even though bat| ire fully profecied by ■ . Ma 


Many people pUfbdl^obd’forhedKbou In their garden 

iSSdSfroli from -welching theanlitials comeSch 

prosecuted, and fined up to £1,000 per. nielli.- Theasftumnl inn iv that tnnA i>lll«mHU» 


prosecuted, and fined up to £1*000 ter 
bat; for interfering with! them cycn in 
his own boils*} . However ihjs is nouso 


night,- TOe assumption is that regular food will encourage 

studtoi M the University o^. ^ylheetti^to foragtim strategy 'of an attractive and: : 

.. Aberdeen haVe flt least > shoWn one pf ■ dependable MUrce of foetf alwayVgvallable in the same„ 
thb, .likely cabws for,; dwjhdUpg; feat jdace. Tl^praCtkalahdacadeiuk IssuM wereetpipred ; 

i j»polatipnS ’J tfee ifoettucah used for ; * garden where fqod hap beet) put out regularly fpr: 1 

rasas 

. synthetic pyrathrolds are cwnparatlve^. iterforfWm, : 

:t '2 "W * , dMa “ Evened afepui (fflcTas V 

, 'alSSd1bat;Mffflidldii bam as . gardeoj, pne llyfog neteby 
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' 'W t> been intimidated by keyboards and 

;js. W i jargon. For some additional experi- 

. X 1 ence and enthusiasm has been helpful 

• ' ft/ in getting an interesting job. Even for 

■ those who gain no such obvious be- 

nefits, the study of interesting animals 
^ sx that are always all around them, offers 

an academic interest and enrichment 
to their life that specialization in some 
^ more technical areas does not. 

. My own particular interest is In 

WVfraj hedgehogs. They are no use to aay- 

v ^ v body, cany no really serious diseases, 

and do no significant harm; so why 
bother with tnem7 Despite their uni- 
versal familiarity and widespread 
occurence, we know little about what 
they do or where they go; so one 

i reason for bothering might be simply 

This drawing was done by research student Jessica Holm and shows because they are there. This is not to 
one of the red squirrels she 2s studying, wearing Its radio collar. sa V ^ at the nation needs or can afford 
n J armies of generously funded hedgehog 

II understanding Radiotracking is also helpful in researchers, as the keepers at the 

general expecta- conservation projects such as the cur- public purse would be quick to point 

search will lead rent attempt (by the Otter Trust and out. Yet, paradoxically, if you were to 

md benefits; not Nature Conservancy Council) to rein- ask a selection of the public (whose 

pnarently trivial traduce captive bred otters to riven in money it is) whether they would like to 

nimals about by East Anglia. Radiotracking moniton see some of it spent on hedgehogs, a 

lerges from stu- the way the animals settle down and significant number would probably say 

lammal species, explore; progressively extending their yes . The evidence for this comes in the 

that animals are knowledge of unfamiliar terrain. One form of three cheques for £ 1 ,000 each , 

itle and flexible of my students is studying the move- given to me by The British Hedgehog 

elr home ranges * ments and feeding strategies of red Preservation Society in support oT 

r lap. Individuals squirrels in deciduous woodland to hedgehog research. They got the 

their neighbours provide background for a possible ■ money as small donations from 

distributed in a attempt to reestablish this species in thousands of people, without big cam- 

emales. southern England. paigns and without the promise of a 

veals how this Is ' better tomorrow; just because people 

means of social ~ want to feel that something is being 

m to substances . Woodlclllds done about hedgehogs, 

scent glands. If , ■■ „ I mention this because to many it- 

d out as a result and UOlITUCC will seem bizarre. It is true noverthe- 

ralght then seek .. •. • • less and deserves analysis. Why should, 

ances concerned ordinary people, not normally pariicu- 

Iflaally. One day Another student has made a feosibil- larly Involved in academic activities 

keep mice out of ity study of tracking dormice (a famii- express Interest, especially with their 

moles out of the iar species, but one which only two chequebook? Perhaps to them, re- 

ortantly, out of field research studies have been made • search in biotechnology for example or 

1 by planting" . this century). We want to see whether • immunosuppressants Is just too re- 

This would Sc coppicing woodland for the conserva- mote from their everyday experience 

without death or tion of other wildlife is good for and interest. That’s the kind of re-, 
ific to the target . . dormice or. not. • search "the Government" should pay 

d to any others. We have also experimented with - for if scientists say it’s a Good Thing; 
idles of urban hedgehogs, simulating the release of but hedgehogs, well they come to the 

ind badgers show pet animals in the way that Is often garden every night, the children love 

shy species can done by people who have raised sickly them and aren’t they where the dog 

ircumstancesand pr orphaned animals and then taken gets its fleas from7 Pity about all the 

u, newly created them to the country and let them go. dead ones on the road; yes of course 

ust academically Do they head for "home" or wander we should find out all we can about 

mi, if might one about in a disoriented way? Can cage theml - . 

ly as the oasis for reared hedgehogs cope with the wild? The popularity of wildlife should not 

to control the Radiotracking helps to answer these be underestimated. People’s interest Is 

• of rabies caused questions which on the one hand seem Stimulated by television programmes 

•write an infected very minor compared to the serious (more watched a BBC i film about 

■ Issues of the day and yet are of hedgehogs than,Afarc/i of the Day for 

- ■ — • - ~ *'• 1 . example) and to them ft is probably 

• J. . — \ i >■ , -i " highly satisfactory that at’ least some- 

)le British, hedgehog siWKC s 

ij'i • ■ ‘ ^ 7 -"; ’ / ^whatever aQd riot merely disappearing 

fbod,, tfeC; WfouUs often travelled much further than -. into thie qcademic stratosphere, 
hecesfeary' arid took ntore than tylce w long to arrive aS - - Herein lies another benefit from 

they need have done.. . ';*• involvement with mammals: public 

Sometimes they travelled further, than the distance to support. Large numbers ; of inquiring 
the food, but did hot go to the food bowls oh occasions j ctt .er3 and telephone calls which rarely 

they , even visit ed , the g arden without reeding. ’ No i nv ° lv e highly, technical matters , clear : 

hedgehog, defended foe Valuable ‘Resource’' that the ,y P e0 P l ° want tq use their 


studies ! of urban 


Woodlands 
and dormice 


Another student has made a feasibil- 
ity study of tracking dormice (a famil- 
iar species, but one which only two 
field research studies have been made • 
this century). We want to see whether, 
coppicing woodland for (he conserva- 
tion of other wildlife is good for 
dormice or. not. 

•We have also experimented with 
hedgehogs, simulating the release of 
pet animals in the way that is often 
done by people who have raised sickly 
or orphaned animals and then taken 
them to the country and let them go. 
Do they head for "home” or wander 
about in a disoriented way? Can cage 
reared hedgehogs cope with the wild? 


Radiotracking helps to answer these 
questions which on the one hand seem 
very minor compared to the serious 
issues of the day and yet are of 




-Herein lies another benefit from 
involvement with mammals; public 
support. ; Larne mimbets of inquiring • 
letters arid telephone calls' which rarely 
.involve highly, technical matters, clear; 
ly show.thait people want tQ use their 
university system as a wav of setting 


regular FoM Supply , represeq ted ; foere was nd rigu of uSSS ^a yay^f getting 

conventional territoriality (as one SvouW exotet about&irly com- 

territofy served as a food catchment fife nibtert 


ft Very something they wanted? direct from 

dependent wan in fact highly «#ve qnd no .njore . their university. This tod is well worth- 
foqOnvenUwed than the others, by the, experimental . while. 

dl^ntmuatjoh of fodd fpt’.dnlgfite;. Nohe of this detrains from the value 
Ws brief lamtlgaten into the acsdemlca^Ki practical 'JPJg biology’ •, ofedu/senot; but ail 

queslfoiw^ tabed by supplementary feeding showed that ^ 8t glitters is riot necessarily gold, 
almost all the, self evidently, true assuihptions made Moreover forty, and cuddly- research 

hMnrehflm UMm arhiallu fnlea amjI - mnv onlHpn in its uruu Ouan If It Acs * c 
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Tragedy at close quarters 


Waste 

by Harley Granville Barker 
directed by John Barton for the Royal 

A 

A 
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company in 1 nc i n « 
Barbican Centre 

When asked about a possible produc- 
tion of his "political tragedy" waste in 
the 1930s, Harley Granville Barker 
advised: "The whole play wants solidly 
casting - and I fear expensively cast- 
ing”. John Barton has taken good note 
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superb cast-list one wonders why he 
did not choose to stage the play in the 
Barbican’s main house rather than the 
Pit. 

He justifies his decision on the 
grounds of the exceptional intellectual 
rigour of the play’s argument which 
requires the kina of intense rapport 
between actor and audience that only 
an intimate playingspace affords. The" 
Pit serves well for Barker's all-impor- 
tant shifts In tone -in the dialogue 
through which he frequently implies 
exposition of character; in the first two 
scenes much is learned about the . 
protagonist Trebell from the distinc- 
tion between his coolly willed seduc- 
tion of Amy O’Connell (later to cause 
his downfall) and the intimate, genially 
sarcastic banter he exchanges with his 
sister Frances or his openhearted zeal 
for debate with his friend, Wedgecroft. 

William Archer reviewing tne first 
dramatized reading of Waste for The 




Jodi Dench as Amy O’Connell 


| Events | 

Continuing exhibitions: .- » 

To January 24. Brighton Polytechnic. 
Ian Hamilton Finlay: Liberty,- Terror and 
Virtue. 

To January 25. Library, University of 
Warwick. Visionary Fantasy : colour 
prints by Eleanor Clayforth. 

To January 30. North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic. *War Requiem” and other 
paintings by Dorothy Bradford, 

To January 30. Triangle Centre, Uni- 


versity of Aston. Home Front : photo- 
graphs by John Reardon and Derek 
Blanton of the black community in the 


Handsworth area of Birmingham. 

To February l. Senate House,- Uni- . 
vcrsiiy of Liverpool . Edwardian pictures 
from the Atkinson Art Gallery. 

To February 1. Manchester 
Polytechnic. I, Leonardo: drawings by . 
Ralph Steadman. 

To February 5i Vaughan College, 
University of Leicester. Drawings, oy 
Helno Saare. . , 

' To February 24. Filzwllliam Museum, 

: The real problem with galleries now- ■■ 
•.-■■-■feFtiWf they’re far. too toffee-nosed. 

- They do not just exist for the atiddle 
classes. Trity should bri Indudecf,! , 
but Mteritt.^.bere h'Wl^y for:; 

■ f the public, tea until We can sritosh 
' this idea that galleries are exclusive ; 
and meant for people of a certain 
social class then we’re on a loser. 
Reginald Dodwell, the director of 
Manchester’s ' Whitworth Gallery, 
takes a firm line on gallery policy. The 
Whitworth is a university gallery, and 
Dodwell is also head of Manchester - 
U niversity's history of art department : 
While it is clearly crucial to the faculty 
as a centre for research, the gallery 
remains firmly committed to the peo- 
ple of Manchester; One of England’s 
more exciting and energetic exhibition 
centres; the Whitworth obviously owes 
much of Its popularity to his straight- 


Richard Allen Cave 
at the new RSC 
production of Waste 

Times in 1908 observed that it "cap- 
tures some of the powers and pri- 
yileges of the more spacious form of 
fiction". But it does this again less by 
overt means than by a technique of 
profound and subtle implication. Most 
of the characters have trained and 
cultured minds and finely tuned sensi- 
bilities; argument, even conflict be- 
tween them, is a matter of delicate 
nuance, suavely disguised calcula- 
tions, deft manoeuvrings for emotion-' 
al or political objectives. In Barker's 
first version of Waste, the stage-direc- 
tions repeatedly draw attention to the 
characters' eyes as the index of their 
true selves; and Barton admits to 
alerting his actors to this in rehearsals. 
The close proximities of The Pit allow 
for an almost static staging of the 
confrontation of politicians in Act III, 
where they manipulate the tragedy of 
Trebell's social predicament to serve 
their own ambitions; there is a convi- 
vial atmosphere of brandy and cigars, 
and postures are relaxed - but the eyes 
register alarm, bravado, a predatory 
watching for opportunities. To sur- 
vive here one needs daring, insight and 
a ruthless egoism; paradoxically 
Trebell’s forthright honesty Is his un- 
doing. Little ostensibly happens, yet a 
man's career is ruined and an aspect of 
the process that is history is rendered 
with chilling exactitude. 

Cambridge. Prints by Rembrandt. 

To March 3. British Library, 'London. 
Pierre Corneille 1606-84. 

To March 10. Salnsbury Centre. Unl- 
veratty of East Anglia. American quilts. 

Concerts ' 

January 20. Unlverrity of Sheffield. 
Tudor Music. 

January 20. Bamfield Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Exeter. Jeux (trio) perform 
Bach, Faurd, Ravel, Bax and Debussy, 

January 23. Arts Centre, Unlverrity of 
Warwick. London Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, conductor Maurice Kaplow, soloist 
Enrique Perez de Guzman (piano). Prog- 
ramme includes Berlioz's Carnival Ro- 
main Overture Opus 9. 

January 23. Assembly Hall, University 
of Strathclyde. John Scott (baritone) and 
David Hunter (piano): Schumann Dl- 
chierllebe. 

January 24. Ancaster Hall, University 
of Nottingham. Molouf - Music from 
Tunisia. 

January 24. University of Lancaster. 
Manchester Camerata, conductor Nicho- 
las firallhwaitc, soloist Tang Yun 
(violin): programme includes Beeth- 
oven's Violin concerto in D. Tang Yun Is 


Interestingly Waste exists in two 
versions. When in the 1920s the Lord 
Chamberlain lifted the ban imposed 
on the play (officially for its references 
to the illesal abortion that kills Amy 
O’Connell and jeopardizes Trebell’s 
future), Barker rewrote it preserving 
its original plot and shape but entirely 
redesigning the dialogue to condense 
and sharpen the political intrigue and, 
one supposes, to have a second 
attempt at portraying Trebell and 
especially his motives For finally com- 
mitting suicide. He described Trebell 
to Gilbert Murray in 1909 as a “man of 
no religious ideas who when he gets 
one at a great crisis in his life is so 
superstitiously possessed by it that it 
drives him monomaniacaf and kills 


him’’; the conception, Barker thought, 
was right but not as yet its execution. 
Barton has conflated both texts keep- 


ing largely to the tighter structure of 
1926 but taking passages from the 1906 
version that more readily illuminate 
character. Trebell’s death scene has 
been explored through five versions in 
rehearsal as Daniel Massey has sear- 
ched for a "centre" of motivation. 

That Massey so movingly succeeds 
here is in part the result oT the text he 
and Barton have discovered through 
experiment and in part the way that, 
as watching the play through its run of 

f > reviews has made clear, other actors 
love begun to make nicely judged 
emphases that illuminate Trebell's 
predicament, making his final decision 
credible. The unstated theme of the 
play is now sensed and worked for 
through ensemble acting of consum- 
mate skill. We watch a man of un- 
romantic disposition discover two pas- 
sions in life: tor a political ideal and for 
his unborn child. When both are 
destroyed by the caprice of others the 
light of vision, the creative fervour, 
just dies in him. The patterns of chance 
and choice shaping Trebell’s destiny 


now clearly define the play's structure, 
as Barker would surely nave wished. 

Dr Cave is reader In drama at Bedford 
and Royal Holloway Colleges, 
London. 


the leading violinist of the People’s 
Republic ot China. 

January 25. University of Manchester. 
Lindsay String Quartet: Haydn, Tippett, 
Mozart. 

January- 25. Unlverrity of Leicester. 
Caroline Dale (cello)' and Piers Lane 
(piano): Beethoven, Schumann, Marti- 
nu, Brahms. ■ 

January . 26. Turner Sims HaU, Uni- 
versity of Southampton. Peter Hurfbrd: 
Bach organ recital. . 

Other events; 

January 21. University or Surrey. 
George MacBeth reads his poetry. 

January 24 and 25. Arts Centre. Unl- 
verrity iff Warwick. Harrison Biitwis- 


iblic of China. 


A hymn 
to love 


Chagall 

Royal Academy of Arts 
until March31 

Marc Chagall is a painter you cither 
love or hate; he is in facL like none 
other. 

Born in 1887 in Tsarist Russia to a 
Jewish Orthodox family, he now lives 
and works - at the ripe age of 97 - in 
France, and the current- retrospective 
at the Royal Academy is a timely 
homage. Organized with the support 
of the rirst National Bank of Chicago, 
the exhibition consists of some 190 
works, including paintings, book illus- 
trations, prints, theatre design and 
stained glass, which span his entire 
career. 

As Chagall is so poorly represented 
in this country, this is a wonderful 
opportunity to see hl& work in chrono- 
logical perspective, but even more 
importantly, to dispel perhaps the 
myth that he is little more than a 
sentimental popularizer of emotions, a 
kind of male “Jewish mama” who 
painted Fiddler on the Roof (the 
correct title is The Fiddler , 1912-13). 

That Chagall's Fiddlers played on 
rooFs is in fact less fantastic than it may 
seem, for this was a fact of life in "old 
Mother Russia", as the painter himself 
reminisces in his autobiography My 
Life:' 1 . . .It turned out that because of 
the fine weather we were having, 
grandfather had climbed on the root, 
sat down on the chimney pots and was 
regaling himself with carrots. Not a 
bad picture*’. Not indeed. 

Much more wondrous to behold are 
his rabbis, lovers, cows, leaping about 
as high as the church steeple, flying in 
the sky, or standing on their head, 
defying all laws of gravity: imagine the 
indignity of Lenin addressing the mas- 
ses balanced on one hand, but this is 
exactly what happens In Chagall’s The 
Revolution (1937) and this would In- 
deed need some explaining. 

But to try to use logical inquiry as an 
analytical method In Chagall’s work’ 
would be a mistake. “Supernatural" 
was the word used by the astonished 
Guillaume Apollinaire, when first 
faced with Chagall's paintings, some 
time in 19J2, and much has been made 
of this; but however “supernatural", 
Chagall is no '‘surrealist", nor ‘did he 
ever adhere to the movement. It would ' 
be a mistake even to. consider him their 
predecessor. !' 


George MacBeth reads his poetry. 

January 24 and 25. Arts Centre, Uni- 
versity iff Warwick. Harrison Birtwis- 
tle’s Punch and Judy, presented by 
Opera Factory and the Endymlon En- 
semble. 

January 24 and 25. Laban Centre, 
Goldsmiths' College, Loudon. American 
danefcr arid choreographer Martha Par- 
tridge. 

January 31. University of Essex. Julian 
Glover recites Beowulf. 

February 5, 6, 8 and 9. Unlverrity of 
Hull, Heinrich Marschener’s opera Hans 
Helling, sung in English. 


mends were poets, among them Guil- 
laume Apollinaire anfi Blaise Cen- 
drars, to whom he dedicated the 
enigmatic Homage to Apollinaire 
(1911-12). Iconographlcal interpreta- 
tion aside, this painfing is an important 
eye-opener. In terms of ChngalPs high- 
ly methodical and intelligent techni- 
que: he borrowed ever so selectively 
what he needed from pthcT painters, 
Adapting brilliantly to. his needs. 
However vehemently he denied, any 
Influence from the Cubists ("Let them 
choke tbemselyes with their square 
pears on their triangular tables , he 


Andrew Grahatn-Dixon visits the Whitworth Gallery 


Bringing^the 


are encouraged to go, and in the hope 
that “they’ll get the idea that going to a 
gallery is not like going to a demist." 
At the Morris show on the Whit- 
worth’s family day, children were set 
to "hunt the holy grail" - "it’s because 
people don't come lpto galleries until 
they’re older and posher that art has Its 
rather elitist image." ’ .. ; ■ 


Professor Dodweil’s remarks raise . 
one particularly important question: 


The Whitworth's most recent 6x- 
hlbitibn aptly enough, was about Wil- 
liam Morris, who had his own socialist 
philosophy of art. As always at the 
Whitworth, the exhibition struck a 
happy balance, educative without 
^ing patronizing, deliberately orga- 
nized so that people could follow the 
‘ Show without having to buy a cafa-* 

•!. The gallery tries to involve the wider 
ipubUcln. other, ways. Schoplphildren 


“people’s" gallery? The Whitworth, 
ever since its takeover by Manchester : 
University in 1958, has been largely 
dependent on university funds, Most 
of its yearly running costs are met' by 
money from the University Grants 
Committee. It has already suffered a 
13 per cent cut in line with the rest of 
the university, - and the visitor- is 

C ted by a gloomy reminder of 
idal problems, A sign, in the 
entrance tells us that part ofthe gallery 
must stay closed every day dufi to.cyts. . 
At a time when the university has no 
professor of. German ,-Ertecb or Latin, ... 


some might argue that even the re- 
duced allocation of university funds to 
the Whitworth Is being misdirected, 
When university gallery funding was 
discussed in the Lords earlier this year, 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu made the 
point: "the question should be asked 
whether universities should be. in the 
museum business at all." Certainly, 
many feel foat since universities are in 
the gallery business, their primary 
function should be academic teaching. 

In the Whitworth’s case, foe issue Is 
.complicated. Clearly, a gallery that 
possesses one of the finest collections 
of English watercolours ih foe world, 
the largest collection of prints in the 
North of England, and tye .second 
largest collection of textiles In the UK, 
cannot be restricted to the foie of a 
teaching collection. One should add 
■ that the gallery Is by no means funded 
exclusively by foe ; uGC: It selves a 
large grantfroro the Greater Manches- 
ter Council, and Its entire budget for. 
the purchase of new worjts stems from 
an independent appeal initiated in foe 
.late,19oQswAs Je* 



“Bella with a White Collar”* 
1917. 

once said) this painting reveals just 
how much he owed them. 

Especially important was Robert 
Delaunay, one of the inventors of 
“Orphic Cubism”, whereby the trans- 
parent monochrome space and 
volume-building planes used by the 
Cubists were replaced by transparent 


which, Delaunay argued, were also 
space-creating. This was just what 
Chagall needed; colour - and his are 
passionate, explosive and barbaric col- 
ours - yet discreetly kept in check by a 
rigorous discipline. 

The exhibition contains n large num- 
ber of some of Chagall’s most famous 
works, such as White Crucifixion 
(1938) and Falling Angels, which was 
painted over a long span, between 
1922-1947, during which time he suf- 
fered the painful loss of his first udfe 
and constant muse, Bella, who died in 
1944 when they were living in New 
York as war refogecs. it also includes 
works seldom ot never seen in public 
here before, from his early period in St 
Petersburg. There are wonderful 
elebings for the Bible ai)id La Fon- 
taine’s Fables and fine, examples .of 

i ■' H 




ourselves as an arts centre for the 
North West; we send out exhibitions 
all over the North West, all the time. 
My. policy is primarily to' bring In the 
public. Secondly, we are Interested In 
academic relationships. My students 
■ are taught here, and It’s very important 
that galleries are used as a teaching; 
instrument. Thirdly, we are here to 
encourage contemporary art." . ; 

While he is keen to emphasize the 
.-gallery's- primaiy role, as a "popular" 
arts centre,, the Whitworth does play- a 
large' part as a teaching institution.. 
Manchester University runs a course in 
museum studied. Students on-' fife 
. course regularly rhourit public exhibi- 
tions at the.Whuworth, of an extreme- 
ly high quality - recent examples were 
the shows on Thomas Harmon, the 
. Chester architect, and tho entertaining 
“Fakes and Forgeries”. , 

■ One of the- major problems for the 1 
/. Whitworth has been the media’s false 
creation of a North/South distinction- 
’.While- foe Whltworfiv has mounted 
important exhibitions with nJocal bias 
.flute' “Mediaeval Treasures of (he 


choreographed by Leonid Marine. 

. To my mind . though, the most 
touching m Chagall’s entire oeuvre are 
his lovers. Again and again, he re- 
turned to this favourite leitmotif, os 
recently as 1984 in The Dream, and 
somehow it is dot “too sentimental’’ to 
say that Chagall’s art is a hymn to love 1 
and throughlt, to life, fiddlers on the 
roof, flying rabbis and cows and all. 
Chagall is one of these raYe artists who 
see .beauty and human dignity even 
Where there Is appalling poverty, pain, 
teart, buffering and sacrifice. In. that 
sense liis whole art is a triumphant and 
joyous' tribute to life - emotional yes, 
sentimental, no. • • _ • _ 

Sanda Miller 

North West"), it is essentially an 
international gallery. Many national 
newspapers, which seeni culturally 
. shortsighted outside London, fall ’ to 
;appree!ate this: "What hapj?ens . for . , 
example wfth the Dally Telegraph i’ll We, 
find that people come ted review our 
exhibi lions, but their reviews tec only 
published in the northern editions." 

Another problem is delayed cover- 
age: THe Guardian only pnnted their 
review of (he Morris show four weeks 
after it opened. This is additionally 
unfortunate, because it can discourage 
tlte Industrial sponsorship which is so- 
essential to the mounting of many . 
exhibitions. ’ 

University, galleries remain finan-~ 
daily insecure because of their 
ambivalent- nature, as both public 
exhibition spaces and centres for- re- 
search: But by putting on so many nod 1 \ 
' such varied shows (all free), and by . 
aiming So clearly at all sectors of (he 
public, the Whitworth has become far . 
. more than an instrument for academic 
research. It Isa fine example of the.way 
. in wfeich university and town can 
complement each other. Professor 
' Dodwell, himself a blend of academic 
arid, man of the; people; sums. up the 
. gallery’s approach: "we are hero to be * 


available' to the public. I believe that' ' 
1 very paisfopately. If the publip don't 
. came in, we have rafted,- * 
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by A. J. Ayer 

Russell 

by C. W. Kllmlsler 
Harvester, £18.95 
ISBN 07 108 OS519 

It is not a condemnation of this book to 
say that it is lopsided. Professor Kil- 
mister is a professor of mathematics 
and his interest in Bertrand Russell's 
philosophy is focused on the back- 
ground and consequences of Russell's 
and A. N. Whitehead's Principia 
Mathematica. He makes no attempt to 
distinguish the two authors’ contribu- 
tions to this work, but writes as if it 
were wholly Russell's. He is probably 
right to the extent that it was Russell's 
long-standing desire to find a goad 
reason for believing in the truth of 
mathematics that led him first to lay 
the groundwork of the reduction of 
mathematics to logic in his The Princi- 
ples t)f Mathematics, which upnenred 
In 190.1, and then tn enlist his former 
lutnr's help in carrying the enterprise 
to fruition in Principia Mathematica, of 
which the three volumes nf the first ft 
edition appeared respectively in 1910, ft 
1912 and 1913. £ 

Nevertheless, it is thought to have £ 
been Whitehead who did most of the S 
work on the logic of relations, to which 5 
Professor Kilmister represents Russell 13 
as attaching the greatest philosophical 
importance. In this connection Ptofes- 
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sor Kilmister makes much of a difficult 
paper "The logic of relations" which 
Russell wrote in French in 1900 and 
published in the seventh volume of 
Guiseppe Pcano’s Riviata di Matema- 
tica. Tills paper, which was Russell's 
first published contribution to symbo- 
lic tope, made use of Peano’s notation. 
An English translation of it appeared 
in a collection of Russell's papers 


: •• entitled Logic and Knowledge : and ; 

- -jv.- .■ 

■ Prolewdr KnmiStcr pays;stirptls5ng- ’ 

■ ly little attention to 7ne Principles of 

■ Mathematics. On the other hand, un- 

' , like most of Russell's expositors, he 

singles out Ait Essay on die Founda- ■ 
dims of Geometry, substantially Rus- 
sell’s fellowship thesis, which he pub- 
lished as early as 1897. Addressing 
,- himself to an audience of laymen, 

- Professor Kilmister prefaces his 
account of this essay with a : swift 
■ history of the'development of geomet- ’■ 

*•*" ry from Pythagoras onwards, emph- 
dsizing the discovery of non-Budlde an . ; 

f ometrles by N.I. Lobatcbevski and 
Bolyai in tne 1820s and the elabora- 
' Uon in the 1850s and 1860s. chiefly by 
A. Cayley and G; F. B; Riemann, of, 
projective geometry to a point where 
i . . Cayley could claim that it embraced all 

... ' geometry whether Euclidean or not. 

Under the influence of the neo- , 

• Helepan J. E, McTageart at'Cam- 
- bridge. Russell had briefly succumbed 
1 'I . • to the hire of German idealism and In ‘ 

■ ; V-.'V . ' ■' 1897 he was still sufficiently in agree- 

‘ men! with Kant to maintain thqt^The 
. - actual spare we know . . . i isadmit- 

, ! ! . .. j % t*<ft Euclidean, and is proved,, with- 
• : .*• **•. : out any reference to Geometry, to ben 

i \ : priort, heoce Euclid- has apodelctic 

i ■ • certainty, and non-Euclid stands con- 

1914 when he delivered 
pencer lecture at Oxford 


Bertrand Russell at (he age of 92. 

ing not of signs for the components of 
the stales of affairs which would render 
it true but of these components them- 
selves: for then it follows that there are 
objectively real relations. 

Otherwise, Professor Kilmister sup- 
plies us with a hotch-potch of com- 
ments on this book. He llee finely refers 
to the views of W. V. O. Quine, John 
Stuart Mill, John Neville Keynes, W. 


other general properties it may have 
and the spayu-temporal peculiarities 
which distinguish it from other speci- 


acqvnesce in. Quine's objections to the 
defini(ton of a proposition as a cjasfc of 
equivalent sentences. '' He does not, 
however, propose any alternative to 
this definition, or consider the bearing 
of its rejection on Russell's philoso- 
phy. We are treated instead to some 
inconclusive remarks on Zeno's para- 
doxes and on MdTaggart's arguments 
against the reality of time. Professor 
Kilmister suggests that, the peralstenfce 
of thipgs in time is an objection to 
Leibniz s identification of them with, 
their properties, I db not see why this 
should be so. I see no good reasbn why 
a properly should not Itself contain a 
temporal specification. I also .think 

opposing that th?1^lurc^o^fstingl 
uish substance from their properties 
entails that all true prOpdsitioris of the 


supposing that the failure to disting- 
uish substance from their properties 
entails that all true prOpdsjrioris of the 
subject-predicate form ate necessarily' 
: tnie. Only' a' fraction of a subject's 
j properties is needed to determine the 
Uud to which it belongs. Whateyer 


mens of the same kind should alike be 
Treated as contingent. 

Apart from the book on Leibniz, the 
only non-mathematical work oE Rus- 
sell’s that Professor Kilmister discusses 
in any detail is the article “On denot- 
ing" which was first published in Mind 
in 1905. ..It too is reprinted in the 
; collection Logic arid Knowledge . This 
article Is important for its development * 
of Russell’s famous theory of descrip- 
tions, which enabled him to abandon 
the Platonism of his The Principles of 
Mathematics. As is well known his 
technique was to turn apparently de- 
noting phrases into predicates by em- 
ploying the existential and universal 
variables. For instance, the sentence . 
“The present King of France is bald” 
was transmuted into the conjunction of 
sentences: there is ah x such that x now 
reigns over France: for all Vj ify now 
reigns over France y is identical with x: 
and x is bald. Since nb one now reigns 
over France, the proposition which . 
these sentences combine \o express is 
simply false. By making the existential 
and uniqueness Claims, concealed in 
the definite descriptive phrase, expli- 
cit, Russell avoided even the sembl- 
■ 1 ance of commitment to a non-existent 
1 entity. 

■ To what, did the use o£ variables 
commit him? The answer given by ■ 

to. Naples i St Petersburg, and London. : 
No one ran now fully take in the. ‘ 
enormpiis bpdy of iiis surviving writ- :: 
, mg, .much of which, despite many 
heroic efforts', is not even published' 
yet, 


Quine, who has been foremost in 
reviving the question of ontological 
commitment, is that he was committed 
to the existence of whatever entities 
within the range of the variables might 
confer truth on the sentence in which 
the signs for them occurred. So, in our 
example, as it stood, he would have 
been committed to the existence of 
human beings. This wns the point of 
Quine’s epigram that "To be is to be 
tfre value of a variable! 1 . More recent- 
ly; however, Quine has sketched a 
raethqd by which hfe thinks that vari- 
ables may be explained away. Profes- 
sor. Kilmister propounds the same 
conclusion, developing a suggestion 
made by M. Schfinflnkel in 1924 and 
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h^Dbriald Rosq 


gives a short and simplified account, is 
to have the work of quantifiers done by 
combinatorial operators. So far as I 
understand It, I see no reason why it 
should not be successful. 

Does this mean that we are freed 
from any ontological commitment? 1 
do not think so. Professor Kilmister 
himself claims no more than that 
"there is no peqd for an nddltioiinl 
domain of variables, besides the do- 
main- of the natural numbers, in the 
real furniture of the world". Tills 
appears, however, to display a mis- 
understanding, unless the reference to 
. the dqmain ofvariables is construed as. 

MacDonald Ross provides the firat 
.ever-quick, accurate, lively and intel- 
ligtbie panoramic view of Leibniz’s Ufa 
w °£» : properly . emphasizing meta- 
physical -logical and theological spec- 
ulation. He does have, his own fnter- 
fwptahpns to Offer, but these are. not 
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^ . that respect : there is only ope 
r -OBViOUs modification needed: Leibniz 
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n reference to their values, which 
might in fact he the natural numbers, 
at least in the first instance; we should 
not he precluded from holding, with 
Russell and Quine, that the natural 
numbers can he eliminated in favourof 
classes, in my view, it is most plausible 
to think of the operators os combining 
prcdicutcs, in which case we should be 
untulogicully committed to the states 
of nffairs in which these predicates 
were concretized. In the cose of Nelson 
Goodman's language of appearance 
there would be colour-spot-moments. 
This leaves open the question how far 
such a language enables us to express 
all that wc might want to assert, 

An importnnt part of Russell's essay 
“On denoting'' deals with the distinc- 
tion which Gottlob Frege tried to draw 
between the sense ana reference of a 
linguistic expression. Russell uses an 
elaborate argument to show that 
Frege's distinction is not tenable. Tte 
phrase which he takes as an example is 
‘‘the first line of Grey’s Elegy.” There 
is no question but that this refers to a 
line of poetiy “The curfew tolls the 
knell of parting day”, but what is its 
sense: The obvious answer is that it It 
whatever is meant by the phrase.-'lhe 
first line of Grey's Elegy" but this does 
not satisfy Professor Kilmister My 
more than it did Russell. Professor 
Kilmister suggests that the sense or (he 
phrase should be equated with the 
class of meuns for ascertaining its 
reference, presumably os If I Were to 
say that it was the sixteenth liqe from 
the bottom of page 442 of thfe New 
Oxford Book of English Verse. I am 
not attracted by this suggestion, 
perhaps only because it seemsbizarrc. 

Professor Kilmister's exposition of 
the course of Principia Mathematic#, 
both in its first and second editions, is 
lucid and reasonably thorough. He 
underlines the historical importance of 
Russell’s discovery of the porflooj 
inherent in the conception of iho da® 
of classes which are not members of 
themselves, but leaves It unclear.ijo 
me at least, whether he lakes Russell s 
theory of typeB to bo an acceptable 
solution of this and other paradoxes as 
that of Epimcnidcs the Cretan,’ who 
snld that oil Cretans were liars. The 
point, which Professor Kilmister 
makes, that sclf-rcfcroncc need not 
lend to paradox would seem to tell 
against Russell's theory, but 
elusion which Professor 
seems to draw is thut the theory s too 
subtle to succumb to such a simple 
objection. , p 

As 1 said ut the start. Professor 
Kilmister does not venture into otn^ 
areas of Russell’s philosophy, but {* 
nllows himself to mention some of tjw 
oulstimding events of Russoll s enny 
life. 

Sir Alfred Ayer Is emeritus Wykejiani 
fgojessor of logic In the University o) 

survey-course line-up of “einpirldjts" 
- Locke, Berkeley, Hume -..epui 151 
“rationalists” - Descartes, Spinoz®; 
Leibniz. He blames this structure^ 
Victorians. It is true that “raliqnallfj. 
in this sense is a word of the 1850s, bw 
. the distinction goes back to, Kant, 
■indeed, to the texts themselves. Moro 
• to the. point is Brown’s objecting w 
. commentators who reconstruct. 
niz’s philosophy Into ' a. nonqlimw 
semi -deductive ‘’system”. He ends the 
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and commentary -has the whole tram* 

: but many .teachers may find that me r 
students warm more-; to 1 • 
through one of the hard-line onfr« a *. a 
'■ reading? of Leibniz: as logician, phy® - 
-. rfst?, or 'dialectician, for - exfttnp 1 ®- 
There la no harm In that, so long as 
’Students also have MacDonald R^® - 
fbook'to hand. In order to regain soma 
; perspective; .v :> • 


Ian. Hacking 
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Bernard Shaw: a critical view 
by Nicholas Grene 

Macmillan, £22.50 

IS BN 0333 33424 8 

This is a study of Shaw the playwright, 
tracing bis development from the early 
social dramas, through the philo- 
sophical comedies ot the middle 
period, to -the epic or emblematic 
reaches of the late plays. It is essential- 
ly a work of criticism rather than 
scholarship; there is little new material 
and the author is sparing in his use of 
background sources. His analysis of 
the plays is well-informed and percep- 
tive, and he is always alert to the 



Wounded 

soul 


Sir Walter Ralegh: selected writings 
edited by Gerald Hammond 
Carcanet,£l4.95 
ISBN 0856354406 
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any means, but it does help to estabitsn 
him as a major modem author. 
Academic critics have been oddly 
reluctant to accept this; the common 
reader and the common playgoer have 
never doubted it. 

The book is part of the publisher s 
series entitled ‘'Studies in Anglo-Irish 
Literature." The author begins by 
placing Shaw in the long line of 
brilliant Anglo-Irishmen who have 
dominated the tradition of stage com- 
edy since the Restoration - though he 
strangely omits William Congreve 
from the list. The author propounds 
“the concept of the Irishman playing to 
a foreign market", taking the view of 
the dramatist as an outsider, criticizing 
a society which was not fully his own. 
This seems a contemporary perspec- 
tive, stemming from the divergence of 
Southern Ireland from the rest of the 
United Kingdom in the past sixty 
years. Grene Is on firmer ground when 
he invokes the example of Ibsen, 
whom Shaw sought to emulate, as a 
man both detached from and engaged 
with the society which he wught to 
change. The ambivalent position of the 
Anglo-Irish writer is one that has not 
yet been fully explored; it. was a 
position which Shaw himself was hap- 
py to exploit. Greene's study makes 
a valuable contribution to a still- 
developing subject. 

Shaw's concern was not, like his 
Anglo-Irish predecessors, primarily to 
entertain. As Grene puts it, he “was 
not just out to conquer London, but to 
change London." Much of Grene’s 
study is concerned with the earlier 
social dramas and comedies, and with 
their impact on the mind of the day. 
Shaw attacked Victorian society, not 
where it was weakest* with its hypoc- 
risy and greed, but where it was 
strongest, with its idealism and consci- 
ence. This could have a liberating 
effect, as in the case of the position of 
women , or the relations between class- 
es and generations. But as Grene 
points out in his discussion of the- 
plainest of Shaw's morality plays : 
l 'The thrust of Major Barbara is to 
• convince uS that we need the mil- 
lionaire, the poet, and the saviours of 
souls, standing above the ‘common 
mob’, to make real progress possible. 
Unfortunately the twentieth century 
was io provjde an all too sinister 
illustration, of what Shaw’s ideal 


The Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, as It looked after alterations made in 
1797, a picture from Theatre and Playhouse: an illustrated survey of 
theatre building from ancient Greece to the present day by Richard and 
Helen Leacroft (Methuen, £20.00 and £6.95). 
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Biathanatos 

by John Donne 

edited by Ernest Sullivan II 

Associated University Presses. £26.95 

ISBN 087413 175 8 

On broaching this new edition of 
Biathanaios one might expect, after 
the obvioggly herculean labours that 
furnish its vast bibliographical annota- 
tions and textual apparatus, to be in 
possession of a definitive text of Don- 
ne’s treatise on sqldde. Professor 
Sullivan reassuringly tells us:, my 
intention has been to come as cldse as 
posable to reproducing In a -print 
format what Donne actually wrote . 
But the more one looks at the material 
at an editor's disposal, the more un- 
easy one begins to feel. Is it an accident 
that this declaration is immediately 
preceded by the words (concerning the 
relative trivia of capitalization) “I have 
occasionally guessed"? 

The wont itself has been seen 


sertntion (Princeton 1969). which uses 
Q as the copy-text for an old-spelling 
edition, and the Garland English Texts’ 
lucidly printed modem-spelling edi-. 
tion, with its substantial introduction 
and commentary, by Michael Rudick 
and M. Pabst Battin, published in 
1982, and which is based on Q. Rudick 
and Pabst Battin refer to Sullivan's 
bibliographical work prior to this pre- 
sent edition; Sullivan however makes 
no reference to theirs. Whatever the 
reason, it is a crucial omission since 
there are clearly significant disagree- 
ments between them about the respec- 
tive status and reliability of the two 
texts. 

For instance, on M Sullivan argues 
that Donne would not have circulated 
an imperfect text, and that Donne'S 
corrections “prove that Donne proof- 
read at least some of M, perhaps while 
adding the marginal annotations"; 
Rudick and Pabst Battin’s view, 
however, is that it is a poor text indeed: 
“the seven corrections Donne made in 
the text are but a small fraction of 
those he might have made, had he 
examined his copy more closely; in fact 


ing of the Elizabethans: a most accom- 

E lished courtier who despised courts; a 
ucraneer who read classical authors 
on the high seas; a reputed sceptic, 
named in the same breath as the 
atheistic Marlowe, who was capable of 
deep devotion and espoused the pro- 
vidential theory of history; a eulogiser 
of Elizabeth who was thought by her 
successor to be "too suweie in censur- 
ing princes" and who enjoyed a post- 
humous reputation as a puritan and 
republican nero ; an exemplar of what a 
Renaissance man might achieve who 
mordant ly chronicled the achieve- 
ments of men; a man of enormous 
talent, ambition and aspiration whose 
recurrent theme was decline and 
whose prevailing mood was disillusion . 

If not quite the "far more serious 
poet than Sidney and Spenser" 
claimed by Yvor winters, Ralegh is a 
more experienced, a more chastened 
one. His meditations on betrayal, 
mutability and corruption both antici- 
pate the Jacobeans and metaphysicals 
and recall the enrlier Tudor makers, 
but the pressure of “those inmost , and 


he neglected even to supply omissions 
his copyist had marked as wanting". 

The intricacies of the bibliographic- 
al, speculative sleuthing that is In- 
volved here (and it is intricate, worthy 


of Umberto Eco) are extraordinarily 
complex, though one might say that It 
could finally fringe on such scho- 
larship-defying questions as whether 
or not Donne was the sort of man who 
would send a botched presentation 
copy, to a friend, or whether or not 
Donne's son was the sort of man who 
thought he could make a few bob out 
of his father's wastepaper. 

But Sullivan's edition is unlikely to 
be the last word. It seems that Profes- 
sor Charles T. Mark is preparing an 
old-spelling edition of Biathanatos 
based, presumably, on the Q text, to 
be published by tne Clarendon Press. 
Clearly this is only. a pause between 
.rounds. . ■■■’.! 


R. D. Bedford , . ■ 

Dr Bedford Is lecturer In English at the 
University of Exeter. 


soul-picrcing wounds, which are ever 
aching while uncured", prevented 
either the flight into grotesquene, 
paradox and flashi ness of the former or 
the consolation of the plodding plati- 
tudes of the latter. : 

This is a man to be reckoned with, a 
man who deserves to be heard, but his 
complete works were last edited in 
1829. Agnes Latham's edition of the 
poems and C. A. Patrides's abridge- 
ment of the History are both out of 
print, and the minor prose has not 


Deen avauauic iui uvw *■« 

Gerald Hammond’s selection not only 
answers a clear need but does so 
extremely well. It includes (in modem 
spelling) 28 of the 41 poems Agnes 
Latham gave as authentic, the Report 
of .. . the Fight . . . betwixt the 
Revenge . . . and an Armada of the 
King of Spain (1591), most of The 
Discovery of . . . Guiana (1596), 150 
pages of selections from The History of 
the World (1614) and five letters. This 
finely produced and very reasonably 
priced nook also contains 14 pages of 
brief but pertinent notes, a biblio- • 
graphical note and an excellent 
introduction. 

This introduction offere no bio- 
graphical information, but its handling 
or tne texts is incisively appreciative. It 
claims for Ralegh's verse a stark, 
epigrammatic “plain style", discusses 
the narrative skill, the awareness of 
realpolitlk and sardonic attitude of the 
prose, and points to “the collision of an 
energetic and strenuous mind with a 
nature which gravitated towards res- 
ignation and endurance" as what 
makes “Ralegh’s writing so enthrall- 
ing”. This is all well said, but Ralegh is 
not merely grim. There is also to be 
remarked in him a vein of tenderness 
and sensitivity which saves his work 
from reductive cynicism and can give It 
a moving pathos. Although he has his 
feet on tne ground and must reject the 
appeal of Marlowe's pastoral Idyll 
"Come live with me, and be my love", 
he does so not with derision but with a 
deeply felt regret, alive to the allure of 
what his honest realism recognizes as 
illusion. The rejection in his disen- 
chanted “Reply” is conditional; "could 
youth last, ana love still breed ./Had 


youth last, and love stilt breed. / Haa 
joys no date, nor age no need, I Then 
these delights my mind might move 

'if it seems unlikely these criteria will 


ever be met, still the imperatives of 
fact never, finally, deny the possibili- 
ties of faith antf vision. Did he not. 


3 ossib ill- 


worldly wise and world weary though 
he was) seek E! Dorado? 


N. fl. Keeble . '• . 

Dr Keeble is lecturer In English at the 
University of Stirling. ; 


The work Itself has been seen by 
some to be slippery enough: witty 

E aradox, or solemn moral casuistry/ 
tonne himself thought It “misinter- 


preuble"; he said, cryptically, “cer- 
tainly, there was a false thread in it, but 
not easily found”; and he dearly felt it 
needed special evaluation. He old not 


TOghT 1 s KrraTrieti farough ft, 
the author into a discussion of the later 
apocalyptic plays, such as On the 
Rocks , where much of Shaw’s earlier 
humanism had hardened into ruthless- 
ness. But it is always a shock for 
liberal-minded people to discover that 
Shaw, who has helped to shape so 
'much of die modem social conscious- 
ness, never believed in democracy. 

The author undertakes a thorough 
analysis of John Bull's Other Island, 
the most neglected of Shaw’s major 
plays. It is one that has resonance and 
significance for a contemporary audi- 
enca not folly intended by the dramat- 
ist, but embedded in the play neverthe- 
less. The author does raise some of the 
concerns of race.and religion which tne 
play deals with, but does not puisye 
them folly. The stength of his study 
overall lies in his critical analysis; it is 
too short to do real jusUce to Shaw b 
ideas as. Well. 

Timothy Kidd , ~ 


Sullivan is plodding and unhelpful on 
questions about the work’s literary 
form and meaning, and is much more 
at home with the arts and sciences of 
the bibliographer. Unfortunately the 
territory here appears to be equally. If 

n °^°basic' ^robfejn fe that iK>tolo- 
graph of Biathanatos survives,, It is like 
a murder investigation without the 
body. The editorial choice is between 
M, the scribal copy (though annotated 
in Donne's own hand) which Donne 
presented to Sir Edward Herbert (and 
which was bequeathed ultimately to 
the Bodleian), and the quarto printed 

. _ U«i H/vsn^'c enrt from 


the basis of both texts. Sullivan argues 
persistently for the. superiority of M 
over Q. He has been arguing this case 
for some years, from his dissertation in 
1973, through articles in library -am 
bibliographical journals,, and in this 
present old-spelling edition 1 which Is. 
based firmly upon the scribal text. 
Sullivan argues persuasively for the 
superiority of M’s accidentals, but he is 
less persuasive in justifying its im- 
perfections in substantial features. 

And here other sorts of evasiveness 
reveal themselves. • Sullivan's bnef 
paragraph on “Post Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury Reprints of Biathanatos men- 
tions only Hebei’s facsimile text of 


people and the state 

An Anthropology of Planned Development 
A. F. ROBERTSON 

This book looks at the rise, during this century, of planned ' 
development, Mostdlecusslon has stressed dlfferenoesln 
the style, content and organisation of planning in various ■ 
countries, but this book focuses on the similarities, arguing 
that It Is done in much the asms way everywhere, andfor 
basically the same reasons. Hard covers £27.60 net 

Cambridge Siudlealn Social Peperbaok £9.66 net 

Anthropology 62 


patrons, clients and Friends 


Sodlety ■ "■ • 

8. N. E1SENSTADT and L. RONIGER 


■ patron-client relatlonsand Iriendahlp. Theauthore draw upon 
awkle range of examples In considering these relationships . 
as mechanisms of social ^charge- . _ cor no net 

: Themes *1 the Social Sdenoaa p apa rbeok net 


industry and Inequality 

Tha Social Anthropology of Indian Labour 
MARK HOLM8TR6M : ' 

ThlB pioneering atudy, based on extensive flBldwork, focuses 
on the uneasy relationship between pernwnenLoraanlBed 
sector 1 and temporary ’unorganised sector workers In India. 
Does India Indeed have a dual economy and society In which 


literacy In Theory and 
Practice 

BRIAN V. STREET 

An examination of contemporary literacy programmes In tha 
Third World and in Britain, an empirical case study of a 
literacy programme In Iran, and a review of major theories 1 
about literacy make up the three parts of this book. The aim la 
to provide a new perspective through which the variety of 
literacy practices across different cultures can be viewed. 

- , . Hard covers £19.60 net 


Skilled workers In the Class, ; 
structure 

ROGER PENN 

This book reinterprete the British class structure and lla 
evolution since the mld-nlneteenth century. It provides a 
detailed empirical study of the growth of trade unions, and 
development of earnings differentials and patterns ot class 
intermarriage during this period. £26.00 nat 


After Marx 

Edited by TERENCE BALL end JAME8 FARR 

Acentury after his death, Marx’s Ideaserestlll a potent 
ppflBoal and intellectual force. This collection of original. .. 
essays develops some of the moat Important of his thames, 
Including the materialist interpretation ofhlstoiy, the theory of 
revolution, state and dtizenanto, ethical and moral realism, ; 
and Marxian methodology and philosophy of science. . 

1 Hard covers £22.60 net 

Paperback £0.96 riet 
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Radical 

groupings 

Radical Religion in Hie English 
Revolution 

edited by J, F. McGregor and 
Barry Reoy 

Oxford University Press. £19.50 
ISBN 0 I9K73!M4*6 

Despite ii ncw-fmim! interest in the 
continuities, conformity niul eonscr- 
utisiii expressed in the English Re- 
volution the varied and exuberant 
forms of radicalism in that period 
coiuinuc to exert n powerful fascina- 
tion on modem historians. Studies 
such as Cliristopiier Hill S 77r v Work! 
/'urmul Upside Ptnrn ( and. 
more recently. The WwU of The 
Muggleioninns ( I ‘1H.1 ) und The Experi- 
ence of Defeat ( 1984) indicate (he sort 
of preoceupa lions mul a nest ions which 
dominate this growing field. Such is its 
impivtiiiiii' that there is now even a 
three-volume llioqraphicaf Dictionary 
uf ftii fish Rtitiu trh in the Seventeenth 
Century, 

Bv iis very nature the term radical- 
ism.' as this Volume makes clear, is a 
difficult ami elusive one to define ami 
* handle. Its mciniing was not constant 
throughout the rapid changes of the 
I Mils and ItflU hut nat until v varied 
over lime nnd according to the diffe- 
rent contexts in which it was express- 
ed. A further complication is that its 
religious und political dimensions did 
not correlate exactly. For these 
reasons a total history" of radicalism, 
even of religious radicalism, would be 
u mammoth and complex undertaking. 
This valuable collection of essays, 
therefore, sensibly restricts itself to the 
manageable task id exploring sumc of 
the oppositional farms of popular 
religion in the English Revolution. 

Barry Rcav's introduction provides 
the keynote through Its insistence that 
"religion was both the legitimizing 

Revolutionary t adlcallsm look a pre- 

• dominantly • religious farin', Sri. for : 
that matter, as Christopher Hill's char- ’ 
acteristicfllly incisive chapter makes 
clear, did Irrcliaion. The general 

• framework established, we are offered 
Individual chapters on Baptists. Seek- 

• ers and Ranter*, and Quakers - all of 
them informative and revealing and all 
squarely confronting the methodolo- 
gical problems associated with , their- 

-i particular subject.-.! ; F. McGregor, far • 
exaniplc. in ms essay on the Baptists 
.has to explain rjot only the internal .. 
tensions between Particular and 
General Baptists and the transition ■ 
.frojn sect to dcrairifnatipn in the 
. IfiMIs. but also the seminal influence of . 
•Baptist ideas and organization on 
; others. Barry Reay. on the other hand. 
cnaBs haw the Quakers in the course. 

■; of their first two decades not nnlv grew . 
areally in .numbers but. also changed ' 
•their nature. by becoming /note post-, 
-lively .theological and pacifist; The 


Quaker impact had been somewhat 
negative. Its main effect was to stimu- 
late political conservatism, to provoke 
and to some extent vindicate Pres- 
byterianism. and to provide a shot in 
ih’e arm (o die reaction which in 
1659-60 ended in the restoration of 
Charles II." 

Quite different problems arc re- 
vealed in McGregor s treatment of the 
Seekers and Ranters, namely those 
involved in pursuing amorphous reli- 
gious groupings which never acquired 
a firm denominational identity. 

These nrc some of the problems 
which also confront Bcrunra Cupp in 
dealing with the Fifth Monarchists and 
popular millcnnrianism. But there arc 
oincn. among them the need to recon- 
cile the p metical responsiveness of the 
pursuit of the millennial with its other- 
worldlinc.vs. "Overall the rise of the 
Fifth Monarchist owned less to 
evangelism than to the political drama 
of tnc 1640s which first created a 
mil lenar/an tide and then, with the 
‘apostasy* of the Rump mul Cormveli, 
diverted it into a movement of protest 
against the great betrayal." 

The two remaining essays in the 
collect ion deal with the Levellers and 
Diggers and arc. therefore, by this fact 
ulonc. likely to be the ones most used 
bv students. In the first of them, Brian 
Manning reexamines the much-de- 
buted links between the Levellers nnd 
religion. He concurs with Christopher 
Hill in regarding Leveller religion as a 
kind of "Armimiinism of the feft" and 
shows how it shaped a ml reinforced 
tlictr assaults on political and social 
oppression and on (lie disease of 
poverty. In the second. Gerald Ayl- 
mer. ns well ns offering some discus- 
sion of the Digger movement nnd its 
reception, succeeds in making sense of 
the peculiarities of Gcrrard winstan- 
Icv's religion. Though he defies neat 
religious classification. Winstanlcy’s 
identification of God with Reason was 
fundamental In all his thinking and 
served to make his theology insepar- 
nblc from his communism. 

Here, as elsewhere in this volume, 
the contributors not only move into 
new territory but take issue with what 
has been written before by others. 
And. though writing about tlic seven- 
teenth-century past, some at least of 
the essayists keep an eye on the 
present. Ordinary people In; the En- 
glish Revolution; the edUbrs'state in - 
their prefaW. ‘‘campaigned for notions 
that nave yet to be realized: there* is 
much that ive can lenm from them". 






“The Violinist at the Window”, a painting by Otto Franz Scholderer, 
1861, an illustration from The Book of the Violin edited by Dominic 
Gill, published by Phaidon Press at £20.00. 


Behind the 


essays cannot pose all the questions 
that need to be asked about radical 
religion in this period. Jer alone pro- 
vide ail the answers. Part of its value, 
therefore, consists of the pointers it 
provides towards other areas, of re- r. 
search.-We need to know much more, , 
for. example: about; the contrasts be- 
tween, the religious radicalism of the 
towns and of the counttyslde and need 
to go on investigating the relisjori and 
pohticsof the rank and file of the army. 

R. C. Richardson : f ' 

Dr Richpnlson Is head of the history 
and: dfchaeoiqg p, department at King 
Alfreds .College, Winchester, - 


The ttlseof Merchant Banking 
by Stanley Chapman 
Allen & Unwtn, £18.00 
ISBN 004 332094 5 

In ■ his marvellous book Bankers and 
Pashas David Landes called merchant 
banking "the most difficult specialty of 
a difficult ■ profession". International 
financial operations; involve by their 
very, nature risks and delays not pre- 
sent in ordinary domestic banking. . 
• As the name Implies, merchant 
bankers were originally simply mer- 
chants working in overseas trade mak- 
ing use of the basic instrument of 
international payment, the bill of ex- 
change Gradually some of these mer- 
chants came to develop (he practice of 

dealing in these bills-acceptingthem- 

thereby providing working capital far 
those actually trading ana. absorbing 
, thq risks of default find of fluctuating 


exchanges. A mixed group of British, 
German, Greek and American mer- 
chants emerged from the Fr^mch wars 
to build up an. unrivalled business in 
acceptances and for the rest of the 
century it remained the bread and 
butter of all merchant banking. The 
most prestigious went into the business 
of arranging loans for governments in 
all parts of the world - rarely with 
enough resources to finance the loans 
themselves but acting rather in the role 
of catnlysts. New firms came in to 
develop new fields, above all to act as 
investment bankers, first of all for the 
financing of railways and then for 
industrial projects generally. 

Dr Chapman's book is concerned 
with the growth of merchant banking 
in the City of London before the First 
World War. His main problem (ins 
been the unwillingness or firms lo open 
up their archives; with the notable 
exception of Klolnwort Benson, Most 
of the existing “histories" written by 
journalists or retired executives can 
most kindly be described as romantic 
fiction; rhe Baring crisis of 1890, for 
example, was.thc most traumatic ovent 
thBt the City faced during the whole of 


:M1« 



the century yet no records arc avail* 
able either from the firm or from the 
Bunk of England. One must therefore 
presume that something more sound a- 
lous was going on then even the 
existing accounts suggest. 

Despite these limitations. Dr Chop, 
man lias produced ;i remarkably com- 

E rehensive account and very properly 
e emphasizes the individuals involved 
because merchant bunking was then 
above all a very personal business. 


Most writers have emnhusizcd the 
unity and integration uf the Rothschild 
family as Us business grew after 1815 
but the hook makes it clear that 
Nathan Meyer Rothschild, founder of 
the English branch, was an entre- 
preneur with a business ability far 
exceeding that of his brothers nnd was 
very much a law unto himself. For him 
success came from concentrating on 
the essence of merchant bunking- the 
financing or fa reign trade. The second 
and third generation Rothschilds, 
fraternizing with royalty, fluttered by 
the peerage, did well enough and were 
still considered commercially inviolate 
- after all the prime requisite of (he 
business - but they were not remotely 
of the same quality iis N. M. und the 
house lost its leading role. It was said 
of Alfred Rothschild just after the turn 
of the century that he drove all the bet 
men out of the firm because his 
behaviour was so utterly unbearable 
and he treated men of thirty years' 
service as if they were office boys. 
Barings, who emerged at much the 
same lime, lost ground too because or 
an absence of enterprise and it is 
significant that (hey almost went down 
in 1891! us a result or unjustifiable 
speculation and crass ineptitude. Their 
plight moused no sympathy in the 
City; the hanks saved Barings to save 
themselves. 

However, plenty of new blood came 
in from overseas especially from Ger- 
muny and the City's preeminence in 
world trade finance was preserved, 
though in investment banking it was 
another story. If most of the old 
established firms stuck to the public 
school/Oxbridge route for their part- 
ners. leading u relatively leisurely kind 
of life with short hours, long lunches 
ami ninicubic, even generous competi- 
tion. the newcomers were of a diffe- 
rent mould. The pace wns far more 
intense, the social rewards less impor- 
tant. Even so their immediate environ- 
ment was essentially foreign, ibeJr 
commercial loyalties international. 
They had hardly more interest in 
fostering British industry than njty 
other industry. The training and ex- 
perience led them towards trade and 
government finance unci not lo manu- 
facture. 

Toduy nicichunt hanking is seen as a 
truly aluiiuirnuK industry, in litis 
admirable book Dr Chapman shows 
thnt it wns hy no means always so. The 
acceptance business was the make or 
break element; it rarely hit the head- 
lines hut it was wJim the City did best 
and in no doing served the economy 
well. For the rest it wns a distinctly 
patchy story - but one enunot expect to 
linve everything. 

S. B, Saul 

Professor Saul Is vice chancellor, of the 
University of York. 


disavowed by the government, nc 
swallowed this humiliation, ana |wi 
through a more modest programme oi 
improvements, but he was eventually 
dismissed in 1869 when Napoleons 
need to: conciliate foe Catholic party, 
made him a political embarrassment- 
Duruy lived until 1894, wptching the 
Third Republic's reforms with svm- 
□athv. thmiah- hlc #\ufn nrtHclenCaliSni 


was based were tempered oy a spirit of 
• religious compromise which his succes- 
. Sors abandoned. He also rpaifltaiP c0 “ 

. : dignified - loyalty « to the* ntemory 
’ ..Napoleon ill .which in an as e fl' 
Republican orthodoxy prevented him 
. receiving the credit which his pioneer* 
mg policies deserved. His posthumous 
.*• memoirs, however, painted an attrflO' 
'dye' picture t>f. hii multifarious activi- 
ties on which' all Hlslorians have since 
relied. Fotf. the English reader, Hor- 
*:• vnth^Peterson provides a clear; accu- 
: rate and .sympathetic: guide to on 
• instructive, .phase of .French cau- 
catidpal reform. . \ 

• •’.! 

iy|?*'V. ■$QktiMn4etsqii )s. 
own;; history at the UiuversMy of Edinburgh. 
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The white 
guard 

Pretoria’s Praetorians: civil-military 
relations In South Africa 
by Philip H. Frankel 
Cambridge University Press, £22.50 
ISBN 0521 264405 

The armed forces play an increasingly 
important part in the life of South 
Africans - whether it be white families 
sending their sons for national service: 
black urban dwellers waking to find 
their township surrounded by troops; 
or government officials implementing 
the decisions of “the alternative 
cabinet"- the State Security Council in 
which the military play a leading role. 
The explanation for this lies mainly in 
the internal and external threats facing 
the white dominated state, but it has 
been reinforced by P. W. Botha’s faith 
in the military, following his years as 
Minister of Defence. Botha is an 
organization man, who, like the milit- 
ary, wants things crisp and clear. 

In this handsomely published book 
Philip Frankel sets the military in a 
social context, arguing that they can- 
not be understood as a simple tool of 
government, but rather as a subgroup 
of society which has inherited two 
distinct traditions - the “liberal" Brit- 
ish approach of military subordination 
to the civil government, and the “com- 
mando" ideal of the old Afrikaner 


Republics in which the roles of citizen 
and soldier run into each other. With 
the increasing pressure on the state 
and the high proportion of Afrikaners 
in the permanent forces, including an 
officer class which reflects recent Afri- 
kaner social advancement, the future, 
says Frankel, lies with the commando 
tradition. 

The military leaders have promoted 
the concept of the “total strategy", 
which is a counter-revolutionary pro- 
gramme designed to meet the diverse 
threats to the Republic and which gives 
the military an interest and say in most 
aspects of society. However, it Frankel 
is correct that the ideological mani- 
pulation for the “total strategy" re- 
quires a clear, simple political mes- 
sage, the government could be in 
trouble, for its new constitution is 
neither clear nor simple. 

Since the 1950s there has been a 
substantial increase in the expenditure 
on South Africa's armed forces, but 
measured a6 a proportion of govern- 
ment expenditure it is much less than 
most third world states and no more 
than average for western countries. 
However, such figures mask the great 
military superiority the Republic en- 
joys over her black neighbours, and 
they mask the size and strength of the 
armed forces and the arms industry. 
This strength is only achieved through 
great demands on the white popula- 
tion. While it cannot be said that white 
men are committed from the cradle to 
the grave, they are, from a combina- 
tion of hill-rime and reserve obliga- 
tions, liable to military service from 
school to their old age pension. So 
great are the demands on white man- 
power that the government has turned 
to recruiting blacks, and although they 
still constitute only a small proportion 
of the forces the experiment has gone 



reasonably well from the government's 
viewpoint, including many examples 
of racial cooperation. However, as 
Frankel says, this probably represents 
a common response to shared cir- 
cumstances rather than a broad change 
of attitudes. 

Limited white manpower is not the 
only restriction placed on the military, 
Frankel also notes that white farmers 
are deserting border areas, that there 
is a gap in perception between the 
military and business interests, that 
bureaucratic rivalries exist within the 
government, that the large national 
service extends civil influence into the 
forces as well as military influence 
among the civilians, and that there is 
resistance among young English 

S kers to national service. He is 
: to note these matters but there is 
a danger of exaggerating their import- 
ance, lor if the existing order is in real 
danger the vast majority of the whites 
will rally behind tne government. 

Frankel sees the military neither as a 
“liberal" nor “conservative" factor in 
white politics, but rather as a mirror of 
mainstream white views. However, 
with the British tradition of a clear 
dvil/raiUtary divide already aban- 
doned, and with violence increasing 
Frankel sees a future of increasing 
military involvement in running the 
state. He speculates about the possibil- 
ity of a “creeping coup" as the National 
Party and tnc armed forces extend 
their cooperation in the search for 
security, if such developments do take 
place Frankel sees nothing but trouble 
for all South Africans. 

James Barber 

James Barber is master of Hatfield 
College, University of Durham. 


each other in charting their separate 
courses. Yet certain strands do 
emerge. Most obviously there is the 
conviction that socialists should rid 
themselves of market economics. 
Additionally, there is the general 
acceptance of the need to revive the 
spirit of brotherhood, fellowship and 
equality combined with the concern lo 
temper the notion of the Fabian state 
being just a bureaucratic state. 


Boys from a police training school In Singapore, from Raffles: the story 
of Singapore by Raymond Flower (Croom Helm £14,95). 


Power of 
ideas 


Fabian Essays Ip Socialist Thought 
edUted by BeiiFInilbtt 
Heipeman/i Educational, £19,50 qnd ; 
£8.50.: • -v ;• ; ;-; 

ISBN 0 455;'p3680.3 and, 83651 U - 
Educate, Agitate, Organize: 100 Years 
of Fabian socialism 
by Patricia Pugh 
Metheun, £16.00 
ISBN 0416 39080 3 

Recent publications dealing with the 
British Labour movement nave been 
preoccupied with the question “How is 
the Labour Party to bp saved?" This 
problem features strongly in both 
these new publications, issued in con- 
. nection with the centenary of the 
Fabian Society, 

Fabian Essays in Socialist Thought is 
by far the more ambitious of the two 
- volumes. It is a critical, but optimistic, 

. . collection of essays which attempts to 
provide an historical introduction to 
Fabianism and to enliven debate about 
future socialist policies. In this sense 
the volume offers much the same 
recipe and variety of discussion as did a 

K reaecesso'r, Fabian Essays, in Social- 
m, in :1889. What gives the present 
volume its unity and purpose is the 
prevaiUng.bellef that the. Labour Par- 
ty, and indeed the whole of the Labour 
movement < w|U best survive; and de- 


velop if it holds to the views of the left. 
There is little in it to suggest that 
amending the existing socialist pro- 
gramme of Labour willbri rig about the 
party’s revival and much to recom- 
mend the development of socialist 
ideas. Indeed it is salutary to reflect, as 
does Bep Pimlott in his illuminating 


Conspiracy 
to deceive 
foreigners 


A House Divided: Argentina 1880-1980 
by Eduardo Crawley 
Hunt, £15.00 
ISBN 0 905838 74 2 

Argentina is a country where liberates 
are invariably conservatives and whe re 
conservadores are generally liberals. 
Leaders of its radicates, among them 
President Raul Aifonsfn, are characte- 
rized precisely by their lack of radical- 
ism. Meanwhile its naclonalistas have 
been known to intone demands for 
“popufar power" in virtually the same 
breath as they have welcomed the 
coming of a “third tyranny" as a sequel 
to the Rosas and Perdn regimes. In 
short, Argentina is a political conspir- 
acy designed to deceive foreigners. 

Fortunately for the foreigner, 
Eduardo Crawley addresses himself to 
an international audience and explains 
such paradoxes clearly and succinctly. 
He is assisted in his tnsk by Argentine 


regime. Crawley illustrates how the 
liberal opposition of 1946 was joined 
by disaffected nationalists in the early 
19505, but he pays little attention to 
Peronism's devotees. The uninitiated 
are left wondering just how it was that 
Pcrdn held out for so long and inspired 
such durable loyalties among millions 
of Argentines. 

The best part of the book is a 
free-flowing account of post- 1958 poli- 
tical events. Interspersed with econo- 
mic commentary. Vet even here the 
author restricts his analysis to major 
happenings and offerrno long-range 
or thematic observations. The growth 
of insurgency, for Instance, is detailed 
graphically, but the only reason pre- 
sented for it is the spread of certain 


journalist Rodolfo Tcrragno, whose 
brief geo-political foreword im- 
mediately transports the reader to the 


Patricia Pugh's centenary publica- 
tion on the Fabian Society is much less 
controversial fare but is, nevertheless, 
a. weighty and worthy piece. It is a 
comprehensive survey or the activities 
arid ideas of the leading Fabian figures 
and is studded with references to the 
Webbs, the work of H. Q. Wells, the 
concern for the women's franchise, the 
activities of the Fabian Research De- 
partment and to its recent difficulties. 
Yet one is constantly aware that this 
volume is an official history; the critic- 
al edge of comment is dulled by the 
kept nature of the piece. There is the 
tendency to follow the main line of 
national developments rather than to 
explore the provincial avenues along 
which Fabian Ideas hove to travel if 
they are to have meaning or influence. 
Given the important propaganda work 
undertaken bv the Fabians it is not 
sufficient to define Fabianism in Syd- 
ney Webb's phrase as “the work of 
individual Fabians", In the final analy- 
sis, Fabianism has to be more than the 
great figures handing down their ideas 
lor discussion. It must also be about 
the process of discussion and dissemi- 
nation. In this volume that context is 
missing. This is a solid work in the old 


South Atlantic. There then follow 
pages in which the author displays his 
literary flair and brilliantly succeeds in 
conveying the ecological wealth and 
diversity of the misnamed “land of 
silver". 

Regrettably, this early promise is 
not maintained. For one thing, the 
book is lopsided. It purports to cover a 
century of Argentine history, yet the 
first fifty years are dispatched in just 
over as many pages ana more than half 
the 445-pagc book is devoted to the 
final twenty years. The early chapters 
ignore some major academic contribu- 
tions on classical radicalism, the labour 
movement, and the origins of Pcron- 
ism. As a result, the author underesti- 
mates the size of pre-Perdn trade 
union affiliation. Elsewhere he eon- 
fuses Spain’s dictator of the 1920s, 
Miguel Primo dc Rivera, with his son 
Jos6 Antonio, founder of the Falange. 

Crawley’s treatment of the Perdn. 
era will annoy perotiisia and andpero- 
nlsta alike, without satisfying academic . 
experts. Perhaps it is (he authors • 

J ournalistic instinct which leads him to 
lome in so repeatedly on conflict. 
Despite some even-handed references 
. to Perdn himself, the chapters on the , 
Peronist administrations of .1946-55 
dwell excessively on opposition to the 


new ideas (which were circulating too 
in lands where insurgents were less 
effective). Moreover, tnerc is a degree 
of misrepresentation; the Montoneros ^ 
appear as more left-wing and calculat- 
ing than they really were, whereas the 
Guevarist Ejdrcito Revolucionario del 
Pueblo is classified as “Trotskyitc" 
even after its categorical renunciation 
of Trotskyism and withdrawal from the 
Fourth International in 1972. 

A further problem resides in the 
status of the information. For a book 
dealing with a country where fact and 
fantasy enjoy a lasting romance, foot- 
notes must be the serious reader's 
preference. Here there nre just refer- 
ences listed alphabetically, chapter by 
chapter, with the result that details can 
be followed up only by readers holding 
research fellowships. What, one won- 
ders, is the source of the claim that 
2,000 rifles and 5,000 pistols purchased ■■ 
by Eva Pcrdn were distributed to 
"trusted cadres" of the General 
Labour Confederation? One of those 
trusted cadres, Amando Cabo, in the 
early 1970s pul the figure at about 100 


P istols having been handed out before 
ertin and the army put a slop to it. A 
detail, certainly, but one which is 
crucial to any judgement on Peron- 
isin's revolutionary pretensions. 

These criticisms notwithstanding, 
Eduardo Crawley has produced one of 
the best -written books on Argentina to 
appear in recent years. He is one of the 
few observers who are equally compe- 
tent in political and economic matters, 
and his analysis of the Lanusse-Perdn 
duel of 1972-3 is particularly percep- 
tive. 

A House Divided could have gone 
further in examining the soutccs of 
division but it is a useful introduction 
to. recent Argentine regimes. 

Richard Gillespie 

Dr Gillespie is Sir James Knott Fellow 
in the department of politics. University 
of Newcastle upon Tyne. 


1979 bat soon came to occupy the 
centre stage-of politics when the level 
of debate was raised; pimfott’s reflec- 
tions, already reptiblishedin the Guar- 
dian, suggest that the Labour Party 
could revive if socialist thought was 
discussed along the lines adopted by 
monetarists; "it is legitimate to learn 
from the enemy”. In the concluding 
essay, Steven Lukes takes up the same 
theme: “we need to rethink and restate 
these principles in a way that will 
evoke a response from people who are 
justifiably sceptical of the socialist 
record ... but for whom the ayail- . 
able prospects offer bleak prospect 
indeed." 

Between Pinilott’s meaty offering 
and Luke's unbridled appeal lie a 17 
essays which cover the range of Fabian 
interest. They divide into two types - 
the broadly historical and the deter- 
minedly polemical, John Stevenson 
provides an illuminating essay, on the 
social and political context out of 
which Fabianism emerged. On the 
more polemical side. Bernard Crick 
writes a missionary piece oh equity and 
Phillip Whitehead appeals for parity of ■ 
results in education lit an exceptionally 
fine essay on education and the dis- 
advantaged. In the best Fabian tradi- 
tion-, the various -essayists contradict 


: MoBrtar oti the Mi^nce op Fftbian / 
socialism has not yet been super- 
seded, despite the passage of about 


twenty years since it was first pub- 
lished. 

The Fabian Society was a master of 
propaganda in the late nineteenth 
century and its views were seminal to 
the emergence of a. viable Labour 
Party. Fabians realized then that ideas ■ 
in a void were a waste of time and 
effort. Perhaps these two publications, 
recalling past glories and seeding fu- 
ture debate may rekindle a meaningful 
discussion about Labour’s future 
strategy. The power of socialist ideas ‘ 
may yet transform the parlous state of 
the Labour Party, if properly de- 
veloped and presented. The develop- 
ment of socialist theory, rather than 
the emergence of political compromise 
around moderate policies, may yet, 
after all, be Labour's redeemer ir the . 
Fabian Society has its way. 

■• j ■ 1 1 1 

Keith Layboum * ; 

Keith Laybourn is senior lecturer hi., 
history qt ffuddersfield- Pofitminfc: _v; 


NEW FROM CHICAGO 

Ethics From a Theocentric Perspective 

Volume Two: Ethics and Theology 
JAMES M. GUSTAFSON 

To develop a systematic ethics' grounded in 6 systematic doctrine of 
God has been Jamfes M. Gustafson's ambitious project In Ethics From a 
Theocenfr/c Perspective. In this second volume, Gustafson develops 
an ethical outlook that limits the importance of human wishes and 
stresses the necessity of joining in the process of divine governance. In 
outlining his theocentrlt ethical system, Gustafson highlights its : 
difference from other ethical theories and compares it to the work of 
significant theologians and moral philosophers such as Thomas 
Aquinas, Karl Rahner, John Stuart Mill and Immanuel Kant. 

£22.95 Hardback, • 370pp 0-226-31112-0 

Women, History; and Theory '• 

i- :. ; ... • The Essays of Jd^n Kelly ; ’ j 

1 JOAN KELLY 

Joan Kelly was a leading member of the generation that founded 
women's studies and foe new scholarship about women. The essays 
collected in this book represent a profound synthesis of feminist theory 
and historical analysis requiring a realignment of perspectives on 
women in society from the Middle Ages to the present, Women in 
Culture and Society series 

£1 6,50 Hardback -.1 Q4pp 0-226-43027-8 

Bargaining for Reality 

The Construction of Social Relations In a Muslim Community 
■ , LAWRENCE ROSEN 

Much modern anthropology has assumed that members of a society 
share a common view of reality that forms the basis for their Interac- 
tions. In this book, . Lawrence Rosen argues that the interpersonal, 
relationships among foe people of Sefrou, a major Moroccan city, 
depend on a different kina of understand! ng - one based on a constant ' 
process of negotiation and onTiuid, malleable definitions of terms. 

. £18.50 : Hardback 264pp 0-226-72609-6; . 

£8.25 Paperback 0-226-7261 1-B 

CHICAGO 

The University of Chicago Press 
1 26. Buckingham Palace Road London SW1W 9SD 
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A measure 
of chaos 


The Second Law 
by P, W. Aik Ills 
Scientific American Lihnirv: 

Freeman. fKi. ill 
ISBN (I 7 [fi 7 5 CNM X 

It is gene rally agreed rhut Ihermudy mi- 
mics is a difficult subject. Those who 
believe they understand it will usually 
confess that they imd to attend more 
than one lecture course before it began 
to make sense: and. ns is not unusual in 
such cases, they do not now see what it 
was that baffled them. Almost always, 
however, the sticking point is entropy. 
Rightly or wrongly most students 
know, before they ever meet it in 
lectures, thru it is a peculiarly im- 
penetrable concept, and start with an 
unnecessary psychological harrier. 

If this is the root of the matter. Dr 
Atkins's suave and confident manner 
should work wonders. He thinks the 
idea of entropy, interpreted us a 
pleasure of chaos at the atomic level . is 
if anything easier to grasp than energy, 
and he cues to considerable trouble to 
clarify (lie way in which chaos can he 
(|umiiitatively described. To succeed 
in this is no iSiean feat, if you limit the 
means of discussion to diagrams and 
very simple formulae. Indeed, the 
expert will soon realize that there tire 
gaps in the argument that will have to 
be patched up in u more advanced 
treatment. And it is precisely the 
difficulties hidden behind the plausible 
words that cause students of physics 
nnd engineering to worry when they 
meet conventional treatments. I 

Nevertheless, it is possible that a 
good chatty account of what thermo- 


wanted to know, but lacked the tech- 
nical equipment for a professional 
exposition. That feeling is quite absent 
here. The wordiness makes one won- 
der whether the author really respects 
his audience. 

Admittedly. I 1 am concent rating on 
the middle sections of the book, the 
worst . The enrly chapters arc good and 
in (he last pan the copious diagrams 
arc relevant, though still loo numerous 
and disruptive for niy taste. But I do 
applaud (he unconventional material, 
which presents an introduction to 
actively chaotic systems and to scif- 
replicnting and evolving patterns. The 
non-scientist nr novice should find this 
fascinating, and so will many working 
scientists. 

The blurb begins by recalling C. P. 
Snow's remark that not knowing the 
second law of thermodynamics is like 
nut having read anything of 
Shakespeare. It is only fair to Snow to 
pnint out that in “A second look" he 
regretted this remark and wished he 
had chosen molecular biology instead 
of thermodynamics ns a touchstone of 
scientific literacy. Of course, lie is 
right: however suhtle the methods, 
however penetrating the imagination, 
that have gone into molecular biology, 
the husic structures that have been 
re veu led do not require any great 
mental t ruining to Ex.* appreciated. By 
contrast, thermodynamics is intelligi- 
ble only after the mind hns been hentm 
the right way. Thermodynamics is not 
difficult to those whose minds take to it 


quently uses a second messenger. 
Surprisingly this is another inorganic 
ion. calcium. Although the calcium ion 
is not quite the universal transducer of 
the nerve current into an activity, it 
wry often performs (his role: most 
hormone releases, contractile activi- 
ties (as in muscle), fertilizations, and 
digestions arc triggered by calcium - 
how different from its role in the 
crystalline building blocks of hones 
and shells. Again the current carriers 
of the brain arc not electrons, as in 
modern computers, but they arc elec- 
trolytes such as sodium, potassium, 
magnesium und calcium ions. What 
kind of "computer" is this? 

The electron is of course used in 
biological circuits, but only in mem- 
branes and covering only Id 
nanometres at a time - that is. the 
-wires" arc only 1(1“" metres long. 
Such circuits arc made from iron or 
copper atoms placed fairly regularly 
inside proteins. This construction is at 
the heart of the energy capturing 
devices of biology and corresponds to 
man's photocells and fuel cells. Units 
of these biological energy traps gener- 
ate the green colour of leaves and the 
colour of red muscles. 

The author also explains that metal 
atoms arc used elsewhere in living 
cells. In fact the carriers and reaction 
catalysts of many small molecules 
depend entirely upon them. Outstand- 
ing examples of carriers arc the use of 
iron in the red haemoglobin of blood to 
carry oxygen in man and the contrast- 


uiHicuii 10 mose wnose mintls take to it carry oxygen tn man and the contrast- 

- but it is like a foreign language and ing use o( copper in the haemocyanin 

needs preparation. If Dr Aik ms s book oft he blue blood of the octopus. Metal 


turns out to provide an effective intro- 
duction to this language and literature, 
he will have achieved something renlly 
worthwhile. 

Brian Pippard 

Sir Brian Pippard is emeri/us Caven- 
dish professor of physics in die Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 


S ood chatty account of what thermo- ^ TJ A. ^ 1 

ynamics is about will provide just the V I | H H 

conceptual background to rob a more T m 


conceptual background to rob n more 
rigorous approach of its terrors: and 
that the reader who has no intention of 
; taking the matter further will upprcci- 


■ " reComme rid school and College librar- 
tMtobuy copies and see haw q goes. 

• Although L make this recommenda- 
tion ut good faith, hoping that my 
doubts will prove unjustified. 1 confess 
to serious doubts about the style and 

• some of the matter. I couldn't help 
being reminded, reading about jack 

. and Jill and their little engines, of the 
lectures my professor gave when i was 
a student. He- beamed- benevolently • 

• over the top of his spectacles as he told, 
us in the cosiest way how to think 
about optical phenomena - and we 
loathed it. although the material he 
was presenting was absolutely first- 
class. Here similarly the combination 
or avuncular presentation and pretty 


: ;*f : v i; 


;! L 

' ■; I • 


ptetufes runs a considerable Tisk of 
deterring* those. who could benefit 
m 9 SI - The graphic design, with the 
splendid dustcover and the wide mar- 
gnson heavy shiny paper, attracts at 
... " rSt I an ' 1 then. satiates. The designer. 
■ I bas had a field day in chanter five 
where the description of how heat 
Engines work (a less than enthralling 
tonfc) is so encrusted with dazzling 
coloured diagrams that I cannot bring 
mysplf to try re understand. How one 

, Jongs for booksfike Sir Arthur Eddina- ■ 

ton s which dealt with deep manors m 


austere prose and never even a line 

orawinn That ml.. . . .. r .... . 


the leeVngr.tHat ihft 


» wiin lKin U 

gc ipprdpriata to • renders : wW* 


elements 

Blo-inorgarttc Chemistry ■ , 
by Robert W .-Hay. 

Ellis Honvood: Wiley!.' 

£2 1. (Ml and £9.50 

ISBN 0853122008 and 766 2 

Some lime ago a biologist when asked 
about the chemistry of inorganic ele- 
ments in biology (bio-inorganic che- 
mistry) would have told the questioner 
to look up bones and shells. Neither qf 
these topics is even in the indfex of this 
book, .ft seems that a whole new 
subject of inorganic atoms in biology 
has been discovered, . chapter a fter 
chapter dealing only with metal-con^ 

. taimna . molecules and their functions 
In. bwlogy. How .would a biologist of 
the uret half. of., this century have 
reacted to such ' a book? Only. 1 

Galiteo' BS ^*°P e reactB d . to 
Pulling together several parts of the 
book we can say:that we know now 
that the electric circuits of. biology. 1 
both electiranicandelectrblyticareduc 
o inorganic elements: Although It was 
known from the beginnings or physiol- 
ogy nearly 200 years ago that nerve 
currents are movements of sodium • 
torts, it was only recently Chat the need 
was Felt to study such movement in the 

oontcxi of the chemical composition of 

- . _ 

to 


catalysts are everywhere. Molyb- 
denum is central to the fixation of 
nitrogen from the air. zinc is required 
in the reactions of carbon dioxide, and 
manganese in the conversion of water 
to oxygen in plant leaves. The essential 
nature of specific metals for particular 
processes in which they cannot be 
substituted by other elements reflects 
the sophistication of biological chemis- 
try in its revelation of optima I solutions 
to chemical problems - the essence of 
Darwinian selection. Yet in this 
sophistication there lies a risk. 

Reading between the lines it is easy 
to see that the evolution of inorganic 
chemistry in biology has taken 
thousands of millions of years in 
relatively stable chemical conditions, 
r FOolish -is the country that does not 
know this and thinks no hazards de- 
velop from adjusting the availability of 
inorganic elements to biological sys- 
tems. It is to the shame of this country 
that it Is so reluctant to ban lead in 
petrol and tp stop aluminium release 
by acid rain. These elements are 

nniGrtnc' R i. ' • . ■ 



Brass head of an Oni wiih crown and facial striatlons (twellh to fifteenth 
cwtury), from Werner Gil Ion’s A Short History of African Art (Viking, 


Small 

fry 


ociter tare to tne subject, as poisons 
and usefu drugs are close relatives. 
The development, of lithium drugs 
’ against. hyperactivity, and platinum 
compounds against cancer are used to 
illustrate that the appropriate releasc 
of an element which biology does riot 
urecan produce a medicaltreatment. 
. waljriical skill and the chemical 
jnsjaht which has led to the unravelling 
? I f^wrgffnic chemistry in biolo- 
gy is the theme of this book. Although 
It- does not- aim to. be right up to 
. date and it might seem somewhat 
elementary, it presents many intercst- 
, a Phasing way. It is Q 
teaching book and a necessary one.' It 
M ty ‘ h L m VW, that nbw the wood is 
Msible, the trees have got lost - the 

d * £ eli * •nissing. There 
Is. another, book to be written which 
bnngs minerals to life. 
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A Functional Biology of Sticklebacks 
by R. J. Wootlon 
Croohi Helm,£17.95 
ISBN 07099 27851 

Greylag geese, honey bees and threc- 
spined sticklebacks belong to a select 
group of organisms which Tmvc helped 
their researchers towards Nobel 
prizes: Niko Tinbergen noticed territo- 
rial male sticklebacks directing attacks 
towards a red Post Office van through 
aquarium window. Since then. 
Sticklebacks have become much- 
researched animals. 

Although the title of Dr Woo t ton's 
\vell-writtcn account of ihcsu fascinat- 
ing little fish, onp. of n scries .on 
functional , biology, might sugfccsi a 
rcsincted audience of fish tiioTBgisis. 
It should have a much wider appeal. 
Major conceptual issue? In both phy- 
aologlcal and evolutionary fields are 
i nterw oven with accounts of the stick- 
leback, s natural histary . rind, for the 
specialist, pleasingly ..critical summflr- 
;ies of recent experiments. 

. Sticklebacks, with few dose rela- 
tives among other fish. Invaded fresh- 
water repeatedly from the sea since the 
¥ ,0 «ne period about 25 millionyears 

r*V- ^dduchve elegance" 

' 1 cha P lBrs <thc 
n l fl n? ! sllcdnct J re at ,Ti ents of 
fef issues, for example, 
toleranc^ for temperatui'e 
^^inity. wuhln which fish may. 
barely survive, are Ihstructively dis- 
r!wi ls ^ e ? {fle narrower confines 
form th p. "fccqlogicai riiche'V where 

'pqjafigns must- be seif-suppbrting, 
enjoyed the weII, Q f|a-. 
“ spefion'ori reproduction which 
S ^ a| h?Pftupn . of . resources 
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rarely the simple reaction chain 
favoured by eurly ethologists. In fact, 
smooth courtship sequences arc res- 
iilnrly interrupted by the mate 
threatening the gravid belly of his 
spouse with sharp erect spines. The 
mnlc then nips hack to iitlvntc his nest. 
Wootlon concludes (lint this “dorsal 
pricking" behaviour serves to keep ihe 
femnlc on the territory bonier while 
the mole switches mood from aggres- 
sion to sex. 

- Like many other fishes, father stick- 
lebacks tire left holding the hobles 
while mother deserts her spouse and 
’ offspring. Fathers have to oxygciiflle 
'■l developing eggs by fa lining, an encrae- 
tic operation. Some species build 
' nurseries or twigs for hatched fry, or 

* stray fry are retrieved in their fathers 
1 mouth uiul pipetted back Into the nest. 

* The hook describes how brooding 
fathers fnce many hazards, not least 
other sticklebacks. Pule sneaky males 
glide surreptitiously to a rivaPs ng. 

“ where ihey muy Inlet rupt a copulation 
™ mill father their own offspring. Rcsi- 
‘ dent’s eggs tuny be eaten , while cgglcss 

* nests are wrecked. Packs of Cnt tusias- 

* tic egfl-raiders are described In 

* Canndian lake. . , . 

B .Wootlon gives u brief but lu«a 
' account of stickleback supporjj® 1 ' 

' three cotnpcUng liTc-iiisiory theories. 

First, sticklebacks fit uneasily 
older .framework, which distinguish^ 

! alternative si roteglcs of high fcriiuty^ 

^ efficient use of resources. Second,^ 

: shows that there is not enough daw ' g 

test- the ‘'hot-hedging" theory that 
: ' •* history is a gamble ngalnst the 
i, of the environment by mnanw"# 

, survival in cither the Juveni le or a®® 
r stages. Third, Wool ton discusses w 
idea of a * trgde-off between using 
! valuable resources to breed now, v; 

■ optlpg to grow now and breed mter. 

f V Vyootton concludes, rather cautious'?' 

that the behaviour of sticklebacks 

. not ihcompatable with this theory. 

*• .- Other stimulating sections anaiy* 

- the evolution of small size, and inm 

S populations whose males 

. nuptial bellies,: despite Je 
cs’ preference for red-bellied 
••• males. ' ,, !• • ' - •, lh> 

, • Although I - sometimes found 

; - author too willing ip sit on the -fence 
! after-weighing the pros and cons ot an 
argument, his booK should succeed I m 
'■ its Stared aim : or stimulating s|d]P“ 

■: ^research projects which tfcst current 
. th'edty,'. : •• • — 

'- ^.C j^PUchcr. ‘ v : '' _ • 

• .ffiji Pitcher :■ Is 'senior lecturer 
<■-. toqlbgy- di , th.q University College w 
1 Norm Wales, Btfhgor. 
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Events 


Honours for Foot, Scarman and 


Honorary 

Degrees 

UNIVERSITY OF WALES 
fPrifasol Cymru) 

MAs Mr Wilfrid Harris, tn recognition 
of service to University College, Car- 
diff, as admissions officer. 

MMust Mrs Margaret Moreland, jn 
recognition of services to opera in 
Wales. 

LLDi The Rt Hon Lord Aberdare, m 
recognition of public service. The Rt 
Hon Lord Scarman. tn recognition of 

Appointments 

Liverpool University's first writer-in- 
resldence is to be ttie novelist Barr 


Aberdare 

his distinction as a lawyer and Judge. 
DSci Professor Emeritus William Wit- 
trick , in recognition of his contribution 
to civil and structural engineering. 
DLltt: Professor Per Denez, in recogni- 
tion of his contributions to Breton 
culture and to cultural links between 
Brittany and Wales; The Rt Hon. 
Michael Fool, in recognition of his 
distinction as an author and literary 
critic. 

The Rev Gomer Morgan Roberts, in 
recognition of his contributions to the 
history or Methodism in Wales and to 
Welsh hymnology, 


The International PEN Is pre- 
senting a poetry reading with 
slides entitled >< Moderne 
Kunst Im Blldgesprach” at the 
Goethe-lnstitut on January 31 
at 7.30 pm. Margot Scharpen- 
bera will read from her own 
work. Admission at 50 Princes 
Gate, London SW7 2PH is free 
without booking. 


DDi The Rt Rev Dr Gwilym Owen 
i of his ! 

as Archbishop oF 


Williams, in recoi 


ignition a 
/wales. 


; service 


Barry 
i Gift 
J. His 


Unsworlh, whose Mooiicnuiker’t > 
won the Heinemann Prize in 1973. 
eighth book. The Slone Virgin, Is to be 
published in the spring. 

Dr O. R. Brown has been appointed 
vice-principal of Christ Church Col- 
lege, Canterbury. 

Dr Robert Handscombe has been 
appointed to the post of director of the 
commercial and industrial develop- 
ment bureau at the University of 
Sheffield. 

BELFAST, QUEEN'S 
Lectureships: Dr Michael Scott (hos- 
pital pharmacy); Dr John Eider (com- 



A general meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgy 
will be held at the Geological 
Society, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, London W1 on 
Thursday, February 21 at 5.00 
pm. There will be papers on 
ore petrography, mineral che- 
mistry of zinc and the rela- 
tionship between tectonic ter- 
rains and favourable melal- 
logenic domains In central 
Airican/Nublan shield. Visi- 
tors are welcome. 



Chairs 

Dr Stephen Fender, senior lecturer in 
English and American Literature at 
University College, London, has been 
appointed to the vacant chair of Amer- 
ican studies at the University of Sussex. 
Dr Fender’s publications include Plot- 
ting the Golden Wat and American 
Literature In Context. 

The Queen's University, Belfast has 
announced the appointment of Dr 
Cecil H. McMurrsy to the chair of 
agricultural nnd food chemistry; Dr 
Robert McClelland, currently head of 


Andrew, currently senior lecturer in 
the School of English and American 
Studies at the university of East 
Anglia, to the chair of English lan- 
guage and Uterture; Dr James Living- 
stone, currently reader in the depart- 
ment of commerce at the University of 
Strathclyde, to the chair of manage- 
ment and directorship of the School nf 
Management of Science. '■ '■ 

Dr J. A. Bryant, reader in plant 
biochemistry, University College, Car- 
diff, has been appointed to the chair in 
biological sciences in the University of 
Exeter. 

Dr John Marrlot has been appointed to 
.the chair of adult education at the 
University of Leeds. Dr Marriott’s 
historical study of university adult 
education Exlramura; Empires, was 
published last year. 

Dr A. I. Hughes Halletl has been 
appointed to tne David Dale chair of 
economics in the University of New- 
castle upon Tyne. 

The University of Leicester has 

announced I he appointment of Mr Paul 
J. Gregg la the Foundation Chair of 
orthopaedic surgery. Since June 19S3, ' 
Mr Gregg has held a senior lectureship 
In the department of orthopaedic 
surgery at tne University of Edinburgh 
hospitals. 


i 


ter science) ' Stephen Livingstone 
a law); Katherine Morton 
aw-temparary). 

n formation dircctor/head of informa- 
tion services: Alfred McCreary. 


John Bowles: at Essex 


Essex University has appointed ill first 
director of continuing education. Mr 
John Bowles, a lecturer In the universi- 
He 


lout 


the region. 


The 1985 Home Economics 
Research Conference will be 
held at Roehampton Institute 
of Higher Education, London, 
on September 10 to 12. Details 
from A. V. Ward, Dlgby 
Stuart College, on 01-876 
8273. 


The 1890s saw a move away from Hie narrative - and moralizing -- PrOmOtlOnS 
slyle of Viciorian British art and towards a more “continental” 
style concerned with form and colour rather than extrinsic content. 

Works from the period will be on show in the exhibition “The New 
Century: British Art 1890-1915” at the City Art Gallery, Mosley 
Street, Birmingham. On display are works by Concer, Sickert, 

Steer (above). Gore, Glnner and Gilman. The exhibition runs from 
January 15. 


LOUGBOROUGH 
Personal prqfesorshlps Dr John Pre- 
sley (economics). 

Readerships: Dr B. W. Brooks (che- 
mical engineering): Dr J. E. Harry 
(electrical drechargcstelectronic and 
electrical engineering); Dr D. McLean 
(transport technology). 


Grants 


LEICESTER! Dr M. A. England, £1,992.50 
from Gunnar Nilsson Cancer Research Trust 
Fund (primordial germ cells and invasion 
through extracellular substrate); Professor A. 
J. Meadows, £2,483 from SERC (observations 
at UK1RT): Dr D. R. Crilehley and Dr I. C. 
Talbot. £1,650 from Leicestershire Medical 
Research Foundation (adhesive basement 
membrane proteins and metastasis of human 


£17,783 from SERC (electromagnetic design of 
millimetre wave telpscope); also £17,783 from 
Rutherford Appleton Lab (electromagnetic, 
design of millimetre wave telescope); Dr B. J . 
Allowoy. £13.660 from Water Research Coun- 
cil (metals found ai sites with long history of 


sew. 

Go 


slud 
tie, Mrs 


disposal); Professor R. M. 
. S. E. Gravclie and Mr R. B. M. 


kiiuinuiaiiv piwiwiiM 

rectal carcinoma); Professor M. C. R. Symons, 
£4,454 from Cortcer Research Campaign 
(ionizing radiation and protelns/DNA in the 


R " resence Of oxygen and various additives); Dr 
1. Tanner, £15,912 from Michael McQough 
Foundation against Liver Disease in Odldren 
(role of copper ingestion in aetlolon of Indian, 
childhood cirrhosis}; Mr P. A. Clark, £900 
from the Nuffield Foundation (voluntary asso- 
ciations in England in seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries); Mr P. A. Clark, £1,200 
from Commission ot the European Communi- 
ties (student exchange schemes); Professor A. 
R. S. Pontcr, £8,010 from British Rallwayi 
Board (computer modelling o( the develop- 
ment of contact condiilonsln brake blocks); 
Professor A. R. S. Pooler, £4,000 from 
UKAEA Rlsley (analysis of 'structural 
shakedown experiment); Dr D. Jones and 
Professor P. H. A. Snealh, £30,617 from MRC 
(taxonomic studies oriipophilic corynebacteria 
of medical importance): Professor D. B. 
Barnett , £11^560 from Trent Regional Health 
Authority (human platelet alpha adre- 
noceptor); Protestor T. B. Jones and DrT. R. 


Author!! 

); Ptpresto. - - - 

Robinson, £37,479 from SERC (radio and 


Colterrell, £1 1 ,774 from ESRC (enforcement NMKspeclrorcopy) 
of county court Judgments Tor debt);iDr R. from SERC (kinetic i 
Young, 114.594 from MoD (high temperature transition metal foi 

structural adhesives); Dr G.M. Rowan-Robin- — - "”■" 

son, £30.490 from SERC (infrared Astrono- 
mical Satellite data analysis); Professor D. C. 

Leslie. £60,841 from MoD (tarae eddy simula- 
tion of Turbulent nenrwake): Professor D. V. 

Bugg, £12,762 from UKAEA (fission studies 
andradon monitoring Investigation); Dr M. B 
Green, £39,950 from SERC (algebraic and 
geometrical structure of relativistic string 
theories); Professor J. M. Champ, £40,100 
from SERC (QCD and Us applications). 

■LIVERPOOL: Dr K. E. Evans, £98,365 from 

(auto-immunity in glomerulonephritis); Mr D. 

Annis. DrM. C. Brown and Dr J. R. Suiherat, 

£19,200 from SERC (hydrogel prosthesis for 
treatment of stress urinary inamtihence In 
women): Profesor A. M. Brcrkenridge. 

£10,000 from Wrath Laboratories (oral con- 
traceptives): Dr R. J. Beynon and Dr P. C. 

Thumer. £47.485 from SERC (genomic lesion 
in heritable deficiency of mepnn); Dr M. A. 

Henncil and Dr A. Veevera, £6,930 from 
SERC (quality assurance aspect of software 
encincenngfAtvey); Professor F. Oldfield. 


relations); Professor D. H. O. Grout. £22.150 
from SERC (siereoelecironic control of terti- 
ary ketol rearrangement and Its biochemical . 
implications); Dr G. H. Dodd. £10,400 from 
MoD (chemical modification studies on olfac- 
tory code); Dr O. W. Howarth, Professor K. 
R. Jennings and Professor M. O. H. Wall- 
bridge. £191,068 from SERC (very high fleM 
NMR spectroscopy); Dr P. Moore, 13 ,800 
from SERC (kinetic and mechanistic studies of 
transition metal tons); Dr P. Q. Pringle, 
£21 ,750 from SERC (synthesis and probenies 
of phosphines containing oxygen functionali- 
ties); Dr G. R. Willey ai3 Professor M. <3. H. 



radar studies of high latitude Ionospheric 
modification by means of high powor radio 
waves); Dr P. M. I. Shelton, £193 from NERC 
(effects of light on eye structure tn Nephrops 
norvegfeus). / ; . . 


lessor u, J. nancoc«, w m phihvhm . 

JH. P. Horton, £77,224 from SERC (boundary 
layer characteristics on aerofoil with periodic 
flow); Dr A. Thorpe, £51,119 from SERC 
(localization, purification and structural stu- 
'■ on opiod-llke and other novel 


from MOCVD of I1I-V compounds) ai» 
£24,700 from SERC (organolmldo compounds 
of transition metals); Dr L. A. Wood, Mr S, R. 
Rigden and Mr N.W. M. John, £82,988 from 
SERC (behaviour of earth retaining wniis and 
associated structures); Professor P.H. Peiton, 
£29,020 from ESRC (analysis and development 
of public expenditure); Professor A. D. Oliver, 


cninneonnicriwc}-/, • ■ — -- 

£18/481 from Royal Sooety (history of Blinds 
pheric deposition recorded in ombrolrophlc 
peal boa with special reference to magnetic 
particles), 

WARWICKtDr N. O. Carr, £15, W Natural 
Environment Research Council (kinetics of 
nitrogen uptake and storage metabolism by 

from Wellcome Trust (modulation of aclue 
virus-induced CNS infections in vivo with 

for drug targeting); Dr M. McQae, £“2,000 
from Lnler Institute (Uster 
fellowship);' Dr J. C. Murrell, £44M) from 
.... — j i - cne iics of (flnllrogen 
' i bacter- 
ia. rnngie, na,*to3 from 
Vorid Health Omnization (Idcndfkslion, of 
cellular receptors); Professor R. Othen, 
£300,000 from ESRC (research into UK race 


homo/hetero -bimetallic systems;: ur a. n. v. 
Lieu, £1,150 from Nuffield Foiindatlon furban- 
lim in Mesopotamia in Hellenistic and Roman 
period); Dr M. H. E. Larcombe, £13,331 from 
undisclosed source (navigation systems for 
remotely controlled vehicles); Dr J . R. Thomas 
and Dr A. G. Cohn, £4,215 from Alcan 
Aluminium SA (hollow extrusion dies); Pro- 
fessor N. H. Stem and Dr S. E-U. Ahmad, 
$26,200 from World Bank (analysis of tax 
system in developing countries, particularly 
Pakistan and Mexico); Mr P. L. Lana, £4,907 
from National Association for Pastoral Care in 
Education (pastoral care unit); Professors. K. 
Bhattflchaiyya, £ 1 ,027 ,300 from SERC (inle- 
eralcd graduate development scheme); Profes- 
sor D. Whltchouse, £4,200 from SERC itoh- 
sora and measurement systems for machine 
tools); Dr M. T. G. Hughes £18,000 from 
Lucas Research Centre (HOV jwwer train 
modelling and control); Dr P. K. Slnha. £4,200 
from Rous Royce (eddy cunent transducera); 
Dr P. R. Norris, £37 ,6» from SERC (solfolo- 
bus - taxonomy, phyriology and biodiamlsiry 
of chemotllholrophlc nowlh); Mr 1. Gow and 
Professor G. Bain, £7,500 from FoundaUon fof 
Management Education (feilowshio In 
Janneu business polity) I Mr L Wo Iron, 
v . £457310 from MjanpOwerScndMi £omm|sslon 
- ,^iew enterpri »9 progrti»me ]l); ftofcssqr W. 


Brown, UW.UUU fromESR^ usw®** »«- 
search Centre (UK Industrial reladons); Dr R. 
Burridge. £19,338 from Nuffield Foundation 
(implementation of housing standards In Eng- 

K w S“I: p .£irU?r ' 

and Dr*R. S. MacKay, £4,150 from SERC 

g imputing in mathematics); Dr D. E, Evans, 
.I® from SERC (ope«^ a lRcbrM and 
applies lioni); Professor K. SchnJdljiW.SOO 
from SERC (orgodio theory of seml-staple lie 
qroups);' Professor P. Walloia. £35 000 front 
SERC(aympcaium ° n “5“^ e , r 8 odl L\ he °?j ; 
Professor MTstacey. £5JM0 from King Ed- 
ward's Hospital Fund for London (nutsing 
fi centre); Dr.J . R. Barker, £31 .956 


ited Re- 
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We're offering you 
The World for 26 weeks! 

Take out ,.a subscription to The Times Higher Education 
Supplement for six months (26 issues] and we will also send 
. you a FREE 4' x ?' map. of the world. Printed in fulj colour- 
r this useful cldssfporn Horn would normally cost you £7.00. 

• Simply complete the coupon belpw and post it together with, 
your cheque or postal order to the address shown, = 


Plaaa noln that thh offer applies to paw subscribers in Ihe U.K. only. 
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Professor hi. Stacey, £5 JM0 from King 
ward's Hondtal Fund 
polfciai study centre); £ 

From SERC (quantum I 


r. y ~ Open 
' '^■ university 


viewing mg 


11J0 Accounting for Managers. Raping tbe llnei 
open (P671: eonno 2) ' • 

12.11 Underaiamilng Pregnancy. Pregnancy -a Urn 
to grow (P90Z: course I) 

Sunday January 20 


o— . transport in towdimen- 

„ Jtolls Royce' (electron 

studies on ceramic^ nwicrials); 


from MoD 
Lewis, £5, 

fiBR.Ty.% 


from Rolls 


electron 


Saturday January 19 

BBC2 

11Ja* Oped Fonim, Infonnatton programme for QU 
*• . students . « ■' 


BHC2 

inwj sdenrefoundattoa course. Preparatoiyraada 

- graphs fSLOI: coune 3M) '. 

1Mir 

114)0 The Effective Manager. CtbU -o: conuol? 


Processor E. F. W. Seymour, £1,700 from 
Wellcome Tntsl (blood Dow mcasurciqcnt by 
Doppler ultrasound); Dr W. P. Grant and Dr 
W. & Paterson, £63 j 7 70 from ESRC (chemic- 
als industry; Anglo-German rompariton); Dr 
V. Lewis, «,!Mfrom Mental Health Founda- 


(P670: course 3) 


lion (possible causes of impaired in 
Jay in more able autistic children); .... — .... 
in, £11,506 from yfanvicksWre Loral 


IBllve 

..M. 


Education Authority (Introduction of' Logo 
Into leaching of Trinity School, UamlnMon 
Dr. B. E. Weliilwger. £38,970 irotp 


radio 4(vhr •••■. , nTI sSj dTTb. Cxm 

0BM Open Fonim. Inftnoarion propamme tor OU . • gsRc (role qf polioe in Industrial disputes). 
MUdtnu (Into, the Open). 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 

rhait- in 

Mechanical Engineering 


Applications are Invksd for the above post which foils vacant on the retirement of 
Professor Walker from 1 October 1985, Candidates should have Interests in 
research ana engineering applications In the areas of mechanics of fluids, 
Ihermodynamlcs. applied mechanics, manufacturing systems, or engineering 
design, complementing the activities In Computer Aided Design andControf which 
are directed by Professor WhaDey. 

— __ The person appointed wtU be expected to share overall responsibility for the 

I *a^gfc development of undeigraduale and postgraduate activities In Mechanical 
Engineering as wall as providing leadership In the subject area. 


i;/ in.' ' v. nvi i 'I.;.. 
LajiiSKVVu.!Y ;- v v. 


Clortig data for receip t of appkottonr 28 February, 1986. 


UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER 

Faculty of Technology 

Department of EFeetricai end Etaotronlo Engineering 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

_ - J " Wordanitown)- flit Jbs/b 



UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 

Lectureships 
in the Department of 
Electronics 




Th$ University 
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Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 

Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
Centre for Resource and Environmental Studies 

DIRECTOR 

The Unteeralty neks la appoint a Director ol the Centre tar Resource and Environmental 
Studies to succeed Professor 8luart Hants who In October 1884 took up the post of 
Secretary to ths Department of Foreign Affairs In the Australian Publlo Sendee. 

The Centra undertakes advanced applied research on resource and environmental 
policy Issues. Particular emphaab [a placed on Issues ol Importance to Australia. At 
present there are eleven academic staff (many on short term appointments), a number of 
viators and students and a substantial support staff. Staff are drawn from both the 
natural and the social sciences; much of Ihe Centre's research crosses discipline 
boundaries and staff are coneequsntly expected lobe sbJatareJatalhefrfeseamb. within 
the policy framework, to those working with other dlsofpBne backgrounds. The provision 
of academic leedarehipta (hue of great Importance; much of this leadership and research 
coonDnstionfs provided by the Director. The Director is responilrie, through the Vico- 
Chance tor, to the University Council tar tha operation and development of ths Centre 
and tar Its edmkitatraticn and financial management. 

pie Director’s professional background may be from any area appropriate to the Centre. 
It sboUd I9d strata, however, a broad understanding or Interest In resource and 
environmental Issues In an academto context, a dear and demons! rated understanding 
ot the polcy process, tha needs In undertaking academto research In a potoy context, 
and how their policy ImpBoatione may be address ad. 

In employing a policy framework tar syniheebtag fts research, t he Centre seeks to 
preaent Ha tarings to senior policy advisers and policy makers. The Director will. It Is 
expected, have experslnce ol Interacting wfth such groups at an appropriately high (aval. 

ThaDIre c tofwaaho h^aChak to the Urtverdty, The term ol offlt^ as Director win be a 

tob8torgvat0 “ven yean with llw 

^ um *‘ in ““" a ™ ""i" 

TtaDfra^vriltwretve^a protaswrial Mtay tf, currently AS56.M2 par annum, plus a 
SSP ^ Bnfl ° ' <w ™ nBy ' A * 2,78fl P w “»d a small entertainment 

SS Bppolnfae luN# “ 00 

i SsSsH^^ 

'»“** to obtain further Information from 
; THE UNIVER8ITY IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 

(17483) 



BRUNEI. UNIVERSITY 

DEPWMENTOFENGINEERINfl 
AND MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 
THE SPECIAL 

engineering . 
programme 

LECTURESHIP 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Centra Tor Applied Star let Ics 

■ 

.^EsaSRM Ml 

tSElssmSisL 


ol Mechanical or Electrical 


rn l onH t ^i houl ^ b ? ■hBerlenoad 



,1° The Bated 


iSaasssate' 

gsis*"Asras» 



WKW 

V- The University of 
j v’-’.' Manchester 

(■;; .»*?P»rt7ieht o/ Bcodomloa 
■: k . " ’ I'-’T .TP.rWTTt* sir diwn * 1 •. 


; . ?n mm !./ 


jV.T27:Mo-i'Sa fcJurer T i 


Mbmme. 


LECTURESHIP] I 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 

Appllcanl8 must have ; 

teaching and research Inter- 
eats In MAC- j 
ROECONOMICS. The i 

appointment Is for 3 years 
from 1 October 1985 with the > 

possibility of renewal. Salary 
range £7,620 -£14,926 pa, 

USS benefits. 

Further details and 
application form obtain* [ 
able from the Registrar, 
University of Salford, Sal- 
ford MS 4WT. Tel: 061-738 
6843 Ext. 216, 

to whom oompleted 
applications should be 
returned by February - | 

JSoin (jNlVEf^llV 
S aSALfORQ 

(17470) 

Belfast <. 

The Queen’s University s 

LECTURESHIP . 

IN ENGINEERING 

COMPUTATION . 


Tile laclurar will Ire "J’ 
pactad to aanfat wfth trie M-So. 
couran In I'nglnnerlno, Cop' 
nutation which la run by the 
I'noulty of Ennfnoorlnfl nnd 
ettrauts npnilcnriln from an 
urunclinn or onflinoarlng. 

b'fsfjragfsrlsi^swfs 

on quo and experience. , 


^•■^^qliota Rof. "SB/TBBgJj. ", 

. University of v \ 

Exeter ‘ \ 

LECTURER"- 1 
IN COMPUTER : | 

SCIENCE ' •; 1 

"A fSSS^JOgfS^ 

• ; j 

■ Th* research Intarairta , ; 
tha Department are f" j{r • 

trlavej, . dUtrlbutod «oniP«* 
tnqi oamputdr* Jn *°5, D *‘ {»r 
-ann .-non-atandard col ! lp . l L.ii 
..architectures, Howdyar, 
hueTlWed Persons in 
atom t>r computer wdaaca , 

also walMmo to epply- Tn 
Department 

than:ffca tonphlng in the genars_ 

area of »yf te m a - no t a d a p ” 

: war* lit addition to aapandW" . 

.Its exist imj rosoardi P «" \ 

rsmiha, \ . 

'4SS».totSJS^ 

r'iMFSmw : 



AUSTRALIA 


Applications are Imrilod for ths tollowtiig 
potto for whtoh appHosttona dost on ttw 
dstM Shown. SALARIES (unhrta oUtofwlst- 
■taMd)sraaorollowi!PrefuMarl AtiS^IUi 
Ssfltor Reoaarah POBow |A34«M - 
IA41^M| Rtsaaroh PoDow IAM^40 - 
I A32.S34, Postdoctoral PaDewfRtwueh 
Aasoalsto I All ,411 - I A24.52B; Ssnlor 
Laeturer 8 ASSISI - I A 34 J 47 | Lecturer 
■ AS4440 - 1 A32.6M; PUrthif details and 
application prooadura msy be obtained from 
Tha Aatoclatloti of Commonwaalth Univor- 
UtlH, (Apple), 38 Qordon Square, London 
WC1H OFF untoae eppBoettana an Invttad 
tflrsot to Tha Unhraralty. Equality of oppor- 
tunity la Untvarolty poltoy. 

MACQUARIE UNIVERSITY 


CHAIR OF LINGUISTICS 

School ol English and Linguistics 

ApellcMlrai ire Invited Wtppaivncnl Tra 
m rwm who h ara itamonit ratal wed 1 1 occ la ore o« 
more of iba a rcu of Itngutaik itudy equruiedb)' the 
School, red who htvt i«omd«ni ranioaf litMtnalo 

DcIHh of Iho o runiutia n o I Ihi School and lb* 
■rdridnolilMOMBlDe arstndodad l« iht 


sddHkoiitl InformiiMamnMi m repllanla. 

ThcUnlvtnltTieMrvtiihirittUtoflniiTTprelikro 

btb.luiloo. 

aMiretilW 

DEAKIN UNIVERSITY 

Qaelong 

LECTURER INTERNATIONAL 
HISTORY 
NINETEENTH AND 
TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


The appointee will be ragutred to parttctpaic in 
imdo|isdaiH letdilna fit the bread field of 
modora lotemsllooll bkwry u will u U> aasfn 


Id levUlna open cimpia itudy guldei fix tbe 
mmc 'Wir and Modern Incmtiial Society 1 
(imenutlaaaJ hlrlary ilnca (be Hm Worid 
War), and to comriDotc to pottgradnate 
tnperyWoo. 

The School of Social Sdeocci ho a itioOg 
commitment lo bienutional atudki end many 
count ire lotoidiidpUnanr In nauue. 

The appobument li tor • fired term of Ihice 
jsart, sod sepliranti ihoold be able to take up 
nppotnlmcDt Dy mld-1983- 

21 rebinaiy 1W9 

. THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TASMANIA 

CHAIR OF GERIATRIC 
MEDICINE 

Apelkettoni ara Invhed for this nswr and 
chil leasing potitkm wbkh li to be haded 
[□tally by the Comnionweatoi Depinmem ot 
Vatetinv Affaln aad the Untvenliy. 

Tha PrefcMor wftl be aiarfiod to (fiber the 


Unhanhyl Depanmcoi of Community Haa 
or fta Department of Modfcfne. depending « 
Ibe appclotee'i Lolereui and qaiHcaricu. 
Thaporlllon a ft ora a mriaue opponuriiy to 
develop Inttlarivea to acadamic gciwKofogy li 
taadtlng aod raaeaieb. ftananla b partleutaJ 
well placed (or ipkJemioJaricel it tulle*. 

The appointee will Head (ha Oerlalrtc 
Aarennumt Unit at IM 8 


CHAIR OF PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY - 

Ralereoce No. 50/Di 

AppUeadara in Invited for the Chile of 
Phyileal Qiemliuy which bocame vacant on 
the rellnmcM of Profenor WJ. Moore. The 

e don b available from January 1986. The 
Ir b one of fou, Chain to the School of 
Chenriury, the oihen being lo Inorganic 
Cbeoliny tPrafouar H.C. Freeman), Organic 
Chcminry (Piofetiar S. SternheU) aad 
Tfieocetfcaf Chemfuiy (PtoCauor N.S. Huih). 
22 February 1983 

Hie Unive rally reserve, ike right not to 
proceed with any ippalmmenl for financial or 
other nsions. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MELBOURNE 

BALDWIN SPENCER CHAIR 
OF ANTHROPOLOGY 

Applications arc Invited for the new Chair of 
Anthropology, wKMn (be new School of Alton 
Studies In ibe Faculty of Aits. Tbe Baldwin 
Spencer Professor wul be the principal 
appointment lo the School and will be 
appointed Initially for seven yean. 

The UrdYenlty seeks appilcanti who have • 
expertise to one or more of the following 
regtonaof Asia: China, India or Indonesia. 

The perarm appolnied must hivo a 
■fistlogalabed record In lelardhdpllnaiy and 
croiKul rural sredlea within the general 
dlidpUaa of sodal end cultural anthropology. 

I March 1985 

CHAIR IN FINANCE 

Apphmlam are Invited from appropriately 
qualified persons with mperdsa (n Brian ce tor 
appottarcent to a Chair In Finance In the 
Department of ArcoiuUng and Business Law. 
this ha new chair which has beeo funded by 
the Victorian Oovemmrnl u part of In 
economic initiatives scheme. It win be one of 
four Chain to the Depart meal. The 
appointment will be lor a period of five yean 
In the tint Instance. 

Tha successful applicant would be expected to 
talu up duties on I July IMS- 
29 Match I98S 

CHAIR IN ECONOMICS 

FW (owing the icaignatiea of iVofeoor LR. 
Webb to become vke-OupcefioT of OrlfSib 
Unhvaislty, Queemtand, appUculioua in 
htvlltd from persons (firtlneulsbed to icathtog 
and retouch In toy aieaoTceonoaki for 
appolmmenl to the Tntby Wftllanu Chair In 
Emoomlca. This Chair Is one of five In the 
Depart men I of Bcononlci. 

The successful applicant would be ei peeled to 
lake up duiLet u soon as possible after 
1 October I9M. 

29 Much 1945 

The Universiiy reserves the right to (ID these 
Chain by taivftatbn. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
ENGLAND 

PROFESSOR OF CHEMI8TRY 

The Department teaches courses In most areas 
ol cbemiury In the Faculty of Science, and has 
re search programmes lending to the M-Sc. and 


r.f. pi si mu through toe application of 
nanosecond Umc-re solved spectroscopic and 
Image Intensification tchnlqnes. The position Is 
funded by the Austratiae Research Oraata 
Scheme for a period of 2 yuan. The appointed 
will work with Professor S.C Haydon and 
most have ■ Ph.D. in Phystcaor Electrical or 
Electreaic Engineering. Experience of the r.f. 
techniques used to the fields of plasma etching 
and milled phenomena would be u 
advantage. Some assistance towards removal 
expenses will be available. 

Position Number 597 

Further information h available fiom PiofesMr 
S.C Haydon 
IS Februiry 1985 . 

POT IHH ABOVE TOO POSTS AppBeauona 
InebKlng nsmes and addrasaas oflhreo 
nfaruM and station too position number 
should be rent to ttis Biaff Officer. Untomfty 
of Naw England. Aimklsto, NSW 8381, 
Australia, prior to ths dosing dale Applicants 
should focwaid a copy ol iMi adverttosment lo 
took rsltrsaa and isktoBni to ssnd their 
reports efired to too BUH Offlosr, Mr. B.Q. 
Turner, msrMng flukanvetopoa ’ Private and 
ConMantiaT and quolkig too position number, 
before ths dosing data so aa to aapodte liia 
sppolntmMt pmesn. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
SOUTH WALES 


AasesBoanl Unit at the Re pair! stir* Oenorel 
Hoajriial, which b an iniia cue hsoplul of 100 
beds, and which la affiliated with the 


SWsriyand the appolotoo wfn be rmpooilble 
for the development of suitable pcojymmea m 
tha Hospital and In toe comnMmliy. The 
Kos giiar WD I ^aggotol a RegUtrar to Ocrtarrto 

TW cuccessfid applicant yfll be expected to 
stcepi both Inpatient tod doodcBtoty . 

corDtnUx»«iiUq 

Frofeulanil salasy pita a cUakal loading of . 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SYDNEY . 

CHAIR IN DEPARTMENT OF 
GOVERNMENT & 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Reforent* no. WH ■ 

AppUcailoa an Invited for a Chah which will 
bewme vreeuil on the ratinmem of Pitpfereor , 
H,' Mayer U the end of IWM, There lj another . 
Ch*b to Iho DepaitoMei Which is curreaUy , 

areas of poUtJcal ideiue'. Teaching and - 
research In toe Deportment Cover public policy 
and idndnlrt ration, comparative poUtha, 
poUtleal aodology, InXensaltonal polldci, 
political theory and AmneUan govern mint. 

I March 1983 


of dicmlitiy In the Faculty of Science, and has 
research programme* leading to the M-Sc. aad 
Ph.D. degrees: hatao olfen service counaeta 
the Facanlii of Rural Sdeece end R«awco 
M A nfi££ men t . 

The succcnful spphcol vrlfl beconse Heed of 
Department fta an initial period of five yean- 
The p retain Profeuioul salary h subject to 
National Wage Cue adjustments and is aMo 
subjea to a T A 1 Increase to April 1985. 
la formal enquiries eta be directed lo ibe 
Chalrtnwi ortho Academic Board Fmfator 
I.R. Falconer (id: ISD 61 67 73 »»). _ „ 
Full pwllculan can be obtained from tbe Staff 
Officer UnlvenltT of Now England, 

Amid ilo, New Smith Wales flSl, Australia 
(tel: ISD 61 & 7J 2100). with wtem 
ipplipatloei, which slwuid toefuia too aemea 
and addraren of three reforeea. dom oe 
6 April IMS. 

LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRONOMY & 

SOIL SCIENCE 

(Pormsnsrrt Tsfiure) 

Appficanti should have experience at Ph.D. 
level In a discipline relevant to either crop and 
pasture adaption, factnn Dmlttog crop aad 
pasture prodoedoo, crop protection end ibe 
management of plant, sail and wsier resources 
In agricultural system*. Experience to 
ilmalailon modelling tod applying a xyriami 
approach to teaching and rteeartb would be an 
advantage. The appolnteo wtU lead) to 

undergraduate emmet, supervise postgraduate 
uodeoti and uedertlha research. 

PosSOos Number <00 

Farther Inrorauttoo may be obtained from Dr. 
R. JesMp, Head of too Department of 
Agronomy sod SoO Sdeoee. Tetephooe 
61 67 73 3829. 

Olhar conditions techde supennmatloo, 

■ aid riant* yrito I ravel and removal expausea. 
wfth tajytag a boose sad wtih idldal 
.LccbmTtddaifce in ArWdale. \ • 

Ulhshnwy 1985 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 

A Research Associate N required to undertake 
experimental Investigations of the properties of 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY _ 

Nbw Zealand 

■ The Councti of tits UnVaratty kwitos applications for lha tanewring poftion: . 

CHAIR IN ECONOMETRICS 
OR OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
AND OPERATIONS RESEARCH 

Appfioama mol hsvs b substantial research reoosd, urfvarekir teaching oxparisnee 
and provan aoedaMto leaderafifo. _ , . ■ . 

The appointee wll take up lha position In 1986 on a date to ha wronged. 

. a, ik. ..I.*, t» . Dmiaaonr la wHtiln tha ranoe of NZS41.937 to NZ862.4II2 


aaareauaoiineiBviewaT|™t™iBi|riv«K»w,iBio-«-"~...- ; — • 

WCiH OPPs 

Apploutons close' with toe HmWtw. Unhweriy ol Canterbury, Private Bag, 

1 CmsWnflijh, Maw Zestend, on to Manofi IMS- t . T1Bm 

.i-.i • - i r - ; - > . a -Mi"* ■ ' 


SENIOR LECTURER 
(REF. 007) 

DEPARTMENT OF 
GEOGRAPHY 

FACULTY OF MILITARY STUDIES 
ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE 
DUNTROOtt. CANBERRA, A.O.T. 

Applicants should have high academic 
qualifications and practical and teaching 
experience in Oceanography. The ncecnfid 
appllcani trill be requhed lo initiate and teach 
conns to daicripUve phytic*! and ragEonal 
oceanography and to coordinate the 
con trfb talon* Of Other dlidpUne* (Chenriury, 
HtytiCi and Milhcnutici) to Ihe oceanography 
course , A apedallil iateresi In remou arming, 
the geology of ocean bail na or other pkyrical 
enviromnenul aspeni ditinUe. 

Tha position li available from Much 1985 end 
the appotnimsot will be on the basil of ■ 
contract containing provldon for cotueisloa to 
tenure. 

15 Febiuasy 1985 

PROFE8SOR OF 
LIBRARIANSHIP 

Appticalloni are Invited for tots appolrumtot 
which baa become vacant following toe death 
of Professor Melvin Weinilock. 
lha School of Ltbrerisrahlp ll a graduate 
•drool which provides courier leading to the 
Diploma in Information Management, and a 
mailer's degree hi Ltbrar! unhip. The School 
afco offer* research program* leading to du 
degree* of Matter of Archives Administration. 
Muter of Llbiarianihlp and Doctor of 
Philosophy, 

The Professor will be expected to inpenma 
end participate in the teaching end cumlniag 
of studs nta In Ibe ScbooLand engage to end 
promote research and advaacad study in the 
Befd of lha' Chair. The successful applicant VriH 
*ho be appointed u Head of Ecbopl for a 
period of five yens, vrilh OHglbilUy for 
' resppobrtm sui- 
te Match 1965 

PROFESSOR 
SCHOOL OF CHEMICAL. 
ENGINEERING AND 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 

Tbe llahcrtily hu ertabUshed a Centra for 
Petroleum Engine* ring StutHea through whleh 
ll is phoned to offer undergraduate and 
postgraduate degrees to Pair oleon 
Eagtoeerlng stoning in 1965, Tito &obt draws 
da ulning cxpcrtlu within lha Schools of 
Chemical Engineering and lodmirial 
CbemiHry. Applied □ oology and MfaitoB 

Awflcslfona ere Invited fiJr appotoimanl to o 
Chair. The uKceoful applicant wH IritlaUy be 
. Director of this Centra, develop the' 
itndirgradueia teaching (nwranna, 
contribuio to rear nth eetlvny aad ntcad 
ex bang links with lixfuMy. 

Ci otUdstos should have a commltmooi to 
eisetienta In ondeigratfoate and gradnite 
education and have damoonratadresaarch 
rapacity and leadership In drilling, reservoir, 
production, or other areas of petroleum 


Indm trial eiperieace tooO and guprodnetfoo 
lahkWydcrirable. 

29 Muo] 1985 

PROFESSOR OF 

LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE 

Apptoriom tratovliedfof a ppo tomet ntoa 
Chair, of I indent p* Architecture In lha Family 
of AraMtoptute. The Ch* bacootot vetadl on 

.tfwredjtoetdhlwaff’r^HWR^hanl. 

Cfough. the present Head of School o# 
Undicape ArchitecWi*. 

AppHntlou ere Imrited from lambcepo 
siridtrctx with ippropriate acadamic and 

EaaLcape plamrisg aad deo^u and with 


Registrar (EsttbUttiinei 
Unlverelby of Malay*, Kl 

Lympui* B 2 - 11 , Mnjayela. or 

the Seoretery Oenerqf, Asso- 
ciation or Common wealth 
Universities f APPta). »6 Cor- 
don' Square, 'Lotldort WCIH 
OPF. :• 


experl race of the Atnimllin environment, but 
conitdcnilan will bs given to auistinding 
applicants whb other special Interest* in 
land to pc architecture. 

The appointee will be expected to provide 
leadership In the School of Landscape 
Architecture In the conduct of It* 
undergraduate, postgraduate, and research 
programs. 

29 Muds 1985 

Subject to consent by the University, 
professors may undertake a limited amount of 
higher MHidiative woik- 
Ihe Unhrcnlty reserves the right to fill any 
chair by invitation. 

THE AUSTRALIAN 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH POSITIONS 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OF 
CHEMISTRY 

Orffinfa Cftamfafsy (Pro feasor A.LJ. 

Beckwith, Professor L.N. Marnier. Mr R.W. 
Rickards, Dr J.K. MacLeod, Dr L. Rsdoot): 
Including free radical reactions; mcch subtle 
and synthetic organic churdusy; reactive 
InicraisdlBtei; organic and trio-organic 
chemistry of biologically ectivB caspounda; 

ICR and mass ipectrometry; ESB 
spcctro loopy; tocorodrsJ organic chcmhtry. 
horgattlo Chamlatiy (Profuaor B Q. Hyde. 
Protestor A M. BargBson, Dr M A Bennatt, Dr 
aa Bobatt8on.DrBaWMd;lneliKlljigBolld 
elate Inotganto chtmliky; avntheils. atroctura 
and reaction meoharfima of kaniMan maiBl 
oomptaxH; btomlmatio dtamlMry; 
orgenobonahttn maitd ertorntelry; X-ray 
ct^totiogtaphy; ratnUion and raaollona of 
chiral araime and ptospitinH. Phyaloal and 
Tlteoieileal C Ire ml* try {Piotoasor-eM J.W. 
YVNta, Dr A Ferguson. Dr R. Btatnlay. Dr L R. 
Brown, Di T.R. Wstoerry, Dr D J. Evans): 
ktdudng chanttoal phydea of low tfrnenilana) 
phanomana; BpecbDBMpy and 
photochsmiatry . photophyUca and inagnetlo 
resonance; NMR spedrosoopy. alivotun and 
dynamlci ol macromotecidea; x-ray direction 
and theorellaal ohidtea of dteotdared matetlela; 
Iqutd aitto chemical phyatoa. 

There are three tevate ol appolntnwiiL 
PoftdookxBl Fellow, Heeearch Fat tow end 
Sank* Research Fellow. The level appropriate 
hxeachappokrtaewllbadelannlrMdbylhe I 

Unhandy and wfli depend on quaaficxfions 
and experience. Appoertment as Postdoctoral 1 

FMow win be tor one or two yeera; 
appointment aa Research Fellow end aa 
8efdor Research Fellow wh be for three years 
In die feel instance 

ReaaoneUe travel expanses are paid end 
BNtetance with housing Is given for an 
appointee from outakia Canberra. 

Euperaimiailon banefili and maternity leave 
era available. 

IB March 1085 

Postdoctural Fellow/ 
Research Fellow/Senlor 
Research Fellow 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 
Research 8ohooi of Social Bolencaa 
Hu Depart toeat's current research iuteraiti 
are predominantly to eesuNpnk growth and 
straetmal change, the labour market, , . i 
ceenomlc policy, pubic and private dectriotf 
maktegaad income and wealth dhtrihatien. In 
adtodon to tome hem relating to tbe 
Australian economy the Department would ' 

, also be teteresKd to appKcarioaa fron parsons 
wishing u rerearcb m*[or Isue* ef 
cooiperatived ecoaomlc devulopmenl {map 
impoitanUy In scspecl of couatsim of reoem 
wnlmnaoi) end aho of question* rthtad to the 
ecoaoatlaa of mori direct conco sn lo Aostsulla, 
ria. Britain and Japan. 

Though ihe primary amphatii Is on research 
Ibere kobo opportunity for More 
imdcigriduaie tsachtog and tupenridoa ot 
graduivi tbidenu. Applicants should have high 
academic quaUflcmloai to coaaoralci and 
ecoomnio Ususxy and coosfduuMb teuaich 
experience. 

The Dqrartmenl is supported by nuearch 
utisunce, spodatoed programming sesvfce* , 

■- and hu word. ixtxcssing, mlnl^ornpoter 
bdbries and terminal* United lo ■ UNIVAC 
110QI82 and DEC RL-10 IDgeihnr with acctsa 
to FA COM and VAX computers. U «bo 
now roll a subeundaJ coleoion of ttulstical 
sources. 

Appabnmsnl. unleu odrafWfK lUUd, uriD be: 
Seilar Research Fcllow/Ruearcb Pillow fix 
■p to three yean Initially with ibe poto Willy of 
extension, after ravbw, lo maximum of five ■ 
yean; Foudodoral Fcflow for one or two yeqn 
Inhlillywitfa ponfidBlyof axieniloalo 
maxfeutas of five yuan. 

Qmu me provided towards travel and 
removal. Atoblince fowusdi bowalog b given 
- to an appointee boat outride Canton*. 1 

Unharridn. MMendiy laavw Is svalllbW. The 
Unfvenliy reietvea tbe right not to qika an 
appoint me nl or to make aa appoiawoni by 
tovhiiion nt any tine. 

11 February 1985 

' (17484) 


University of 
Malaya 

. CHAIR OF ENGLISH 

Applications are Invited far 
thM Choir In tha Faculty Of 
Arts and Social flolancoa. 

Salary podia par manaam 
MS3.4S0 5T 190 - 8,810/ 
Rev law Paint; .18 yoeraJ; 
MJ3,7ftO X lS0-8,Bltft*1 « 
MEB.ai on B.1.85). enter- 
tainment allowance, and rent 
eubaldy where applicable, will 
be paid at current ratee. 

Further In formation end 
application forms bfe evell- 
sbiB from either the Deputtr 
Reals trar (EatobUshment), 


University of 
Bradford 

Modern LsmtUsau Centre 

LECTURESHIP ” 
IN RUSSIAN 1 
STUDIES 


Appllrstione am invited for 
the above permanent poet 
which It Is hoped to rill from 1 
September, 1BB5. Candldetea 
should be able to take part In 
the ruir rondo of Hueqlan 
landutine tuition nnd havp ■ a 
research specialism In cpn- 




temporary Russian Innuuaqe, 
An Interest in nnd the ability 
lo tench an aspect of Soviet 
area studies would also be 
welcomed,. i 

Salary on scale £7.920 * . 
£14, BRS p.s. Super snnuable. 

Application . formti hod 
further particulars . from the 
Deputy Seoratos-y . " (Reft U 
ML/Q/TH) University of Brad- 
ford. West . Ypifeanlrei PUT; 

l'DP, ci»rnd'trStt: 

laiiYn . . 'Hi 


Appointments 


PROFESSORSHIP OF MUSIC 

Applications are Invited for the Professorship of Music In 
the Department and School of Music. The appointment 
Is to be made as soon as possible from a date to be 
agreed with the successful candidate. 

Candidates, who should have an established repu- 
tation In any of the main branches of music, should also 
have a strong commitment to the stimulation and 
encouragement of performance. 

Further Information may be obtained from the 
Registrar, Room 214, Whlteknlghta House, The 
University, P.O. Box 217, Reading RQ6 2AH, The 
closing date for applications Is 26 February 1885. 

(17488) 


The University of 
The South Pacific 
Suva, Fiji 

SENIORLECTURER 
AND LECTURER I 
IN ADMINISTRATIVE 
STUDIES 
(TWO POSTS) 

(Past SB/B) 

Applications arc invited 
from persons with a flood 
degree In admlnietrsiian, 
management or related fields 
For two posts becoming avail- 
able tn the Department of 
Administrative Studies which 
teaches public and business 
sd ministration, and Includes 
also lead studies and orasnl- 
national bahsvlaur. For kite 
senior lactureshtp poet n good 
postgraduate degree and con- 
siderable teaching experience 
Is required, especially In the 
fields of development admi- 
nistration, public administra- 
tion, policy analysis, provin- 
cial or local administration. 
For tile lectureship past a 
goad undergraduate degree 
and willingness to undertaka 
postaraduate study In re- 
quired , and preference will be 

S lven to a citizen of the 
inlverslty region. 

Appointment will be for a 
eontraat period of three yeera 
end may bo renewable by 
mutual anroemant. Salary will 
bo In accordance with quul- 
If lest tone and experience In 
tha Senior Laeturer scale: 
FSIS.SaS - B2.B15 end Lec- 
turer I scale: FJ1S.93I • 

18,919 (£1 =* FH.H,on 
, _ . 1.85), In addition, the Uni- 
versity provides ; gratuity 
amounting to 18% of basic 
salary. appointment ollo- 
:he 


ntal of 

igVk% of sslsry. The Uhl-, 
varsity will contribute a s um 
.equivalent to 1096 o? the 
appointees salary towtiirals his 
superannuation obligations. 

Candidates should send 
three copies of their curricu- 
lum vitae with full personal 
particulars. names and 
■ addressee of throe, referees 
and date of availability, to Uiq . 
Registrar. University of tho 
South Pacific, P O Box 1168, 
Suva, FIJI, to roach him no 
later than BB February 1988. 
Further particulars available 
on request lo. tha University 
or Uia Association of Com. 
monwsalth < Universities 

( Apple) S& Gordon Square, 
London VyCIM OPF, With 
wham candidates In UK 
should lodge an additional 
cony of their applications. 
(91189) HI 


University of 
Glasgow 

Department of Astronomy 

jubctureship 

inabtronomy 

Applications' are invited for 
e Lectureship In Aslronpmy 
with effeot from 1st October, 
1989. The special Intonate of 
candidates may bakln any area 
or astronomy. Of particular 
Interest, however, will he 
applications relevant to col- 
laborative erforte between the 
Departments of Astronomy 
end Natural Philosophy. Such 
collaboration. In both re- 
search and teaching. Is pert of 
• the University's A cede m ^De- 
velopment Plan, supported by 
the creation of the new Chair 
or Aatropbyelce. Currently 
arena of mutual Departmental 
Intereate Include solar and 
astrophysics! plasmas, X- and 
gammar-ray astrophysics, fta- 


cosmology and particle phy- 
sics, non- linear dynamics. In- 
fra-red aatronopiy and. In- 
teraction binary; stars. 

Salary will be within the 
range £7,590 - £14,988 on the 
Lecturers' -scalo, with place- 
ment according to age, qua]- 
If is atlone end ■ exper lance . 

Further particulars may ha 
obtained from the Academic 


The University of 
Papua New Giunea 
Port Moresby 

lecturer; 

SENIORLECTURER 
IN EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING 

P.QBB17/B9 

{Education Department! 

Applications ara invited far 
the above position, sponsored 
by a World Bank assisted 


project. The person appointed 
will be required to teach a 
programme leading to a Diplo- 


ma in Educational studies 
(Planning): to work closely 
with various Government 
Ministries, especially the 
Ministry of Education. Appli- 
cants should possess s re- 
levant Higher degree Involving 
planning work, rolavant ex- 
perience of oducatlonal plan- 
ning. preferably In a develop- 
ing country, and the ability to 
taecli about, end guide re- 
search Into, the planning 
problems In Papua New 
Oulnea. Applicants should be 
prepared ta travel extensively 
' within Papua New Qulnea an a 


' within Papun New Qulnea on a 
condition af appointment, and 
to accent some flexibility In 
leave arrange ments to 
accommodate the demands of 
an irregular teaching prog- 
ramme. 

Salary* Lecturer Oracle 1 
Kl 6.820. Lecturer Qrade ll - 
K! 8,67 0, Senior Lectuer - 
Kao ,92 0, gross par annum, 
plus gratuity. 

Other Conditions: The sue- 
c*eerul applicant will be 
offered s contract: for ■ three 


" sum and Is taxed nt a flat rata , 
or a%.' in addition to -tha 
salaries quoted, above,, the 
main benefits Include: support 
for approved research; rent- 
free accommodation! appoint- 
ment and repatriation airfares . 
for appolntae and dependants; t 
financial assistance towards > * 
the cost of transporting per- 
eonal afreets to sad , from 
PNG; 6 weeks annual rfcoroa- . 

Uon leave with home airfares 
available nTter each 1 B months ■ 
of continuous service: generr 
oue education subsidies for 
children attending schools lh 
PNQ or overseas; h salary . 
continuation scheme ta cover 
extended lllraaa or disability. 
Applicants who wish to 
arrange secondment from 
. their honte Institutions will ba 
welcomed, The terms and con- 
ditions ara currently under 
review. 

Applications, wtifeh will bo 
treated as strictly confidential 
and should Include e Tull curri- 
culum vitae, a recent smell 
photograph and the names and 
addresses of three raferaee, 
should be forwarded to tha 
Deputy Registrar CStafMna), 
University of" Papua . Now 
Oulnea, F □ Box 920, Uni- 
versity _Post orrice, Papua 
New Oulnea, by 17 February 
19BB. Candidates. In UK 

■ should also tend s rearto tbs (w 
A« aorta Mon- '■ of CoAiman- ! / 
wealth Universities (Appts). 

■ a* Qordon Sauers, London 

WCIH OPF. (911 B6) Hi 

f 

University of 
Reading 
College of 

Estate Management . 

Joint Contre for Land De- 
velopment studies 

ECONOMIST, 
ECONOMIC, 
GEOGRAPHER 
OR NUMERATE • 
MODERN LINGUIST 

Required Immediately eet' ' 
Research orflcar to work on 
tho collection end lntarprotn- . 
lion of socio-economic data 
Tor EEC countries fn the con- 
text or a study of urban 

I i r obi e ms In Europe. A iWll- • 
Irtsneu tp travel Within 
Europe Is essential. This In x 

I lxed term poet for ana yaer In . 
lie, first Instance. There la a 
possibility of renewal. 


addresses of three r of ere os, 
should be lodged on or barars 
28th February. 2 980. 


Salary up to £7.059 p.a. ' 
. USB auporannuntlan. 

at once quoting Ref 
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National University of 
Lesotho 

PROFESSOR 
OF MATHEMATICS 

A|i pi lent lull «i arn liivlled 
from suitably miaUUml per- 
««in» fop Ihc past or I’nifaBKir 
ar Matlmmutii* In Ilia Depart- 
merit nr Mmlibmut Il-ii anil 
Computer Sr Icnre. 

Tlic University la lonklua n 
versatile ■nathenincirlan with 
an orilvn Interest In umler- 
craduate teaching und re- 
search. preferably applicable 
to the iinnds ar b developing 
country ■ A particular interest 
In I lie problem* of leaching 
mat hen ia Mrs at pro -university 
level would bn welcomed. The 
University lias n four-yoar 
dogrnr prop ram mo with O- 
Levei entry. In addition, the 
Depart men t has nn Honours 
j ' (Mathematics) pranrnmnie 

* and on M.Sr. iMatlieinnilrti 
programmo. The Department 
teaches a wide range or 
courses In tho Faculty of Hcl- 
fltico. and h also rmtpunslble 
far the leaching or service 
cotiraoa In Dinar Fa cult lea. 

The appointment will be on 
purmanent terms or for LI- 
ml ted periods normally for 
four years in the rirat Insi- 
st lie. ronawabln by- mutual 
conient. 

The mircMtluil applicant 
will be tin ponnnnmii trrmsnr 
farllinltetl periods normally 
far four ynara In the first 
Initanre. renewable by muliial 
consent. 

^.Bitilt: Salary Min. 000 ■ 
Mill. BOO Minder rev lew! entry 
point atctirtlinn tu qualifim- 
tltms ami jireviouH experience 
(El = M2. 20 an 2.1.IMI. 

Superannuation is nnn- 
.rnntrlbiitnry for aupulnteaa 
Inn permanent terms of »pi-- 
vlcn; while appointees on 
snort contract terms receive 
«*S Hratufty In lieu at* super- 
annuation far the rirat two 
> ears of the rent met rising to 
35.5“ft und 30% ror each 
subsequent and ■fmllar period 
°t service. 13% inducement 
allowance for expatriates not 
qualifying for any supple* 
mentation under BESS 
■chame. Passages and bag- 
gagas entitlement on first 
appointment ami at norma! 
termination for appointee, 
wife end dependent children 
under the aae of 21 . Education 
allowance for expatriates. 

I Vacation leave, twelra weeks 
•after evary two roars, includ- 
ing passages to place or re- 
cruitment. Study leave every 
four years. 

Dalai tod application, In- 
cluding curriculum vitae and 
najnns and addresses of tltraa 
referees, should be sent to the 
Senior ' Aaa latont Registrar 

Safil.P.SSSariS'B.SK,'; 

'Square. London WclH OPT. 
Further particulars may he 
obtained from either address. 

Cjoslng dale for oppllca- 
« »s* -March 1883. 
13)167) Hi 


: University of 
. Canterbury 
♦ ■ New Zealand ■ 

LECTURER 
IN CHEMISTRY 

Applications are' invited ror 
-. Jn«, oogvo, .poaltlon |n the ■ 
Deparudenk of Chemistry, 
aajappdrnfment will be made . 

‘ ‘ H l 2£. r >n orgeniC qhsnlttrv or ' 

. In physical chemistry. 

• Th; salary for Lecturers Is 
NZ*2l,66Q to 
. NZ$23,684 par annum. - 

r,,,., FMrlh e r particulars and 

^*uSVv.r5!,.. ; ?SSS."S:. 

; ^-‘‘"• London 

w,Ul . 

Htflgrar, University or Can- 

' ih^P Pl, id^ r,v *i° B“a. Christ- 
New Zealand,, on SI 
.. May 1983. <31 142 j hi' 

,^6. Unlversltyof 
■ Liyerpaol . 

.'■/-’ &jHOor^fE^licJit|onal;8UK»ta»- 

CPHY8IC8) 1 : 

I* 8 invited lor 
- iwi^bi si ls- 


The University of 
Auckland 
New Zealand 

CHAIR 
IN PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

I Department of ChomlHlryl 
Closing Date: 31 March 1883 

The position la one of three 
aatabllahad Chairs In the De- 
partment or Chemistry . Appli- 
cants should have qualifica- 
tions In any area of physical 
chemistry, and ara requested 
to statu what aspects of 
teaching and research they 
would wish to emphasise most 
strongly. 

Commencing salary will ha 
established within the range 
NZ$41 .837 - $32,482 per 

annum, plus n rose of living 
allowance of SB. DO per week, 
having regard to the qualifica- 
tions of tho candidate con- 
cerned. 

LECTURESHIP 
IN THEORETICAL 
AND APPLIED 
MECHANICS 

(School of Engineering! 

Closing Data: 22 February 
19BS 

Applicants should be suit- 
ably qualified with academic 
and/or professional experi- 
ence In any of the orens the! 
fall within the sconn of the 
nnpertniont'a activities, the 
main Intnrasi of wlrli In tho 
mathematical mod oiling and 
computational solution of an- 


glnaarlnn problems, tha two 
major riolds or application 
being Continuum Mechanics 
and Operations Research. 

Commencing salary will ba 
established within the range 
for Lecturers NZ$21,660 - 
$23,684 par annum plus a cost 
of living allawanca of $8.00 
par week. 

Conditions or Appoint men t 
— J Method or Application are 
available from the Assistant 
Registrar f Academic Appoint- 
ments). University of Auck 
land. Private Bag, Auckland 
New Zealand, or lha Sc crater. 
Goners), Association of Com- 
monwealth Uni varsities 

(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H OPF. Applica- 
tions, In accordance with the 
Method of Application, 
should be forwarded as soon 
as possible but not later than 
the dosing dates stated. 

.1311721 HI 


Victoria University of 

T^i^Hti‘fWolUugion c l i->t 

.Ne'wZfe aland = - 

DAVID BEATTIE 
CHAIR OF 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Victoria University of Wel- 
lington Invltas applications 
Irom wall-qualified candi- 
dates for the foundation David . 


Beattie Chair of Communica- 
tions. established to com- 
memorate World Communica- 
tions Year. | 

‘ : The Chair will be con- 
cerned _ with modern . com- 
munications, Ita technology, 
It*, practical applications, end 
its impact on human ays toms 
and .organisations. 

‘Communications' covers' 
J!J4 ^rtlcnl. and coti-- 

toxtudj asp seta qf- tho 


processing, diass 
interpretation. ■ 
knowledge of such _ 

computer net working, know 
ledge bases, expert syatetns 
linguistics, artificial intellf 
BBJJF, 8 and Image procesefng. 
Whilg appllcahts should have a 
*jtjfc$rwjnd In the 
physical and logical respects of 

cammunlcetion -syatamx and; 

Practksj ex perl ante | n their 
WWlceUon. the . principal 

Ifirust of. the appointee *a 
work will be ItiX mld 
. context. For example, the 
tPMinifle might ha Interested 
. in IM proces 

H: OP *7 concept rorme 
and niod- 
■ri cation in tnaae new anviron- 
the social and 




- Th“. current salary range 

-*siss:s& r V'.; " z t«.3«4 


:s5 f^'Kj£iSjasaa 



The University of 
Leeds 

Ihipurlinriit til Sot till Ikilh-v 

(Hill 

Hnultli Surrhii Ntiiflln* 

IN ul Held Centre for 

Hrultll 5oi-ilrn Studlnul 

LECTURESHIP 

■ Hrultll I'luiiiihiii and Ailml- 

nisi ration 

<l)i>\ iiloiilnn CmintrliMi 

Apiill'-ntluns ure Invltad fur 

■ hr uliuvr Ln lurrahlp to tauih 
mi ilin Posinrmluiitr Dili lama 
Caui-nr for oxpnrlnnrefi lirultli 
Hn-vlt'c inuiiuiii'rn ilui-ludlnH 
ill nit- Inns) rrum dnvnlnplmi 

■ uunt rim. Tim mm-i-nUul up- 
nlhunt will br prlmurllv rr- 
spunslbln Tor I hr Publlt' AUml- 
nlatruMoii and Mununnuriit 
rlninnnt of the Conrir. Hr nr 
Him fill quid liuvr rni nnt prur- 
tlrul (-xporlrnre In a Unvrlop- 
Inil rounlrv. prnfBrabl.v In ihr 
hnullh Hdi'lor. Applliuilt* 
Hliould pn mafia n good Hon- 
ours dogrnn in B relevant Held, 
with poatqruduHtr expnrlnnrr 
and-’ar nnulirii iitlonn In lirultli 
nidnanenirnt. but alternative 
nuallflrutloiis may bn i-unRl- 
urrrd . 

Salary will bn on the 
urudnnilr ni-alr for Lerturnrs 
(£7.520— £ 1 4.9231 aii urillna 
to age. auallflrntlona and rv 
pnrlnlru. 

Appoint inniit will br Tar n 
Nxrd period irrnilnatlnii on 31 
July 1988. but further 
uppolntmnnt muy subaepiirnt- 
Iv be possible, 

liirormatlon enquiries 

should br addrotaod to Dr 
Carol Darker or Mr Andrew 
Cjrron nt the Nufflnld Comrr 
(Tel: Loads (03321 439034 1. 

Application forma and 
furl nor particulars niuy be 
obtain ad from the Registrar. 
Tile IJnlvnralty. Leeds LS2 
9JT. quoting rrforonen no. 
33/20. Cloalnn date far ap- 
plications 1 6 February 
1983. HI 


Unlversltyof 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

STEEL RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

The Heavy Engineering Re- 
search Association of New 
Zealand hoa established a Re- 
search Fellowship In the De- 
partment of Civil Engineering 
of the University or Canter- 
bury. 

Applications era Invited 
from candidates who have 
specialised knowledge ar 
structural steel aa evident by 
suitable experience In profes- 
sional practice or research. 
Duties will Include research 
on tha design end fabrication 
of steel structures, particular- 
ly seism lo design procedures 
ror structural stool Including 
analytical studies and ex- 
perimental testing, the de- 
velopment of computer soft- 
ware for structural design, 
and Investigation of aspects or 
composite construction. Soma 
limited . teaching may alao.be 
: %2- y. .-.'■••• 

The tahuro or the Fal'- 
lowahlp will ba ' for three 
yearn 


Tha salary will ba In the 
rfhpe of NZ$21,660 to 
NZ$23,684 per annum. 


snsuffiR-' 


r*r . : 


r Mri 

i !'# r 


Air travel to Christchurch 
for the Fellow and spouse will 
be paid Tor by tha Fellowship. 

_ Further particulars and 
Conditions or Appointment 
mey be obtained from The 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities IAopta.1 
. 36 Cordon Bqutre 
WC1H OFF.- • : 

AppJ Ice Uons dose with the 
Registrar, University or Can-, 
terbdry; Private Bag. Chrtst- 
chuKh. New Zealand, on 30 
April 1885, '(31 138) HI 


University of 
Hong Kong . • • 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ANATOMY 

. Applications are Invited for 
• a Lectureship .in' the Depart- ; 

■ WSf Anatomy. Candidates ; 
■hoidd -hav* B, Medical .or. 
H"". 1 " 1 quaJHieatton Shd/or a ” 
ES?i?K adUB \®^ ■ flr0B ln ■elgnca ,- 
‘“OBther wIlh axpeplenco of. 

teaching In ohe or more oi the i, 
major, anatomical special ties • 

■ SSSMISSli.dSII'aSB: 

-gy). The appointee will be ■ 
expected to undertake re- . 

■ preferably in one of 
the Department's pre-existing 
areas of interest - Nouroblolo- 

S r, Neurqendocrlnoloay, Call 
lalooy. Reproductive 6lalo- ■■ 

■ ' ^ • Anthro, 

"-jji?® - ® 10 approx. 1'iJ- , 
(jjyale nt aa at Da-' 
oember 21 ,Tl9B8). Starting : 
Wirt depend on qual- - 
i fleet Iona and experience;, 

■ At , jeurranr ^tfce. saieriss ' 

-2S£ wiI , 1 "ol axoeed l7% of 
' ffiHS? Tnc^pte. ROuaijM'^bel.! 

... i W.™y_V'fq<lqran‘s, edudatloq 


London School of 
Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine 
(UniverBi ty of London) 

Department of Clinical Tro- 
pical Medicine 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

The Mercers Company hava 
endowed a post, or seniority 
up to senior lecturer, to be 
Involved with research In com- 
municable and tropical dis- 
eases, Medically qualified 
and. In exceptional circumst- 
ances, other research workers 
In these areas are Invited to 
apply For this newly created 
position, tenable ror 3 years. 
Applicants should expect to 
develop e research program- 
me. relevant aspects of which 
may be conducted overseas, 
and teach In enursea on tropic- 
al medicine at the School. In 
suitable casea application will 
be made to the Bloomsbury 
Health Authority ror an hon- 
orary contract to taka part In 
clinical activities at the Hos- 
pital for Tropical Diseases. 

Salary will be an the 
universities' senior lecturer 
or lecturer Beales with mem- 
bership or USS. 

Applications with full cur- 
riculum vitae and the namaa of 
three professional referees 
should be sent to the Person- 
nel Officer. London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medi- 
cine, Kappei Street, London 
WC1E 7HT. Closing date IS 
February 1985. (31181) HI 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

SENIOR LECTURER 
OR LECTURER 
IN CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for 
a position, aa above. In the 
Department of Civil En- 
gineering. 

„ The successful applicant 
will be required primarily to 
teach and examine under- 
graduate and postgraduate 
courses In highway and pave- 
ment engineering and to admi- 
nister and supervise research 
using the Department's full- 
scale Highwny Teat Track. 

The salary for Senior Lec- 
LV£2!?, °» “ scale from 

NZ$27, 088 to NZ$30,197 
(bar), to NZ$34,387 per 
annum and Tor Lecturers is on 
» *«!« from NZ$21,660 to 
NZ$23,684 per annum. 

_ Further particulars and 
Conditions of Appointment 
may ba obtained from Tha 
Association or Common- 
wealth Universities (Appts.), 

WC1H0PF. St,u,,rB ' Lontion 

ReMatray, University or Ceri- 
•.t rlva i° ? a “t Christ- 
Church, .New Zealand, on 31 
,M»y 1883. (31140) HI 


Cambridge 
Newnham College and 
Pembroke College 

Applications are invited 
from man and woman for the 
poet of . • • ■ 

FULL-TIME 
COLLEGE 
LECTURER 
INLAW ■ 

a Joint appointment by New- 
nham and Pembroke Colleges. 
The successful applicant will 
ba expected to teach for each 
Collage equally and will be 
olected a Fanow or one or the 
other COIlega. . . 

Tha appointment will be 

5?- f t va Villa “Mrtlng on let 
- October 1983. 


THE TIMES II MM IKK EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 18.1» 

University of University of 

Oxford Birmingham 

s Queen s College iii-imrunnm ■ ,r f.iuiii s i. , 

4DALL MncIVER 

TUDENTSHIP A LECTURER 

ARCHAEOLOGY " mi ■« , i>»><i nm iip, Tr ac H nd. 

iii i-,i (irai l ii.i In *llinilricmir~r , * 
a Cfillcn’ pmiMjvra l»i TTI I. will bp M|ipo| n ted^J! 

to II Unitoliill-MarltiT u- .i Tutor in thV Enalixi? 22 

llsliip ln Aril Ou-i m-us Mmli-nu (j n T JS* gT 

b from 1 October lOH.i. I)nimr!uu-nt uf EnnllahV 

Studriitalil|i. whoaf ly lo («’«< li on 
iiiiIoma tlia Htudwnt I* In i-< nu tor urmluutM nr i!«. 

L of other cmoluniniits. tln-lr M.Kr. tmusrs. The^ pnS 




0LARSHIP8 , 

kip' - 


■■□c!atlarTor I iSmri& 
UnlVhr$itlaa 
ion . Squ 
Vi or f 
its.- -Unit 
□, Uhl Vareity l 




Tha salary la an the scale or 
mbridga ijnlvnralty Assis- 
tant Lecturers end Lecturers 
according to age and expert 
enca. Further particulars may 
bp obtained rrom the Prlnclp. 
alt Nnwtihun College, • Cam 1 
■ brldr — 

Pem 

bridge CB2 1RP 

1 ApplicatlaHs, giving par- 
. tjculara of qualifications and 
wnrlnnen and. tha names of 

UF-t > .S lp 7S. rBre C BM ' ■Would be 
sent to either tha Principal of 
Newnham- College or .- tha- 

ftS^«brij3r™9B^ Ol,a0 * 

(31188) Hi 


Appll Qatjq ns ar»lnvitad for 1 . 1 

r • 

- PosmoNs 
; • ^Numerical. 1 ; : . 
^'AN^YSWAND 
COMPUTER SCIENCE . 

: and ' . . 


University of 
Oxford 

The Queen’s College 

RANDALL MncIVER 
STUDENTSHIP 
IN ARCHAEOLOGY 

Tim Ctillnm pmiXMi-y »•> 
ulrcl lo II nwnlull-Mwlti'l* 

Stiidriltslilp In 

tenable Irani 1 Octiibcr I9HS. 
The Stiidnitxlilii. whoav 
value, unions Ilia studunt Is in 
rrrolpl or other emoluniniHS. 
will ha £5,733 per annum. I* 
open to ninmbars oF tlm IJnl- 
vnrsltv ut Oxford who linvr 
ob till nod First or Suroilil Class 
Honours ut liny University In 
tlm United Kinnduin uinl Is 
lntouilnri for rcsoiin li mint 1 nn 
tu tha matarlul clvlllxutktn of 
any country or pnrlod (liofuru 
AD 1500i. Hm-ludlnii llir 
□rchauuluny of tlin Aniurlcan 
Contiucni mid Orni'k nml Hu- 
man arclHiiinlugy. Ilulv Imfurn 
300 BC Is, howiivur. u linilil- 
mate subjort. 

Further purtliulnrH nuiv lit* 
obtained from ihr Cullnno 
Soc rotary, Tho Ouemi'n Cul- 
loge, Oxford. Applications era 
required by 13 February 
1983.(51136) 111 


University of 
Reading 

Department uf Econumliia 

ApplU-iitluna aril liivlluil fin- 
the post of 

LECTURER 

from 1 October 1985. Candi- 
dates should have a preferred 
teaching and/or rcaoiircli In- 
terest In regional and/or urban 
economics, or In environmen- 
tal economics. 

Salary on the scale £7.320 
to £14,923 p.o. plus USB/ 
USDPS benefits. 

Further particulars and 
application forms (2 capias) 
era available from the Person- 
nel Officer, University of 
Raadlnu, Wnlteknlghts, P.O. 
Box 217. Reading RG6 BAH. 
Tel: (0734) 875123. Ext. 220. 
Plaeae quote Ref. AC. 832. 
Closing data 22 February 
1983.(31133) Hi 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURER 
IN HISTORY 

Applications are Invited ror 
a Lectureship In Hlatory tu 
teach Early Modern Europe 
from the Renaissance to the 
French Revolution. 

Annual salary (supnrannu- 
sble) Is on an 11-pafnt scale: 
HSfWz 0 * 0 . ' 247,360 

(£16,270 - 27.210 approx.) 
(Storllnn oqulviiliint nn ut 
January 2, 1083). Starting 
BBlu-y will depend oil nuai- 
lflcatlons and oxpertenca. 

At current rates, salaries 
tax will not exceed 17% of 
gross Income. Housing be- 
nefits at, a rental of 71*% of 
salary, children's oducatlon 
allowances, leave and medical 
bene Fite are provided. 

Further particulars end 
ppllGBtlan forma mny lie 
obtained from the Secretary 
Oeneral, Association or Com- 
monwealth Universities 

the Appointments Unit, 
Secretary's. Office, University 
ar Hong Kong, Hong Kong. 

f&siffl) 28 rBhpu IT 


University of 
Cambridge 

linparimnnt ul Muchil Anthru- 
puluuv 

ASSISTANT 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications Ilin III vi I oil ror 
{*.. 1 IncturnHh In 

hi the Department iif Koilul 

Authropolnuy In tlm ! i ul vfii nl - 
“ r . {-nmbrldnn. The Dnpart- 
mnnt hun a nem] for uddltlnnui 
tnucjilng and rnanarcli In Um 
nrhn„ Ul rotations Iintl 

up ™' ■ nnthrnpoltigv,.- bin 

ranUMaieX| With uthnr li|. 

il&SiiS! 1 - 1 " •>««»• Mlwn-. 

■PP° , httnai 1 t will lilt ror 
hran yedra. with tlm puattibll- 
vnn™ “•“ppuhitnieni for two 
X? Thl ? nmialonuUle m .iIoh 




, ,,.iiiiriiii>-iii in Liiniiahi ih.t: 

ly it. te.it h on oxtSfc 
i-tiursi-s itir tirii.hmtcanriS-!* 
their M.Kr. i..ur,rs VhJ?nS 
will lie fur two vnnra i n P Si 
Marl,no in ApS 

£ 1 4 uSK' llw ■“ n,c 

Apilltl-UlllMIM lop . M , 
u.iniliin ttiren rnfnrnes, shr^fJ 

l.e hi nt l.v 4 I elu-iiari to X 
AsHlMiiut Hi'tilntrnr (Aiiu 
I inivnr -Mlv of UlrmlnghaDii 
o Hox 363. Ilii inlnuhiM dix 

S'T: l ri,in . 

Ut iiliir« muy in. obiaioS^ 
ifil K ftS } 


Univcraityof 

Bnth 

LECTURESHIP 
IN PHYSICS 

A|ipllL-iitluiiH arc invitidta 
u Ini lurnsliln (I i < sit mated b*. 

i I fli-iil ] y tin- nledrcjca 

iRiu iilnn lii ihn School « 
I'hynit h. The niii t-esafui mdl- 
(lain, who would pro bibb h 
imilm- the nun of 33, will be 
expert ml in have aettw m- 
Hniin-h IninrHits In phyila} 
ntartninli-H or a related uutl 
appiiiid physh-B. 

. Salary range £7.330 - 
£14,925 pnr annum. 

Further particulars and 
application forms obtalnabta 
from the Personnel orfkir. 
University of Bath, Bath BAS 
7AY, quoting reference *5/3. 

Cloalng date: Monday 111b 
February 1985. <31 164) HI 


Unlversltyof 

Birmingham 

Department or Extramural 
Studies 

LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

The post combines research 
end teaching In Social Admi- 
nistration with rosponilblUty 
far the planning, promotion 
and organization of the l/ra- 
verslly r s extramural program- 
inn In North Worcestershire 
end Eust Shropshire. The suc- 
cessful applicant will haw 
opuroprln to academic qual- 
ifications und experience sm 
will Im nxiioctcd to teach both 
for ilin Kenoral public ana for. 
s|i«ulul groups. -, 

Hnlary within Unlwwlflr 
lecturm- scale _ £7,320 • 

£14.923 plus USS, 

Further particulars from 
W,B, Htobcr, Bnnate Reefaby. 
Unlvuralty or UlrinlnflliBm. r 
O Box 363, Birmingham BIB 
BTT to whom nnpll«Hona to 
coploa) naming tliroo i referees - 
an quid bo emit by 13 February 
10 8a. Inrurmdl niiqulrlaa jniy . 
bo atldrassod iu the Director 

S Extramural StudlMj 

1182} HI 


UMI8T 

LECTURER 
IN INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 


: iillriiia un* tavllsBJW 
uf I.nutin'orjn » 


■j Far Ucula ra rep* 

ll-i.Urilvbratty . Off 

SlJ&a 




. ■ • • ■ 2 Jl' j ' . ... 





n 


■rit hai a 


Univereity of London 

- Chair of 

ENGLISH TEN ABLE 

tion^ 8 fo B r ^ ( n n b ^ a .. 

Applicants should be able to '• 

- EfeS'rK 




UID |1UKI III lallUliii-' 

formtitlun whins In U»a w 
mirtninnt of llotnpntotWb 
Tlm Information 
ai-Ollll is IH-llVll 111 bljth 
ui-ailuntu and tniHtiira du Pta'H 
nuiivei'hlnn cmi raj') * 0 1 B Y n «iV. 
raaDEti-nh und Industrial 
inhurntlon. Tlm miccnMfmwj 
nllultnt must show avlu«t«* 
nulilDvamniit In ifisoaron w 
prarllcpl data nrnccssinn. 

Bxnnriuncu in toacl ii" tjjJ .' 
training in Inroriimtloii wj 
toms ta ndvantaHuoua, but 

eaaantlBl. 

Gcjinmnnclng salary 

within tno sroilo, £DB»o 

£14,825 par annum. 

. ’ - • Requests ror ■ssSsSl-- 

forms und further purdwiw 
quoting roferonen COM£ 
ahould bo sent toJIw HSK. 
llahmont Boction. hool»t»g 

wnitt «■ 


Institute of 
Education 
University ofLond^n 

Department of Bnglla^ * 

• Media Studla* i.- - . . 

• LECTURER ., • , 

IN EpUC ATI0N; . 

I with adccial rMpoualbUll)[ [ J°'! : > 
; Film . end Television atua . . 

■ ftequlred from 
pnd M.Phrt Ph.D. levels- . 


London yVelDlitlng pltW "j! , 

nii-'thhi- nnrileuiar*. AlS. 4 . . 


A »io 0 Resist r ar ^( T 

ftom whom 






T'i.’.'tvv.vS’ v 


m : y 


quoting ref C/BMjv-. 
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Universities continued 


Fellowships continued 


AT P 


Unlversltyof 

Edinburgh 

K0ESTLER 
CHAIR OF 

PARAPSYCHOLOGY 

Applications are Invited far 
the Koestler Chair of Para- 
psychology. 

The Keostler endowment 
requires that parapsychology 
shall ba understood to mean 
the aclentlflc study of 'para- 
normal phenomena', in par- 
ticular the capacity attributed 
to some individuals to Interact 
with their axtarnel environ- 
ment by means other than the 
recognised sensory or motor 
chsnnels. 

The duties of tlie Koeatler 
Professor will ba to carry out 
and encourage research In 
parapsychology. The Uni- 
versity seeks to appoint an 
individual with proven In- 
terest, experience and 
achievement In parapsychola- 
glcal research together with 
an Interest and wide know- 
ledge of the implementations 
of the paranormal far philoso- 
phy, science and society. In 
view of the widespread In- 
terest In the field within the 
University, tho Professor will 
be Invited to contribute some 
teaching in the Department of 
Psychology and possibly in 
other departments. 

The Chslr will be held In 
the Department of Paycholo- 
gy. of which the Incumbent 
Will be a full member. 

Applications (fourteen 
copies) should be submitted 
not later than 1st March l 
to the Secretary to tha Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Old Col- 
lage, South Bridge, Edin- 
burgh, rrom whom furthar 
partlculers may be obtained. 

please quote reference no. 
26/84. (51002) Hi 


Westfield College 
London Univereity 
Hampstead NWS 

Applications are Invited for a 
post of 

ASSISTANT 
DEMESTIC BURSAR 

Initial responai bill ties will 
be concernad with managerial 
oversight of catering end bar 
operations. Applicants Should 
have expert enca of commercial 
or institutional catering, an 
interest in the application or 
micro-computers to menu 
casting eta, end a willingness 
In due course ror Involvement 
In other aspect a of Depart- 
mental activity. 

Salary on Grade IA/II, l.e. 
£6.600-£1 4.923 plua London 
Weighting of £1,233. accord- 
ing to qualifications and ex- 
perience- 

Further data) la from the 
Poraonne Office. Westfield 
College, Kldderpore Avenue, 
London Nw3 78T Tel. 01-435 
7141 Ext 404. . . HI 


Unlversltyof 

Stirling 

FINANCE OFFICER 

Due to the retirement of the 
present post-holder the Uni- 
versity. is seeking a qualified 
accountant es Finance Officer 
to take up appointment no 
later then 1 September 1983. 

Salary will be within the 
scale £18.499 - £19,998 plus 
USB superannuation benefits. - 


- Further particulars are 
available from the Secretary, 
Unlvarslty of Stirling. Stirling 
FKS 4LAt Tall 0786 73171, 
Ext. 2250, ta whom applica- 
tions, including tha names of 
three referees, should be sent 
no later than 28 February 
1983, quoting Reference T. 
(31200) 


Fellowships 


Oriel College 
Oxford 

FIXED-TERM 
LECTURERSHIP 
IN PHILOSOPHY 
AND OFFICIAL 
FELLOWSHIP 

The College Invites applica- 
tion a from graduates i man or 
women, for e five-year, non- 
renewable lecturership In Phi- 
losophy with effect from 
October 1. 1983 until Septem- 
ber SO. 1990. The suocsasrur 
candidate will oIbo hold, a 
College Fellowship for this 
period. ' 

Applicants should ba under, 
30 years of age an October l , 
1883 1 applications from older 


candidates will Only be enter- 
tained , In special elrcumat-, 
anoea. ' 

. Duties include twelve 
hours tutorial teaching par 
Wdek, ■ pursuit of original-re- 
search and, participation In tha 
administrative work' of the 
college. 

Further partidutara, 1 In- . 
eluding terms add conditions 
of . employment may .be 
obtained . from the- Senior 
Tutor. .Oriel College, Oxford 
OX1 4EW, before Je Hilary 3 IV' 

(91-isi) ■: .---Ha 


School of Oriental and 
African Studies 

University of London 

Applications are Invited for 
the follawfna posts; 

LECTURESHIP 
IN JAPANESE 

tenable In Far East Depart- 
ment. Applicants should pos- 
sess competence to teach 
Japanese at all levels and to 
supervise research In the Held 
or language or literature. 

LECTURESHIP 
IN SWAHILI 

language and/or literature, 
tanablo in Afrlce Department. 
The Lectureship will Involve 
teaching at both undergradu- 
ate ana postgraduate levels. 
Some teaching experience 
essential. Research Interests 
including other African lan- 
guages/I iteratu re welcomed. 

LECTURESHIP 
IN LINGUISTICS 

tenable In Phonetics and 
Linguistics Department. Tha 
person appointed Will be rs- 


S Lii red to take special raspon- 
blllty for teaching and re- 
search In field of currant 


theoretical syntax. 

Appointments will data 
Trom 1 October 1983. 

Salary according to ago, 
qual If lest Ions and experience 
on Lecturer's salary scale 
£7,320 - £14.925 plus £1.233 
per annum London Allo- 
wance. with compulsory mem- 
bership of Universities Super- 
annuation Schema. 

Application Tor ms and 
further particulars obtainable 
from The Secretary. School of 
Oriental end African Studios, 
MnlBt Street, London WC1E 
7HP. Closing date for receipt 
or applications 20 February 
1883.(311961 HI 

The University of 
New South Wales 
Sydney, Australia 

School of Accountancy 
(Department of Accounting) 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

The School offers under- 
graduates end postgraduate 
courses In Accounting, Fi- 
nance and Information Sys- 
tems. 

Applicants should have 
demonstrated research capa- 
bilities with specialist in- 
terests In the organlaat tonal 
aspects or management 
accounting. Tho School has an 
active research program In 
which the appointee will be 
expected to participate. 

The poaltlon Is available 
now end appointment wljl be 
either with tenure or an the 
basis or a contract with provi- 
sion Tar conversion to tenure. 

Further Information from 
Associate Professor M.C. 
Miller, Head, Department of 
Accounting, c/a PO Box 1 , 
Kensington, NSW 2053, Au- 
stralia. 

Applications (Hose 15 
February 1985. 


Salary: $A53.331 range 

I A38.B47 (Senior Lecturer). 
A24.840 range SA32.634 


(Lecturer). Commanaing sal- 
ary according to qualifications 
and experience. 

For further Information 
about conditions of appoint 
ment and method of applica- 
tion writs to the Secretory 
Oeneral, Association of. Com- 
monwealth ■ Universities 
(ApptS), 36 Ocrdon Square, 
London WC1H OFF. 

Equality or employment 
opportunity la Unlvarslty poli- 
cy. (51197) HI 


Oxford . 

WolfeoR College 

GRADUATE AWARDS 

The Collage proposes to 
make- B number of Graduate 
Awards In bath arts and oaten- - 
e'es' '. for . postgraduate work 
leading to g higher degree or 
diploma. Each award will be 
worth up to £200 p.a. but may 
not normally be held by a 
graduate student appointed to 
s stipendiary poalttan. 

Further details and e form 
of application may be obtained 
from the Academic Secretary 
(ref. B). (61159) HI 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

• ' 'IN - ; ' ' 

THE 

THES 

SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT LATER THAN 

10AM MONDAY 
PROCEEDING 
PUBLICATION 


University of London 
LEON FELLOWSHIP 

Appllcntlona are Invited for 
the Lean Fellowship of the 
value not leas than £2,990 a 
year for postgraduate or adv- 
anced research work In any 
subject but profcrably In Lha 
fields of Economics or Educa- 


CandldBtes ror the Fel- 
lowship need not be members 
or graduates of a unlvarslty 
but must bo In possession of 
qua l iri cations which would 
enable them to undertake re- 
search. 

Applications tor the Fel- 
lowship tenable from 1 Octo- 
ber IB8S must be received not 
later than 11 February 1985. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary ta 


Oxford 

ChristChurch 

OFFICIAL 
STUDENTSHIP 
IN MUSIC AND 
ORGANIST 

Tho College prupoaoa, 
should there bo a suitable 
candidate, ta elect an Official 
Student (l.e. Tutorial Fallow) 
In Music (tenable in conjunc- 
tion with a nan-stipendiary 
university lacturorshfp 

(C.U.F.) end the post of 
Organist or the Cathedral, 
with erfnet from 1 October 
1984. 

Further particulars are 
obtainable from the Vary 
Revd. the Dean of Christ 
Church, to whom snpllcattonn 


SCHOOL OF ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING REF. AA/173 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II IN 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

(THREE POSTS) REF. AA/174 

The School of Elactrlcsl and Electronic Engineering currently offers a 
range of CN AA and BTEC Cou raes and la pla nnlng with other 
Schools In tha Faculty of Technology to develop courses In Applied 
Industrial Information Technology. Suitable appointees may ba 
designated aa cou rag loaders for these new courses. 

Ideally applicants should be experienced In areas of computer aided 
engineering or Information technology or be Interested In 


the Scholarships Committee, 
University of London, Senate 
House, Room 2 1 A, Malet 


cnurch, to whom snpllcattonn engineering or intormanan iscnnaiogy or uu inwrasi 

1983,“ 5fvBS ,t tho nrnnoa ' "SI developing such area* with other members of staff. 


Street, London WCIE 7HU. 
131195) Ft 2 


Darwin College 
Cambridge 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The Governing Body of 
Darwin College proposea ta 
elect a number of Non- 
stipendiary Resasrch Fel- 
lows, without limitation of 
subject, tenable ror two years 
from 1 October 1983 and 
renewable tor a third year. 

Candidates ahould bo agod 
not mora than 30 on 1 October 
1985, but consideration will 
bd given to persons ovar this 
age If they took their first 
degree at o significantly inter 
age than usual and to those 
who have interrunted their 
academic careers tor family 
reasons. 

Further details are avail 
able from the Master's Secret 
ary. Darwin College, Cam- 
bridge CB3 BEU. The closing 
date for applications la Frld~~ 
13 February 1983. 131149 


three raferees. 

Applicants should send 
copies or tha Further Particu- 
lars to their referees and aak 
the referees to send refer- 
ences direct to the Dean, 
Christ Church, Ox lord 0X1 
1 DP to reach him by 21st 
February 1983. (31177) KB 


Cambridge 
Robinson College 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

Applications are Invited for 
a throe year Roseorch Fel- 
lowship In Economics, His- 
tory, Law, Phlloaophyar Poli- 
tics, starting 1st October 1983 
and open ta men and women 

X raduates of any university. 

,ppllcants must nave submit- 
ted tor their doctoral degree 
batora they take up the Fel- 
lowship. 

Further details may be 
obtained from Tha Warden. 
Robinson Collage, Cambridge 
CBS 9AN. Closing date for 
applications is 1st March 
1993.(31178) HB 


Polytechnics 


b i # i it 

tow 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

LECTURER II/SENI0R 

LECTURER 

BIOTECHNOLOGY 

Salary soale £7, 548-211, 634-£14, 061 

Cand&atee should hold a good Honours degree In on appropriate subject 
with relevant post-graduate research and/or experience in tho field of 
Industrial Mlcrobiology/Biochemlstry. Practical experience in Ibe 
techniques of Recombinant DNA Technology advantageous. 

Application forms from the Staffing Officer, Hie Polytechnic . 
Wolverhampton, WV1 IBB telephone (0903) 710654 (ansaphoqe). 

Previous applicants need not re-apply. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Humanities 
School of Education Studies 

PRINCIPAL LECTURESHIP 
IN PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Burnham FE: PL £13,095 - £14,580 (bar) £16,467 pa 

■i. . i - i ■ 

SutoWy qualified and , experienced - oandkiale expected to ' iafie - 
todportsibOty.fer Die ftEd Hdnoute degree programme,, grid lb be able W- 
Mf er expertise fife specific area of the Primary Cufricuhimand/or In an; 
aspect of Education Studies. From 1 September 1905. 

For further details and application forms please call cur 24 hour telephone 
answering seivtce (0632 323128) or write enclosing a fooiscep e.eue. to 
Mrs. Linda Morris, Admin. Asst,, (Reorullniani}, Newcastle upon ,Tyna 
Polytechnic, Ellison Building, Ellison Place, Newcastle upon Tyiw, 
NE1 88T, lo whom completed forms should be returned quoting the ref. no. 
by ?ih February 1986. i . (17477) 

DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY; 

Applications are Invited tor the post of 

VICE-PRINCIPAL 

Thecollqgo - a Scottish Central Institution— provides full-time and 
part-time courses of vocational higher education at postgraduate, 


I1HIU10. 

Applicants should be highly qualified academlpally .and have 
appropriate experience In higher education at a aentor leval of 
appointment. : 

The eatery la currently £21,117 per annum, Financial assistance 
towards the cost of removal expenses may be. payable. ; 
Further particulars and application -forma m» obMlnad 
from the Principal. Dundee College of TOOhnotoay, Bell 
Street. Dundee PD1 1HG, to whom completed epplTcatlotie 
BhpMld be returned by.l February. IflfiB., v ,. - (t74yp 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT IN ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING REF. AA/176. 

Projects are available In Digital Signal Processing, Image Processing, 
Digital Control, Instrumentation, videotext eld for the disabled. 

Hybrid end thick-film microelectronics. Robotics, Optical 
Communications, Power electronic switching. 

Preliminary enquiries for the above poets may be made to die newly 
appointed Heed of School, ProfesorN.G. Burrow on ext. 2200 

SCHOOL OF CONSTRUCTION AND 
SURVEYING 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN QUANTITY 
SURVEYING ■REF.AA/178 
SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II IN 
CONSTRUCTION TECHNOLOGY/ 
MANAGEMENT, ref. aa/i?7 

LECTURER II IN QUANTITY SURVEYING 

REF.AA/178 

The Softool Is currently developing He activities to Include degree 
courses by both full end part-time modea of study. Initially these 
posts will be Involved In the organisation and development of a 
newly proposed part-time degree In Quantity Surveying. Preliminary 
enquiries may be made to the Heed of School, T.M. Ryan on ext. 

21 BB. 


Salary scales: Principal Lecturer - £13,095 - £14,580 (BAB) to 

Cl Edgy 

Senior Lecturer - £11,176 - £13,128 (BAR) 10 £14,081 
Lecturer II - £7,648 - £12,088 
Research Assistant - £8,405 - £7,178 
Further details and application forma available trom The Personnel 
Officer, LANCASHIRE POLYTECHNIC, Preston PR1 270. Tel (07721 
22141 ext. 2027, quoting the appropriate ret no. 

Finel date tor receipt of completed applications - 8th Fiebmary 1888. 

(17480) 


AnEquaJOppotfunlty Nottinghamshire 
Employer • County Council 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT/ 
PROFESSORIAL POSTS IN 

1. ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 
2. ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 
3. SURVEYING 


from academically and professionally qualmsc 
candidates, The Polytecmilc Council would 
also be pleased to hear of suitable candidates ' 
from third parties. 

■ Salary Scale: Head of Department Grade VI ' 
£17,307 Id £10,170 per annum 

Further particulars and application 
forms may be obtained from The Staff 
Officer Trent Polytechnic, Burton Street, 
Nottingham NG14BU. 

(Telephone 0602 418248 Ext 2080) 

Cloalng date for receipt of applications: 
4Febmaryl08B. ' 


POLYTECHNIC dMJ 

NaTTINBHAMMBB*^ 

„ . . , . ' Kingston Polytechnic 


Thames Polytechnic 

School at Biological Sclancaa 

ai>4 Environmental Health 

UI/SL 

IN ANALYTICAL 
BIOTECHNOLOGY 


Faculty of Science 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN STATISTICS 



_ Salary- a caleji:- Lecturer 11 
£B|S3B -_£J 3,086 Senior Lec- 
turer £19, 1 62 - £14, llS(bar) 
£13.048 Inclusive. 

Further particular* and ' 
application- -form from .the 
8unin> . . officer, ' Thames 
; ■ Polytechnic, - Wet lino ton.. 

', Street, London 8E10 6PF„ (q 
bo returned .by S February 
1B8S-. ; 

Thome a Polytechnic) Ip' An 
eci» oJ o^por tuniUbi .' , • 



'Salary'i Senior Lecturer 
£11.853 - £14,730. Lecturer 
Its £8.226 » £ 12 , 771 . Both 
yanaas -Including London alio- - 
vyenco. . 
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THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT lgjjj 


Polytechnics continued 


j&HAR/A/s 



North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Department of Sociology 

LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY/ 
SOCIOLOGY 
2 POSTS 

SENIOR LECTURER 
LECTURER 
GRADE IV 

LECTURER GRADE I 

Salary Scale* : Senior Lu- 
Wrartl 1.173 - £15.128 (Ban 
1 Lecturer Grade II 

£7,548 - £10,099. Lecturer 
Ora tie I £5.910 ■ £10,518. 

Applications era Invited far 
i i the above posts from candl- 
' dates with teaching and re- 
anarch Interests In Social 

Ksa&’sKiw'rci 

®V. ina euccosaful candldatoa 
wUI bo oxpected in to contri- 
bute lo the teaching or Boclel 
Psychology on a range of 


donree and diploma courses 
UK^udJtna B.A. Sociology, 
B.A. Business Studies, B.fic. 


Information Systems. B.A. 

and riecroatlan Studies, 
end fin to contribute to the 


The Hatfield 
Polytechnic 
Hertfordshire 

LECTURER 2/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

£7,805 - £1 a, asa/C 11, 438 - 
£14,318 

Our Division of Electrical 
Engineering would welcome 
applicants with ■ good hon- 
ours degree In Electronic En- 
gineering or an allied disci- 
pline. who wish to tench end 
research In a lively academic 
community. 

We provide courses at 
aubdegroe, degree end post- 
graduate levels, with a bias 
towards digital systems. In- 
formation technology, mic- 
roelectronics and telecom- 
munications. Experience In 
engineering or real time aya- 
tema would be a particular 
advantage, 

Further details and ap- 
plication forms available from 
the Staffing Officer, Tlie Mat- 
field Polytechnic, PO Box 109, 
Hatrield, Herts. ALIO 9AB. 
or Tel.- Hatrield 79803. 


teaching of ana or more areas 
of applied sociology on B.A. 
Sociology and rnlatod degree 


Please quota reference: 
883. Closing data: 31 January 
1885. <311 <531 H3 


The appointments are 
available rrom lit May. 188.5. 

Application forms end 
further particulars may ho 
obtained from The Personnel 
Officer , North Staffordshire 

a technic. College Hood. 

•■an-Tront ST4 8X3E- Tel: 
«ura3> 45531, Ext. 811. 

The closing date for receipt 
applications la 
4 th February, 1985. 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


D J EU» c 9UL houii hotel. 
200 ilnolo rooms. £55. por 


f ^ND nOV^ 1 

LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

HEAD OF COLLEGE 

Christ's and Notre Dame College 

Applications are invited from suitable qualified 
practising Roman Catholics for the above post which 
comes vacant on 31 August 1985 on the retirement of 
the present holder Mgr B Doyle. The College is an RC 
foundation formed by the amalgamation of Christ's 
College and Notre Dame College in 1981. It is a 
constituent College of the Liverpool Institute of Higher 
Education which offers courses leading to B Ed (Hons) 
and BA (General) with Honours degrees of the 
University of Liverpool, the PGCE and a substantial 
programme of INSET courses. 

The salary la on VP Group 8 of the Burnham FE scales. 
Further details are available from the Clerk to the 
Governors, Christ's and Notre Dame College, PO Box 
6 Liverpool L169JD. Telephone 051 7227331 
^Closing date for applications 15 February 1985. J 


w«ok. partial board. Apply 
II? Naw Kant Road, London 
■B1 4YT. Tel: fOl) 703 4178. 



Awards 




THE EDGAR GRAHAM MEMORIAL PRIZE 

The School of Oriental and African Studies (University of 
London) announces a major new book prize for a 
published work on modern agricultural and Industrial 
development In Asia and/or Africa. 

An award of Bround £1000 will be made every two years, 
beginning in May 1986. First submissions are now invited 

1985, °f. books ip English 


;• ' i- 


»: ;i iv 

1 - *i . < i ! 


jSSSr - tolwnHutf Aww be sent to MUs 

i ^ 80 AS, Ms let Street, 

London WC1E 7HP (tel. 01-B37 2368 ext. 336), from whom 
further particulars may bs obtain ad. 

(17488) 


Colleges and Institutes, of 
^Technology . 


Lothian Regional Council 
NAPIER COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE and technology 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF BANKING AND 
INSURANCE 

^^. lanf:H °P ^fade 12 £17,391 -'(under review) 

--ssbe^b^^ 

. ,rom: 


Bedfordshire Education Service 

DIRECTOR OF BEDFORD 
COLLEGE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Required from 1st September, 1986. or as soon as possible 
thereafter. 

The College has a wide range of full-time and part-time courses at 
both advanced and non-advanced levels. Including CNAA vali- 
dated BA AND B.Ed honours degrees, PGCE and BTEC courses, 
In agriculture and horticulture, building, business studies, catering, 


engineering, hair dressing, mathematics, computing and secre- 
tarial studies. 

Applicants should have teaching and administrative experience at 
a senior level In addition to managerial skills of a high order. 

The College Is In Group 9 and the salary la currently £26,169.53 
£EPJ!“!! on f 9 1 ™ IS? 1 further details are obtainable from The 

tfea h *“ 

Bedfordshire Is an equal opportunities employer. 

' (17490) 



o/V Roehampton 
If Institute 8SSS 


Tri (831)447^7070 eil 586. 


10 m< * a ,0 " 0wlnfl <1 ' , P olnl "™ 1 'ram 1 

HEAD OF DIVISION 
(FIRST DEGREES) 
in the School of Education 

. to . ° an,, ' da, “ » w =-™’v *. 


E&i *** A Fonnoil, Assistant 


8Wf B 6PH. Ctostno date for appfc^fions: Prldtf 


Colleges and Institutes of 
Higher Education continued 


South Glamorgan CountyCounc!^^™ 

WELSH COLLEGE OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 

Principal: Peter Fletcher 

Vacancy for 

HEAD OF DRAMA 


onha prawn! hotter lo Vice Principal or Iho College. Tho CollMa ooS2?2 
Imprecate now building In Caidifi'eCosile Q round?, adlacanl to the Kyi 
provttee Conaarvatalre style training In ell proloMlonal aspects of musk) and itU? 
contained within diploma, degree mtt advanced certflcnle courses. PrelerancBvjS 
flton to appllranls w«h good professional adlno end directing experience uMh 
Owmanagerial suits lobe able lodevolop funhorlhq work at ins already dtadr^oSaS 

Se^ln accordance wilh Burnham (Further Educe lion) Report Group 4. CH.Tjj. 
Closing dale ter applications I3lh February, tcaa. 


ChristChurch 
College of 

Higher Education 
Canterbury 

Two Joint nppointmonta In 
association with the Knnl 
Education Committee can- 
corned both with the* provi- 
sion of advisory services and 
resource central Tor teachers 
and with the teaching of 
courses offered by tha Col- 
lege. These courses Include 
BA. HEd and BSc degrees, 
PGCE, advanced diplomas end 
higher degrees. 

1) LECTURER AND 

ADVISER IN 
MODERN 
LANGUAGES 

2) LECTURER AND 

ADVISER IN 
PRIMARY 
SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 

Salary: Lecturer tf/Senlor 
Lecturer £7.548— £ 1 4,061 

P.B. Appointments to tako 
erred from beginning of sum- 
mer term 1885. 

For further details wrlto to 
Mrs. Jean Long. Personal 
Assistant to Principal, Christ 
Church Collage. Canterbury 
enclosing a stamped eddroMnd 
. t “ whDm uppllco- 

Els n „vtes. b 4;5te""' ‘“Hi 


Cambridgeshire 

College of 
Arts and Technology 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURERI 
IN ART HISTORY 

Ki-qulrncl lor one year Tran 
September 1985 to 
seventeenth century paintlM 
(eapoclally Dutch ana Flea? 
leh) to deurna level: end Re- 
naissance, Buraque and nod-* 
® r " architecture at A level. 
Candidates should have ■ good 
honours ttrnroe. 

Salary £5.9 1 B-£ 10,318. • 

atar . l JJ}" paint according to 
nuallflcatlons and experience. 

natalla ami forme, to be 
relumed hy gth Februsry, 
j!*»m Houd of School or Art, 
CC.AT. Bunt Road. Cambridge 
fill I FT. Tel: (0223) 

353943, H8 


PLEASE MENTION 
THE T.H.E.S. 
WHEN REPLYING 
TO 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


Scholarships 


Oxford 

Braaenoae College 

GERMAINE 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

-s£WA3!siSr?r 

The value of Ron I or 
S? l ol2. B Soholnrmlilp uqual 
maintenance piunt 

:sa .n-sst „'.i. 

ESM™," 1 ” HflhQlur.liln li 
B7 He Under 

Course)" 111 V °’ r ornn 

a«ml , »u lll i n i (put hot Sanlor 
r»*w! n 3 Scholarships aro 
recll nt'Si *? ‘hose not yoi 
de nts° S? 0 x ro u a 1 ° #tu - 

^obtainable 

cSsin^!* l 8 r Oratluatea, 


University of 
St Andrews 

Can Ire for Milkwophy “nd 
Publlv Affulre 

ROYAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND 
VISITING SCHOLAR 

ApiilleiitloiiN lire invited for 
it vlsftluii Hiliiilnrsliln ai 
Centre for I'lillosophy and 


on MibhntH'iii Inav# nr lo 
vvliti niny bn completing (W 
local dnnrnoN. ■ _ 

. l'urilmr dntulls are svtth 
nblo from thn Iisinhllshijieiiu 
Orricor, Wnlvnrsliy «l * 
Andrnwa. Ciillngn^geto. 
AntlrewN, nraKYlSOAJ WjJh. 
vvliom apjillcatlone • 

Ionian prernrnbly | n ,.-W!L 
iwrlptl Incl ud lull n clrilei'lijm 
vltao, rnanorcli propoMi- ^ ■. 
the tinman of two rorerew 
should bn lodged ner Jsisj . 
than 8 February 1985« • . 



; '■^Council foi- National Academic Awards 

REGISTRAR FOR EDUCATION 

AnodniKiSna kfaliiulbJu.'ikJ.Ll. < tnl 


Sfoh ,or to* management and ***** * 

tiBirtho'end^™ of valkjallng courses In education (ninWj^ 

*'***"*&■ for liaison with, 

mSSmSmiSisi «• ^ 


i m b ®> lt N n ’ Sw aoale 917,136^21.144 >4 

Z felSSSafeiftP* ■■ : > • ':V ' ■ ■ 


THR TIMES HIG^EDUdlATlbN'S^JEPLEMfeNt I S. 1.85 
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Colleges and Departments of Art 


City of Newcastle upon Tyne 
Education Committee 

COLLEGE OF ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY 

VICE PRINCIPAL 

(Groups £21,651) 

Following the appointment of the current Vtca Principal to the 
Prlnclpalehlp of a Group 9 College from Easter 1985, 
applications are Invited for this Important po9t in the regional 
capital of the North East. 

Further information and application forms are available from 
the Personnel Office, College ot Arts and Technology, Maple 
Terrace, Newcastle upon Tyne, NE4 7SA, lo be returned, for 
this post only , within fourteen days of the appearance of this 
advertisement to: Further Education Department, Civic Centre, 
Barrae Bridge, Newcastle upon Tyne, NE1 8PU. 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 
OF ART AND DESIGN 

(£1 7,397“£1 9, 1 70) 

Applications are Invited for the above post In a major Centre of 
Ail and Design, to commence on or before let May 1985. A 
new building la being planned for occupation in September 
1966. 

Application forme and further particulars are available from the 
Personnel Office, College of Arts and Technology, Maple 
Terrace, Newcastle upon Tyne NE4 7SA, (Tel. no. [091] 273 
8866 ext 208) to be returned within fourteen days of the 
appearance of this advertisement. 

r (17488) 



HEAD OF 

SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
PORTSMOUTH 


. | I : i v I : . i : 

: . • • . .ii : i i : i ‘ !.■ 

• ..■ i l 


Courses 


/gv.^eeskte Polytechnic. : 

v*=5/ North East Biotechnology Centre 

RESEARCH STUDENT 

SERC Research Studentship in Biochemical 
Engineering at Teealde Polytechnic . 

The project Involves an Investigation of the key parameters 
necessary for the scale-up of fermentation processes In which 
micro-organisms are grown for the production of Intracellular 
enzymes. The study will Include the determination of the scale 1 
and type of response as organism has to a glyen environment 
and the effects these have on the processing operations. 

The studentship la part ofthe 8ERC ^ Total Teohnology Scheme. 

Applications are Invited from good honours graduates In 
chemical and biochemical engineering, applied microbiology, 

■ biochemistry or biotechnology. 

The N.E. Biotechnology Centre Is a joint resource ol 
Sunderland and Teealde Polytechnics based atTeesslde. 

.Further details available from:- 
Graham Street, Department of Chemical Engineering, 
Taeslde Polytechnic, Borough Road,, - 
MIDDL.E8 BOROUGH; Cleveland T81 3BA. 

; 1 Tel: (064?) 21 A121EXL 4284. 47BJ 


North East London Polytechnic ■«■■■ 

DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

Education Management 
Opportunities 

The following programmes of part-time study In Education 
Management are available through the Department of Management 
Studies: 

M.8o (Eduoatlon Management) We also offer the opportunity to 
for atudenta who already hold a undertake studies In Education 


Education Management or a 
related field. 


Diploma In Management 
Btudlaa (Education) for 
managers looking for a practical, 
taught course Involving a range 
of modules and an Inaotutlon- 
based project. 


M. Phll/Ph.D. by research 


We also offer the opportunity to 
undertake studies In Education 
Management through the School 
of Independent Study's following 
programmea:- 
M.AJM.80. (Independent 
Study) An advanced course lor 
studBnta wishing to pursue 
studies In management through 
a non-tradlUonaf formal 
B.A. (Indapendant Study) for 
non-graduate teachers wishing 
to acquire basic managerial 
knowledge and expertise, or for 
graduates not yet holding 
managerial responalbfflllaa. 


Coerces are aohedited to tun at the Department's Duncan House 
location, High Street, Stratford. London, E152JB. 

For further delaHs, contact either 

The Departmental 8eoretary, or The Assistant Registrar, 


Department ot Management 
Studies, 

North East London Polytechnic, 
Duncan House, High Street, 
Stratford, 

London, El 6 2JB. Telephone: 
01-690 7722 Ext. 3306 


North East London Polytechnic, 
West Ham Precinct, 

Romford Road, London E1S 4LZ. 
Telephone: 01-590 7722 Ext. 


XTI7T DNorth East London 
1M LjLiJl Polytechnic E9n 


UNIVERSITY 
OF BRADFORD 
Postgraduate Diploma 
and MA In 

INTERPRETING 

AND 

TRANSLATING 

An hterntve one-year course tor 
language graduates, Including: 

- specialised translation. 

- conference Interpreting 

- odd rig and abslraollng 

- VarateBon theory. 

The course also features seminars 
by vtBlUng professional linguists, 
regular conference Interpreting 
practice end a placement with a 
ma|or employer. 

Former students are employed In 
organ! Ba Bo ns auoh as ine EEC, 
the UN, numerous government 
departments and British and 
European oom parties. 

Ap pi rants with (or expecting to 
obtain) a flood honours degree must 
offer TWp languages, from: 
FRENCH GERMAN RUSSIAN 
Successful candidates am 
nominated (or OES Slats Bursaries. 
Details dnd application form from: 
Postgraduate Admissions 
Secretary 

Modem Languages Centre 
University of Bradford 
Bradford 

W8St Yorkshire BD71 DP. 

Tali (0274) 783466 ext 6216 
Closing date: 1st March for course 
starting In October 1866 


Personal 


IMM8DIAT8 ADVANCES £lod 
to £30,000. Written term* an 


Royal College of 
Art 

Depart mont of Cultural His- 
tory 

THE GOLDSMITHS’ 
COMPANY 
RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIP IN 
THE HISTORY 
OFTHE 

APPLIED ARTS 

Applications nr a Invttad 
from suitably quallflad candi- 
dates for tho above research 
scholarship. It is tenable for a 
two-year period of research In 
tha Department or Cultural 
History. Royal College of Art, 
lendtna to Uia degree M.A. 
(RCA I by thesis. 

Tha Scholarship la Intended 
to support postgraduate re- 
search Into the history pf 
Sllveramlthtng and Jaw oil ary, 
Ceramics and Olaaa, Furniture 
or Textiles. 


Adult Education continued 


Field Consultant 

The Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit (ALBSU) 
wish to recruit a Field Consultant to work as part of 
its small London based team. Candidates should 
have significant experience In basic communication 
skills work with adults Including literacy, numeracy 
and/or English as a Second Language as well as a 
commitment to the development of basic education 
in general. 

The Unit is the central focus for adult literacy and 
related basic skills work In England and Wales and Is 
grant-aided by the Department of Education and 
Science and the Welsh Office Education > 
Department. Among Its functions, ALBSU sponsors 
a significant number of local development projects, 
allocates establishment grants to voluntary 
organisations, co-ordinates and provides training, 
produces and publishes teaching/learning 
materials and offers a consultancy and advisory 
service to local providing bodies. 

ALBSU Reid Consultants are based In London, 
although a considerable amount of travelling 
throughout England and Wales Is an essential part 
of the Job. The commencing salary will ba between 
Point 42 (£13,699) and Point 49 (£15,900) (under 
review) on the National Joint Council Scales 
(Principal Officer) Inclusive of London Allowance. 

Further particulars and application forma maybe obtained 
from: 

Tha Director, Adult Literacy and Baalc Skill! Unit, 
Klngabouma House, 229/231 High Holbom, 

London WC1V 7DA. ^ _ 

Tal: 01-405 4017 /7 (“>X? 

Closing data tor /A (\\ 

applications la 14 deya from / LA ( \ V \\ 

Me appearance ol thfa l *-i I— I /O )l U 

advertisement, // ULJL— / 

/ AAitytefacy A Basic Sfcla link 


Colleges of Further Education 



Institute of , 
United States Studies 
University of London 

MLA.IN 

AREA STUDIES 
(UNITED STATES) 

Tha Institute affara a ona- 
yaar oauraa (two yaara part- 
.tima) landing to the degree or 
M.A. In Area Studlaa which lx 
ownrdsd by examination apd 
diaaartatlon. Seminars are 


aturo and Sociology. - 

Application form* end 
further Information may ba 
obtained from the Secretory, 
InaUtuta of United states Stu- 
dies, 31 Tavistock Square. - 
London WC1H 9EZ. 

(51158) H2& 


to £aL . 
eaueat. Regional 
Jl Dover Btroot, 


lt. Phone 
5416LO0Q 


LOANS TO 8ALARIBD WOMAN 

from £30 granted Mina day. 


Conferences 
& Seminars 

UNlVBRaiTY. OJF LONDON. 

The Jphn corfln Memorial 
■ Lecture vvlH .be given by Pro- 
fopaor D.W. 8 oTama (Senior 
Re »e arch, Follow, All- 8oule 
collage, Oxford and Prorae* 
aor of Aatro-phyeloe, Inter*, 
national School for Advanced 
Studies, Trieste, Italy) enti- 
tled! 'Cosmology, Galactic 

si"?®?; 


Adult 

Education 


London Borough of ' 
Ealing 

AREA ADULT . 

EDUCATION 

PRINCIPAL 

' £16^808 p.a, . 

. Applications are 
from candldatoa with suitable 
qualirtcatlohs and appropriate 
experience. The Aran Prli 
1 will ba responsible foi 
iperatlon and admlnUtri 


aeration an 
of Adult 'Education thraug 
out halt df the Borough 


Please' 
' BD3B4. 


quote refer once 


Cloetne 'dele ,1.3.85. 


vsraity of London, Beveridge 
Hall, Mulct \ Street, London 
WCIE 7Ht/ at '8-30 pm an 


Application forme obtain- 
■bi« from the Peraonnal 
Office, Room A/204, Town 

Eayno wI^aiY^^eu^^^ailiS 

1895. (24 hour aervlae). 


wr'^^.ai.oN ’vhiz BKji'wr sify.R'sf.’i 

jj.irfyuTT.cKET, 

PLEASE MENTION 

THE T.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING 


Norfolk County Council 

School 
of Art 

SlGeorgoStrmt , ' . 

Norwi&h ■ 

NorfJjjcNR3lB^^^^ 

Re-AcJvertiBBment 

HEAD OF 
FINE ART 

Grads IV 

BA (Hons) Courts In Fins Art 
Salary: £14,799- £16,678 

t • . 

THa to a pertranonl MRima 
•ppobtlmanL to lca W ona already 
received win continue to ba 
cofttldsred. 

Please send SAE (B* K 8 s ) for 
hjrttwr porUculora and application 


Salford College of 
Technology 

LECTURER 
GRADE I/IE 
■ IN COMPUTER 
' ' AIDED 
ENGINEERING/ : . 
ENGINEERING 

. ; design. 

Ldoturar required, as-saon 
ea poselble. to teach Engineer-' 
Inn Deelgn and Computer, : 
Aided Dealgn on tha Higher . 
National Diploma and Ordin- 
ary National Diploma couraeiQ^. 

A degree and related fit-- 
dua trial experience are euBd: 
tlol raqulrementa. 

Soldry will be in accordance 
with tho Burptinm Scale* for . 
Teach era in Eatabllahmonta of 


nenta of 
Further. Education, vie: Lec- 
turer Orede 1 - E5.B10 • 
£10. BIB per annum. Lecturer 
Orede U - £7.548 - £12.098 
par annum with grade end 
etartlao eqiery dependent 
upon quallflcatloiu end ex- 
perience. 

: Further detelte and ap- 
plication forms may be 
obtained rrom the Principal, 
Salford College of Technolo- 
gy. Frederick Hoad. Salford 
M0 6PU. Tel] 061-7a« 6B41, 
to whom completed form* 
should be returned without 
delay. 191173) H7 


kwn, lo be returned lo Chief 
AdmlnMreHva Officer vrkhln'14- 
dm of the appearance of (hte 
aAnrteemerL (17^ 


lUfllte 

^Uioyi 


Research and Studentships 


Univetrityof University of 

Torn Newcastle upon Tyne 

Department of Peyeholngy Department of Electrical end 

Appllcatfone are Invited for Electronic Engineering 

POSTDOCTORAL REgEAROT 

RESEARCH. ASSOCIATE 

ASSISTANTS HIP the^SV? ?o°e?^bWS d o f ^ 

In the Department of Psychol- . yearfre 
ogy to work with Dr Oaolfrey' •• project 

Hell on a three year SERC J evnluat.^.. .... 

funded .project Investigating tame for the dealgn or Signal/ 

naaoduave end contextual r*o- . , Image Pr'oceeilna Integrated 

tors in' animal conditioning. dreuita. apd involves col 

Applicant*, should have' es> labomt Ion and travel to ee 

parlance ■ or experimental el UK la dealgn corti 

work In . animal learning. tinder an Alvey (CAD . 

Familiarity with, the', use of collaborative project-.'. Appli 

mlct-ocDmputere In ex- . cants with praytoua export 

perlman tal control Would be enee In Image anelyale eyetenw 
an -advantage. , •<• ••• • <’ and, hardware dealgn ualno 

VLSI eoftwera are prefer red. 

Starting salnry: £3:920 per 
annum. , with tJaS. Btartlnn eatery will heup^tp: . 

. cs.920 p-a. on the Ranee JA '■ 

Informill enqulrlee la DrO, . acala (£7.520 • £12,150) 

S ell (Tell 0804 5B861, Ext, according to age, qunUrien-, - 
98 4/5 BOO/4 46). • Ubue end experience, ', 

Three- ooplee of applton-. - - Further pgrHculare or the 
. tldiu, with' full nurrlctiliint pOitmoy be abtt!nBdfrarn|h#; - 

vitae end naming two re- 1 Senior Aeelatant Regietrar 1 , 
f« ran* should - bs 1 S4nt_ by 1F.P.), ' Eatebllehmenta - Sdih- 
Friday, S February 1 080 to 1 tioja, The Unlveralty .. 6 Kadp* 

» e Regletrer'e Department ' . inaton Terrace. Jwwwdlj- 

,ppoIimnenta)| ' ' tiplverally upon ' Tyne NBi ■ 7RU 
al York. . Healing ton, York whom applleationa, naming* - 
vpi 9DD. Please quote refer-:' . • three • raff reee . should 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Department of Blectrlcsl end 
Electronic Engineering 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

pplIflatlonB ere Invited for 
tlie above post tennbla for ofie 




evaluation or CAD /VLSI ays 
tame for the dealgn or Signal/ 
Image Pr'ogeailna Integrated 
dreuita. apd Involves col 
labomt Ion and travel to aeror 
al UK la dealgn coihpfcnleev. 
under an Alvey ' (CAQ/VUltf 
collaborative project- ' Appli 
cents with praytoua expert 
•nee In Image analysis systems 
end- hardware -design ualno 
VLSI software are preferred. 

Storting salary will be up to: . 
£3.920 p.a. on the Ranee JA - 
scale (£7,520 • £12.150) 

according to -age. queUflca-, 
Ubna.ena experience, . '. 

' i i ■ • • 

. Further particulars of the 
pOitmay be obtained rrara the-' - 
Senior Assistant RaglStrar' . 


upon Tynd NBI ' THU • With'- -. 
whom applies ti on s, ' naming* 
three rarerau . should mrji^ 






II JpM <> liXe 
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Research and Studentships 
continued 


Institute of 
Education. 
University of London 

Thamaa Carom Research Unit 

ESRC Contra far Studies In 
Education and Family Health 

TWO RESEARCH 
OFFICERS 

are required to work an two 
health care projects at the 
Thomas Comm Rasesrch 
unit. Both projects are Lon- 
don-bnsad. Appointments will 
be token up as soon as possi- 
ble and tornri Inate at the and of 
September 198B. 

I) To work on a study of 
parental and health visitor 
'.v perceptions or child health 
earn ond health nervlcea. Re- 
search experience dealrabla, 
knowledge or one or more 
ethnic minority needed. Half- 
time appointments consi- 
dered. 

Salary on Research scale I A 
£7.330 - £12. ISO plua £1.233 
London Allowunco. 

21 To taka tha main reapon- 
alblltty Tor a study of patterns 
or health and health care In 

K renta with young children. 

march experience In the 
field of tha eoclology of 
haalth/ramlly studies dcair- 
able. 

Salary on noacarch scale II 
£11,203 • £14.223 plua 

£1.833 London Allowance*. 

Further particulars and . 
application forme from Olwan 
DuvJob. Tliamm Coram Ra- 
eearth Unit. 41 Brunswick 
Square. London WHIN IAZ 
Tel: 01-878 2434. Eat. 2B3. 


Tel: 01-878 2434. Ext. 883. 
Closing datn for applications 
Friday B February. 

(SI 1021 fill 


Ail Advertisements 
art subject to the 
conditions of 
V - Acceptance of Tiroes 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 


Hampshire 
County Council 
Southampton 
Institute 

of Higher Education 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

. Applications are Invited Tor 
the post or Research Assistant 
to undertake a project In tha 
area of Ship Dynamics. 

. Tha appolntmont will be 
«!e Department or 
Marine Technology and Naval 
Architecture and will Involve 
tna uie of tho Collage 'a excel - 


period of one year, normally 
raneweblo and the opportun- 
ity exlata to study /or n higher 
degree. 

Applicant* should hold a 

S ood honours degree In Naval 
.rchltflcture or Englnaerlno. 
Applications will be wel- 
comed from atudenta expect- 
bijito^duati In the summer 

__ Salary ,n the rango £3 , 037 - 
£6,403 per annum. 

Application forms and 
furthsr details from:- Tha 
Sta/ring Sactlon. South- 
ampton College Of HlOhar 
Education. Enel Park Torrace, 
Southampton. itanln. 800 

BEMuft. E Jt B,: 3 1 3 aDUthBrnPt0 n 
i98 c 3^H^' tB,Fflbp, tf, p r 


University of 
Oxford 

St. Hugh's College 

Invites applications for tha 

JRAWNSLEY 
STUDENTSHIP 
IN CZECH OR 
POLISH 

LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 

tenable for one year from 1 
October 1BB5, and renewable 
fo [ ■ aacond. The currant 
value of tha atudantahlp Is 
£8,384. Tha atudentehip Is 
opan to women graduates 
qualified to work fm iiT.. 
savch degree or a course of 
higher study. 

.. farther particulars from 
JJ8 Tutor for OrftdiLBtBl, SI. 


Overseas 


■ ■ "* : . 


■* • ■ ■ i - ' 

• .... i • ■> 

\ i ’ 


KING SAUD UNIVERSITY 
QASSEEM, SAUDI ARABIA 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND VETERINARY MEDICINE 

AcadBmicappofntmflnls 

Professors, 


iSfi" 1 M CollGgB 0,A S ricu Uure 6 Veterinary Medicine 
S\W1986 ° n ° nB Vear ' e,1BWflW8 contracta. tenable from 


i- V ; 

ArffluaJ Product loir Bltd Breeding. Croni bnd Sanaa 
Wttrtrwrv Modkiine. HorUciHtura endFprMtry, Vw ter and Soft 80 ’ 
Agilcuiroral . 

V Benefits Include '} .’ 

♦ RetocBUOnaBoWancB, ' v- • -V •’* jV-v?-'*'' 

f aSS^ l#h ^^ rtW ^ ,,i6rt oi hoij ^9 and fiirWtiire 1 
i ^ ,u r -^'« t« Tor irtg 0 rtri fa m H y - : 

*60daytaniHiifpfti-pokji»*va ; ?;• ; . ♦ r »\ : . .' 

*EndWaari^flfaivHy.. . • : y. ' ; ,■! - v : '> 

bYwritiuotOlhe fdltewlno-. ‘ ' 



national university 
OF SINGAPORE 
School of Architecture 


Applications s/e invited for appointments as Lecturer, Senior Lecturer. 
Associate Profeesoi or Professor from candidates with suitable academic 
and professional qualifications end experience. 

Appointees will be required lo teach Architectural Design. Preference will be 
given lo candidates who are also able to teach In one or more of the 
following areas. 

Building Conelructlon & Technology 
Building Materials & SpedKoaUone 
Building Structures 

Building Services & Environmental Control 
Urban Design & Planning 
Landscape Architecture 
History of Architecture (Modem) 

History of Architecture (Western) 

Htatory ol Architecture (Eastern, In particular Chinese, Indian, and 
South East Asian) 

Architectural A Design Theory 

Computer Aided Design 

Building economics & Management 

Professional Practice & Building RegulaHora (Singapore) 

Gross annual emoluments range ea follows: 

Lecturer 8830,660 - 83,570 

Senior Lecturer SS87.6S0 - (01,930 

Associate Professor S$89,300 - 123,000 

Professor 8$1 10,360 - 146,740 


(8TGE1 - S52.62 approximately) 

The commencing salary will depend on the candidate's qualifications, 
experience and the level of appointment offered. 

Leave and medical benefits ere provided. Under the University's Academic 
Staff Provident Fund Scheme, the staff member end the University are each 
required lo contribute at the present- rate of 25% of h la salary, the 
contribution of the staff member and the University being subject to a 
maximum of S$1,250 per month and 8$1,7E0 per month respectively. The 
sum standing to the staff member's credit In the Fund Is tax-free and may be 
withdrawn when the staff member leaves Slngapore/Malayala permanently. 
Depending on the type of contract offered, other benefits may Include: a 
aettllng-ln allowance of S$1,000 (single) or 852,000 (married), subsidized 
housing at nominal rentals ranging from S $120 to S$216 p.m., education 
allowance for up lo three children, subject to a maximum of 8$10,000 per 
annum per child, passage assistance and baggage allowance for the 
transportation .of personal effects to Singapore. Staff members may 
undertake consultation work, subject lo the approval of the University, end 
retain consultation fees up to a maximum of 60% of their gross emoluments 
In anyone year. 

Application forma and further Information on terms end condltlonsof service 
may be obtained from: 


The Director 
Personnel Department 

Notional University of Singapore 
Kent Ridge 
Singapore 0511 


UNIVERUTY OF NATAL 
DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY 


Applfcajions are Invited from suitably 
quaMed persons regardless of seiq 

Steazs” 111 " 

Senior Lecturer/ 
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KING SAUD UNIVERSITY 
RIYADH, SAUDI ARABIA 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

Academic appolntement 

(Professors, 
Associate Professors, 
Assistant Professors) 

are available in the College of Education, King Saud 
University, on one year renewable contracts, tenable 
from 27 July 1985. 

Applicants should ba Ph.D holders and/or holders of 
academic titles from accredited universities. 

The College of Education (where the language of 
Instruction Is Arabic) has the following departments: 

(1) Education (2) Psychology 
(3) Curriculum & Instruction (4) Islamic Studies 
(5) Art Education (6) Physical Education 
(7) Instructional Media & Educational Technology 
(8) Special Education (for the handicapped). - 
Benefits Include: 

* Tax free salaries (based on qualifications and 

experience) • . , 

* Monthly transport allowance. 

* Relocation allowance 

* Free furnished accommodation or housing and 
furniture allowance. 

* Free yearly return air tickets for Incumbent and 
family. 

* Children's eduoatlonal allowance (non Arabic 
speakers only). 

* Free medical/dental care covering family. 

* 60 days annual pra-pald leave. 

* End of service gratuity. 

Application forms are available by writing to the 
following address, stating clearly the college to which 
you wish to apply: 

Ms. Carmel Donnachle, 

King 8aud University Office, 

29 Belgrave Square, 

London SW1 8QB 

ONLY SUCCESSFUL APPLICANTS WILL BE NOTIFIED 

(17466) 
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Botswana 


■ AppHoatlpns are Invited (or the position of Lecturer at the 
; Department of Geology beginning March 1 986. 

TTw successful candidate will be responsible for teaching 
flaology and regional/economic geology of 
Soumem Africa at third ana fourth year undergraduate 
BS’- experience In ore geology, especially In Southern 
J^, an a dy an t8fle. Aotlve participation In field, 
oriented teaching and research Is required. 

^SS2nm Uctlv ?»u^L ud0 Vfith respeot to the needs and 
. .possibilities of the department Is essential for the further 

SSS | jhla department, which Is one of the 
youngest In this University, • 

Salary P 8568 .pt 6368 D.a. 

Closing Date; January 30, 1985 
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Gaborone 
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Overseas continued 



University 
SL Botswana 


Applications are Invited for a Lecturer In Adult Education: To 
co-ordinate and teach on the Certificate In Adult Education 
(which Is taught by distance education methods); To evaluate 
the organisational and academlo aspects of the Certificate 
Programme and to revise the teaching materials; To teach on 
Diploma and B.Ed level courses In adult education as 
appropriate; To advise the university and othereducatlonat 
Institutions on the use of distance education for other 
academic courses. 

Applicants should have a post-graduate degree In adult 


education and experience In administering, teaching and 
writing distance education courses In the Third World. 
8alary: P8568 - PI 6360 p.a. 

Closing Date: February 16th, 1984 
Expatriate Staff will be entitled to contract addition at 30% of 
basic salary and gratuity at 25% of basic salary plus contract 
addition on successful completion of a two year contract. 

Applications with names and addresses of three academic 
referees should be addressed to: 

Tho Assistant Registrar (Staffing) 

Private Bag 0022 
Gaborone 
Botswana 

(17331) 


THE EUROPEAN UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE IN FLORENCE 

offers law graduate places for 1 985/86 for 

- the DEGREE OF MASTER 
OF LEGAL STUDIES IN 
COMPARATIVE, EUROPEAN 
AND INTERNAL LAW (LL.M.) 
(duration 1 year) 


- the DEGREE OF DOCTOR 
IN LAW OF THE EUI 
(durations years). 

Further Information and application forme are available 
from; . 

The Academic Service, 

BUI, Badla Reaolana, 

- >50016 Sap Domenico dl Fleaola (FI), 

Italy. 

Deadline for receipt of application: 15 March 1 965 

• * # (17463) 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Old Mutual Chair 


Educational 
Psychology 

AppUcattww are Invited for lids rwwty established Choir In 
the Deportment ot Education. 

Appointment according to quaifflcaliww andexperiBriM 


per annum, wlih an annual bonus of neqrfy one monRi s 
salary and ottraottve staff 

Applicants slioutd submit a full ourrfeutum and the • 
names and addresses of three referee# not W * Jhm 
31 Marchi 1985 Jo the Registrar AppoWtnenie , 

Rc^ 0 StK)Mh^O<?^^ AhfM.^rm^ln|)rrnfllllort may 


Bboscli, 7700, Soutn Africa Furthsr Informotlon may 
be obtained from the Registrar or the Secretary. 

SA Untwwttles Office, ChlohwNr Houee,; . 
276 High Holbom, London WC1V7HE. 

•- •' The University's poBoy le noi lo . 

. dtsorlmlndle on the grounds of 
k. ••' ■.eex.raceorreaflhMi.Rirther . 

•' -.Inlormotlononthe ' 

. Implementottpnofthls J3BP *• 
pofley b obtainable js&W 
on request, . 


THE GEELONG COLLEGE 

A Co'dducatlonal School 
(Sub Primary to Year 1 2) 

invites 

APPLICATIONS 

for 

APPOINTMENT 

PRINCIPAL 


to take office on 1 January 1 986, or 
as soon as practicable thereafter. 

Enquiries and applications 
should be marked ‘‘Confidential” 
and addressed to: 

The Chairman of Council, 

THE GEELONG COLLEGE, 

P.O. Box 363, 

Geelong, 3220. 

Victoria, Australia 


The EUROPEAN UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE, 
Department of Political and Social Sciences, 

Invites applications for two professional positions 
one in the field of 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS, 
PARTY POLITICS AND 
LEGISLATIVE PROCESSES 
(ref. SPS/85-1) 

. • another In the field of 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
THEORY (ref. SPS/85-2) 

with effect from October 1, 1985. Deadline for applications 
1 March 1 985. The appointments to be made (one of A4/A3 
and one of A8/A6) In relation to qualifications and 
experience of the successful candidates. Younger 
scholars as well as established ones are encouraged to 
apply. Contracts are for three years with possibility of 
renewal. 

Further particulars are available from the Academic 
Service of the European University Institute, Badla 
Flesolana, 1-50016 S. Domenico dl Flaaoia (FI), Italy 
(plelase quote appropriate ref.) 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Lecturer In I " 
African Studies 



UNIVERSITY OF 
NATAL 

DEPARTMENT OF 

MATHEMATICS AND 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS 

DURBAN, SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified persons 
regardless of sex, religion, 
race, colour or national 
origin for appointment to the 
poet of 

LECTURER 

The appointment carries an 
attractive salary package, 
details of which are 
obtainable from the Staffing 
Section on request 
(telephone 8163308). The 
salary offered will be 
determined according lo the 
quafifloaUons and/or 
experience of the successful 
applicant. 

Application forms, further 
particulars of the poet and 
Information on pension, 
medical aid, group 
Insurance, staff bursary, 
housing loan and subsidy 
schemas, long leave 
conditions and travelling 
expanses on first 
appointment are 
obtainable from the 
Secretary, South African 
Universities Office, 
Chloheatar House, 278 
High Holbom, London 
WC1V7HE or the 
Registrar, University of 
Natal, King Georgs V 
Avenue, Durban, South 
Africa, 4001, with whom 
applications, on the 
prescribed form, must be 
lodged not later than 15 
March 1985 quoting the 
reference Dl 20/84. 

(17465) 



COPY 


> CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


T.H.E.S 


SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT 

LATER THAN 
10.00 A.M. 
MONDAY 
PRECEDING THE 
PUBLICATION 
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TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION 


SUPPLEMENT 

Special Book Numbers I 

, . ■ 

for 1985 

. FEBRUARY 

16 

European Studies - 

a 

22 

Philosophy 

MARCH, 

1 

Environmental 
■Sciences (i) 


8 

History (1) 


15 

Maths and Physics (1) 


22 

Social Policy 


29 

English 

APRIL 

12 

Psychology (1) 


12 

Law 

V . 

26 

Computer Studies (!) 

\ MAY 

3 

.• •” .'i r 1 

Sociology (1) ' 

10 

Chemistry 


17 

American Studies 


24 

Economics (1) 

! . . : . 

31 

Biological Sciences (1) 

JUNE 

7 

Education (1) 


14 

. Engineering 

OCTOBER 

4 . 

Environmental 
iSclencea (II) 

• • . ■ 1 ' V * 

11 • ' 

History (II) 

. r *' ' 1 ' 

18 

Maths and Physics (]l) ; 

NOVEMBER 

1 

Psychology (II) 


8 

Economics (II) 


16 

Biological Sciences (11) . 

.1* -.'I 

22 

Sociology (II) 

' •• -v 1 

29 

Computer Studies (11) 

DECEMBER 
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